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Vol. IX. y 


Heaps of Money. 
BY W. E. NORRIS. 


CHAPTER I. 

, HERR EICHMANN’S TENANTS. 

Ir is now rather more than ten years since the 
inhabitants of the sleepy little village of Blasewitz, 
near Dresden, were startled by the 
intelligence that an Englishman, a 
Mr. Howard, had taken Herr Hich- 
mann’s house by the river fora Nod 
certain, with option of renewal, 

Blasewitz,known by name to read- 
ers of “ Wallenstein’s Lager,”’ who 
will recollect ‘* die Gustel aus Blase- 
witz ’—known by sight, too,to many 
a holiday tourist—is a favorite 
summer resort of the worthy Dres- 
deners; and by such Herr Hich- 
mann’s roomy but somewhat dilap- 
idated habitation, with its spacious, 
scantily-furnished rooms, its heg- 
lected garden, coo] with the shade 
of fruit trees, and its lawns slopin; 
down to the swift-flowing Elbe, hi 
been frequently occupied during 
the hot months, and found not un- 
worthy of the’ modest rent de- 
manded for it. But that so lonely 
and draughty an abode should have 
been chosen by anybody—above all 
by a foreigner—as a_winter resi- 

* dence, appeared’ to Blasewitz an 

astonishing thing, and one requir- 
ing explanation. 

Herr Eichmann, when questioned 
by the cronies with whom he was 
wont to enjoy his evening pipe and 
beer, had no very flattering ac- 
count to give of his tenants. 

“A clever gentleman,” he would 
say, ‘and one who speaks German 
nearly as well as I do; but over- =i 
sharp in matters of business. He i 
has got the house for nothing—ab- | Wu) 
solutely for nothing, A well-man- i it 
nered gentleman, I grant you— i I 
‘Lieber Herr’ here, ‘Mein bester i | 

| My 


| \ 


I 
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Herr Eichmann’ there!—always 
smiling and polite, and always with 
a good cigar at your service; not. 
like an Englishman at all, in short. 
But, for my part, I prefer the 
others, with their rude ways and 
their guineas, to this plausible Herr 
Howard, with his cigars and his 
eas, «8 purse. Lam out of pocket 
by him—many thalers out of pock- 
et; but at least he will keep the 
house aired,and that is something.’’ 

And Herr Eichmann, who was @ 
well-to-do brewer, would heave a 
*at sigh,and gulp down a huge 
4yraught of his own excellent beer, 
haying in nowise lessened the won- 
derment of his friends by his de- 
scription of the stranger. For in 
some of the less frequented vil- 
yages of Europe there still lingers 
a remnant of the once prevalent 
notion that every Englishman is a 
millionaire. : 

As the season advanced, and 
Blasewitz put on its white winter garb, and blocks 
of ice came swirling down the brown current of the 
Elbe, and icicles hung from every roof, the forms of 
Mr. Howard and the one daughter who constituted 
all his family, became familiar objects to the vil- 
lagers. e, tall, well-dressed, and of benevolent 
Fs, tragic re the venerable aspect imparted to him 
by white hair and mustache losing angen | a 
certain erect jauntiness of carriage; she, youthful, 
pretty and bright-eyed, always ready with a pleas- 


ant word or two in response to the gruff “Guten- | 
morgen’ of the peasants—such were ‘the Herr | 
Englander and his daughter as Blasewitz saw them, 
nearly every morning trudging away towards Dres- 
den, over the ‘silent snow, The young lady some- | 
times carried her skates in her hand, sometimes a | 
roll of musie under her arm, It was understood | 
that her education was not yet completed, and that | 
she was taking music lessons from one of the nume- 
rous professors of that art residing in the capital. 
Those who felt any further curiosity as to the 


ll 


“THERE IS ONLY ONE WAY,’ MUTTERED LOKD KESWICK! “I MUST MARRY 


£OME GIRL WITH FEAPS OF MONEY!" 


habits of Herr Bichmann’s tenants (and there were a 
good many such) had only to apply to Christine the 
cook, or Lieschen, the housemaid, in order to ob- 
tain the desired information. The two women re- 
quired no great pressing to state their knowledge 
and opinion of their new master and mistress. They 
joined in shrill praise of Fraulein Linda. Never, 
so they said, was there a young lady more kind, 

acious and affable. Then, she was so clever! 

he made all her dresses with her own fingers, 


= 


Price, Ten Cents, 
could cook a dinner like a practiced housewife, and 
had managed scmehow to arrange and refurnish 
the shabby old furniture of the drawing-room with 


| such skill that no one would have known it again. 


And with all that, she found time to play the piano 
like an angel. But Mr. Howard, it appeared, was 
& somewhat alarming Herr. He was the strict- 
est_of disciplinarians; nothing escaped his notice; 
and the smallest shortcoming was sure to be visited 
upon the delinquent by a steady, silent look, far 
more térrible than any loud scolding—a look which 
as Leischen said, was enough to 
make one scream with fright, and 
drop any plates or dishes one might 
happen to have in one’s’ hands at 
the time. Once, when Christine 
had unfortunately sent up the din- 
ner cold, she had been summoned 
to a short private interview with 
her master, whence she had emerg- 
ed bathed in tears, and casting her- 
self upon one of the kitchen chairs, 
had declared that she had never 
been subjected to such treatment 
before in her life. 

“What did he do? What did he 
say to you?’ the sympathetic 
Leischen had inquired. 

““Oh, he did not say much,” the 
other had sobbed out; ‘‘but—but 
he looked at me!” 

In truth, Mr. Howard’s rather 
prominent blue eyes could assume 
a sufficiently truculent expression 

m occasion, Probably his meth- 
“od of dealing with his inferiors 
was the result of study and experi- 
ence; it was, at all events, success- 
ful. His house was better kept 
and his dinners were better served 
than those of many a richer man; 
and, as time went on, it became 
conceivable that his extreme fas- 
tidiousness as to his food was 
prompted not only by mere carnal 
supe but by the nobler motive 
of a desire to make his house agree- 
able to his guests. For, before 
the winter was over, Mr, ‘Howard 
took to bringing back a friend pret - 
7 frequently to dinner from Dres- 
en, metimes two, and, upon 
rare occasions, even three gentle- 
men would thus partake of Mr. 
Howard's hospitality. The Frau- 
lein always went to bed at ten 
o’cloek, and usually the guests re- 
mained for another hour or so 
playing cards with the master of 
the house; but they kept earl 
hours, leaving for the most aa 
before midnight. 

What struck Leischen as a singu- 
Jar circumstance was that Mr. How- 
ard’s visitors should be invariably 
Germans. Seeing how large an Eng- 
lish colony was established in Dres- 
den, it would have been natural to 
expect that some among its mem- 
bers would have found their way to 
call upon their countryman at 
Blasewitz; but none came, nor, 
with the exception of one or two 
neighbors who thought it incum- 
bent upon them to pay a visit of 
ceremony to the new_arrivals, did 
any lady, English or German, ever 
cross the threshold. Mr. Howard’s acquaintance did 

not seem to extend much beyond the officers of the 

Garde-Reiter, or Body-guard. It was for the 

benefit of these gentlemen that Christine was ex- 
eae to produce unpretentious but artistic little 
inners. 

At length, however, an exception to the rule pre- 
sented itself in the person of an Englishman, whose 
visits at first short and few, gradually increased in 
length and number, till it became a matter of course 


» heard and understood all that passed in the long tele-a- 


HEAPS OF MONEY. 
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that he should present himself every day at the old | 
house at Blasewitz. This Englishman, being the pos- 
sessor of a name utterly beyond Lieschen’s powers of 
pronunciation, was known and spoken of by her under 
no other appellation than that of “He with the Violin.” 

He with the Violin was, as his designation suggested, 
person of @ musical turn; and it was community of 
taste, no doubt, that had first attracted him to Miss | 
Howard; forit was rather to her than to her father 
that his visits were paid. He and the young lady used 
to strum and scrape away in concert by the hour to- 
gether, and ere long the violin was permanently in- 
stalled in a corner of the drawing-room, whence its | 
owner came to take it every day with praiseworthy 
regularity. . 

The winter passed away ; the snow vanished ; the sun 
shone down upon snow-drops, and crocuses, and hedges 
sprinkled with touches of green ; and He with the Vio- 
lin gave up walking out along the high-road to Blase- 
witz, as he had hitherto been in the habit of doing, and 
took, instead, to pulling up the river, against the cur- 
rent, ina light English-built boat which he had dis- 
covered at Dresden, and landing at the end of Mr. | 
Howard's garden, Was itlove of music alone that in- 
duced him to take s0 much trouble? Lieschen thought 
she had detected symptoms of another incentive, and 
laughed to herself, over her washing and scrubbing, as 
she noticed how, day by day, the sound of the instru- 
ments in the drawing-room grew less frequent, and the 
pauses for conversation longer. Yet, if she could have 


tete interviews between her young mistress and the 
Englishman, she would have found more familiar 
friendliness and less approach to loye-making therein 
than she would have expected. 


On a beautiful spring afternoon the two above-men- 
tioned people, having diligently worked at their re- 
spective instruments for more than an hour, were en- 
joying an interval of deserved repose. 


The violinist was a tall, broad-shouldered man, with 
a handsome sunburnt face and close-cropped hair and 
beard. His age“did not appear to be above thirty, or 
thirty-five at most; yet he could hardly have been 
described as exactly a young man. His clothes were 
well cut, because he employed a good tailor; but the 
condition of his boots, necktie, and such small acces- 
sories of dress plainly showed that the subject of per- 
sonal appearance did not occupy 4 large share of his 
time or attention. ‘From this carelessless of attire, and 
from a certain far-away look in his sleepy gray eyes, it 
was easy to guess that he belonged to that class of mor- 
tals who frequently wear their hats wrong side before, 
generally leave their keys behind them when they start 
on a journey, and wear beards to saye their features 
from the mutilations of the erratic razor. Such, in 
fact, was the character which this gentleman bore in 
My. Howard’s household. He was always in the clouds 
—zwischen Himmel und Erde, to use the expression of 
Lieschen, who rather revered his absent-mindedness, 
taking it as a sure indication of genius. 


“The Herr has much talent: he will be a great man 
one of these days,” Lieschen would sometimes assert ; 
“but he is no more able to take care of himself than a 
baby. What he most wants now is a wife to look after 
him.” 

The manner in which good-natured Lieschen hoped 
tnat this deficiency might be supplied has been already 
hinted at; and, if physical beauty be a desideratum in 
a wife, certainly no man could have gone far wrong in 
fixing his choice upon Linda Howard. Beauty, as'we 
all know, is very much a question of taste, Providence 
haying—doubtless with a view to the prevention of 
awkward complications—implanted in the breast of 
every man his own peculiar standard of excellence in 
this matter ; but there are certain faces—not usually 
the most correct in outline—which all the worldis 

ed in admiring ; and it was Miss Howard's good 
fortune to be the owner of one of these. She waa just 
eighteen at this timo, and in some respects looked less, 
than her age ; that is tosay, the contour of her face was 
almost childish, and her figure had not yet entirely freed 
itself from the angularities of girlhood. But there 
was a gravity in her expression and a staid selfpos- 
session in her demeanor rather pathetic, as seeming to 
show that the cares and anxieties of this world had 
reached her at a time when Nature intends young peo- 
ple to be free from such troubles. She looked like a 
child when she laughed, but likea woman when her j 
face was in repose. A low, broad forehead, surmounted | 
by masses of golden-brown hair, a pair of soft hazel 
eyes, and a double row of the whitest teeth in the 
world—here are matérials enough out of which to con- 
struct a pretty face; but it was expression rather than 
beauty of feature that caused people to grow enthusi- 
astic over Linda Howard. Innocence, honesty, friend- 
liness, seemed to look out at you from the depths of 
those gentle brown eyes, and sometimes a touch of sad- 
ness withal, which was apt to go straight to the hearts 
of the male sex in a yery dangerous and perhaps rather 
deceptive manner ; for, in truth, Linda’s troubles were 
not of aromantic kind. But how should susceptible 
German youths know that? How could they guess, 
when Miss Howard sat lost in thought, as she some- 
times did, looking like a sad little maiden from one of 
Greuze’s pictures, that the subject of her meditations 
was the butcher or the grocer? Thus, without any 
evil intention, the fair young Englanderinn made sad 
havoc among the Saxon Garde-Reiter. 


It was not, however, of Linda, nor of the snowy- 
blossomed cherry-trees beyond the open window, nor 
of the hills on the other side of the Elbe upon which 
his eyes were fixed, that He with the Violin was think- 
ing. The objects reflected on his retina did not reach 
his brain, or failed to create any impression there ; for 
his thoughts were elsewhere. 

“Itis no use,” he was saying; ‘“I am one of those 


"unlucky fellows who can suceced in almost anything 


up to a certain poiut—and no farther. Sometimes I 


think I will‘ hang up the fiddle and the bow,’ and 
never’play another note as long as I live.” 

“‘But you play very well indeed,” said Linda. 

* Yes, I play very well. So do several score of other 
men in Dresden alone. But my ambition is to play the 
violin more than very well ; and that I shall never do. 
It is excessively disagreeable, do’ you know, to desire a 
thing with all one’s heart and soul, to understand it 
and see the way to it, and to know that. by no amount 
of labor can one ever getit. Fortunately for the hu- 
man race, very few people care intensely for what is 
beyond their reach. I wonder, now, whether you ever 
wanted anything very much.”’ 

“Oh yes,” said the girl, letting her fingers wander 
absently over the keys; ‘I want money.” 

“Money! thatis what you are always saying. Surely 
you might wish for something better worth having 
than that, So long one has a roof over one’s head, 
be to wear, and food to eat, what more does one 
want?” 

“ Ah, you do not know what it is to feel the want of 
money,”’ said Linda. 

«« Indeed I do.”” 

“That means that you can’t buy. the best cigars al- 
ways, or drink champagne every day ; I don’t call that 
feeling the want of money. Poverty like ours means 
something far worse. It means perpetual pinching, 
scraping, worrying, degradation, and vulgarity.” 

“ Poverty is not vulgar,” said the violinist. senten- 
tiously. 

“Perhaps not in theory; but, practically, poor people 
—atany rate, people as poor as we are—have to asso- 
ciate with vulgar men and women, and put up with 
vulgar affronts; yes, and do vulgar things, too, some- 
times.” 

Linda rose, walked to the window, which opened 
down to the ground, and stood, halfin, half out of the 
room, leaning against the window-irame, and looking 
dreamily at the sunny landscape. 

“Yes,”’ shesaid, “I want money—heaps of money ! 
Think of what it would bring! Horses anda French 
cook for papa; a maid and a box at the opera for me; and 
society, and balls, and flowers, and traveling—in short, 
everything that is delightful! Do you meanto say 
all that is not worth having?” 

“Tf you had those things, you would want something 
else. Itis uot in the nature of man to be contented; 
and there is no greater mistake than to suppose that 
riches bring happiness.” 

“How can you tell?” said Linda, quickly; “ you have 
not tried them.” 

The philosophical musician smiled. 

“I have seen the effect of them upon others,” he 
answered. “ My’ father, for instance, who has what I 
suppose you would call ‘heaps of money,’ is as about 
as dissatisfied a man as I know.” 

“Your father, Mr. Mainwairing?’’ said the girl, her 
face rageer 4 up with interest and curiosity; “I did 
not know that you had a father living. Why did you 
never mention him before ?’”’ 

“Well, it is nota particularly pleasant subject to 
me,” answered Mr. Mainwairing, “you see, we have 
never got on yery well together; andI have not even 
seen him for two years now.” 

“ Have you quarreled with him?” asked Linda, in a 
rather awe-struck tone, 

“Oh, no; but we found we could not meet without 
disagreeing; so it is as well that we should remain 
apart. The fact is that Ihave been a disappointment 
to him—one of his many disappointments, poor old 
man! My brother, who will inherit his estates and the 
greater part’ of his money, has been a terrible disap- 
pointment. Instead of going into Parliament, making 
a good marriage, and taking the hounds, as of course, 
he ought to have done, he hasgone in for science and 
chemistry, and spends all his life in his laboratory, ex- 
cept when he blows himself up—which he does period- 
ically—and has to go to bed for a few weeks. Then I 
was to have had my choice between diplomacy and the 
guards, but I declined to enter any profession, and took 
to wanderiag about the Continent and studying music, 
I believe my father looks upon me as the greater sin- 
ner of the two, He says aman who plays the fiddle is 
only one degree above a counter-jumper. He has had 
other troubles, too, besides his son turning out so badly. 
For one thing, he had always understood that he was 


| to have the peerage-which was as good as promised to 


my grandfather, but somehow they have never offered 
it to him, and that has soured him a good deal.” 
7H ; don’t think I should care much about that,” said 
inda, | 
“No, but he does. It is his.desire to be Lord Main- 


-wairing, just asit is mine to become a second Paganini, 


and yours to be a feniale Rothschild.” 

Linda was silent for a few minutes. 

“Well,” she'said at last,““I suppose rich people are 
often unhappy ; but you will not conyince me that it 
is not a pee misfortune tobe poor. Oh, money, dear 
money, how I love you!” ‘ 

Mr. Mainwairingz laughed. 

“Why do you laugh?” asked Linda, turning upon 
bi Pelican with a little gathering cloud of anger on 

er brow. - . 


“T laugh,’’ replied Mr. Mainwairing, “because it is 
better to laugh than to groan, and because I must do 
oneor the other when J hear a girl of your age, with 
health, and talents, and—and beauty, making herself 
miserable for the want of pounds, shillings, and pence,” 


“no one can accuse me of not putting a good face upon 
my troubles; and I have more troubles than you 
know of. Only I have my longings, and you haye 
yours—why not?” 

“The difference between. us,’’ said Mainwairing, “is 
that wishing to be agreat musician can neverdo meany 
possible harm, whereas love of money may lead you— 
who knows where? Perhaps into marrying a dodder- 
ing old man, with one foot in the grave, for the sake of 
his wealth,” 


to this resolution till his dying day, 


“Tt would be a great temptation,” said Linda, gravely; 
“particularly if his other foot were likely to follow 
soon.” ; S 

“How disgusting !’”” exclaimed Mr, Mainwairing, with 
unusual emphasis. 

Linda colored, and for amoment looked more than 
half disposed to quarrel with her friend; but she 
thought better of it, and broke instead into a peal of 


\ ringing laughter, in which Mr. Mainwairing presently 


joined, though with hardly equal heartiness. Their 
meen was checked by the entrance of Mr, How- 
ard, : 

‘«How are you, Mainwairing ?” said he, in a loud, 
cheery yoice. “Come to dinner, I hope?” 

“Oh, thanks,” said Mr, Mainwairing, hesitatingly ; 
“you are very kind, but I am afraid I must be off.” 

He was not yery fond of Mr. Howard, and, in truth, 
few ofthe people who enjoyed the privilege of that 
gentloman’s acquaintance were so. The membors of 
the English club at Dresden had unanimously voted 
him a “ thundering cad,” and had shown him the cold 
shoulderever since his first appearance among them. 
Yet, though it would have been impossible to have 
pronounced him a perfect gentleman, the man could 
not fairly be saidto belong to the species ordinarily 
stigmatized as cads. I am afraid thatif his position in 
life had been different—if, for instance, he had been an 
M. P. with several thousands a year (as he might easily 
have been but forcertain accidents), he would have been 
thought a very good sort of fellow in his way. Under 
no circumstances, perhaps, would he havehad many 
intimate friends; but had he been possessed of 
wealth and-rank, it isprobable that the world would 
have submitted to his rather noisy familiarity, his 
boastfulness-and self-assertion, with »as much philoso- 
phy as it is accustomed to display at the dinner-tables of 
a thousand other equally offensive members of Society. 
Being, however, what he was—a wandering,,out-at-el- 
bows Englishman—his compatriots looked upon him 
with no favoring eye, and, for the most part, declined 
to acknowledge the existence of his daughter. 

Mr. Howard had started in life under sufficiently fa- 
vorable auspices. The son of a rich wool-stapler, he 
had been educated at Eton and Christchurch, at which 
latter place of learning he had made many distinguish- 
ed acquaintances, had acquired what for one of his 
years was.a very creditable knowledge of whist and 
ecarte, and had Jearned to spend money in a noble and 
reckless fashion. At the conclusion of his university 
career, he was placed, not without protestation on his 
part, in his father’s office. Old Mr. Howard pulled a 
long face over the long bills which kept dropping in 
from time to time on his son’s name; but he paid them 
all, remarking, with a sigh, that boys would be boys, 
and that every man must sow his wild oats. Aft the 
same time the young man was given to understand that 
the sowing of wild oats must now give place to the 
cultivation of more profitable crops, and that he would 
be expected for the future to keep within the limits of 
the very liberal allowance assigned tohim. To this ad- 
monition he chose to pay no attention whatever. He 


| neglected his work, spent the greater part of his time 


at race meetings, and finally, after an unlucky week at 
Newmarket, found himself compelled to inform his 
father that unless five thousand pounds were forthcom- 
ing on the following morning he would be a ruined and 
disgraced man, Mr. Howard senior was & short-necked, 
choleric gentleman of the old school. He paid over 
the money, cursed his first-born with much elaboration 
of diction, and requested him never to darken his doors 
again. 

a You have thrown away your chance,” said he; “and 
now your brother will take your place. Henceforth 
four hundred pounds will be paid to your bankers an- 
nually on your account, and a sum suflicient to pro- 
duce the same amount, at the usual. rate of interest, 
will be handed to you at my death. You will never get 
anything more, so you need not trouble yourselt to ask. 
My servants have orders to prevent you from entering 
my house after to-day. Now be off!” 


Mr. Howard went off accordingly, and was never re- 
admitted under tho paternal roof, though he did sub- 
sequently make some efforts in that direction. He went 
abroad, and for many years was a well-known figure at 
Rome and Florence during the winter, and at Hombur, 
or Baden during the summer months. He managed, 
by cards and billiards, or otherwise, so far to increase 
his income as to be able to live at the best hotels in 
these places, and to lead a life not differing outwardly 
from that of the richer men with whom he associated, 
and, upon the whole, passed a fairly merry and agree- 
able existence. It was not until his father had been 
long dead, and he himself was upon the confines of 
middle age, that he committed his crowning act of 
folly. ‘This was a runaway marriage with Lady Helen 
Blount, the plain-featured daughter of the Farl of 
Sturdham, whose acquaintance Mr. Howard chanced to 
make at Rome, where she was spending the winter. 


-Much to‘ the surprise and chagrin of the matured 
bridegroom, Lord Sturdham refused absolutely to hold 
any communication with his son-in-law, and held 
Mr. Howard 
not only gained nothing by what he had in- 
tended for a cléver stroke of business, but found 
himself encumbered with a wife, and eventually with 
a daughter, whose support became a problem not easy 
for him to “solve. Meek Lady Helen, wandering over 


| Europe with her husband, struggling with penury, 
“But I don’t make myself miserable,” said Linda; | 


receiving little but neglect and hard usage, and falli 
in with many,queer associates, may have often hi 
cause to repent her choice; but, if so, she kept her re- 
grets to herself. No syllable of complaint was ever 
heard to pass her lips; and up to her death, which oc- 
curred within six years of her marriage, she continued 
to show herself the best and most patient of wives. 

It is unnecessary to follow the widower and his little 
daughter through their drifting voyage across the 
more or less turbulent waters, which ne them 
now here, now there, had at last stranded then 


| 
4 


for a time upon the tranquil shores of Blasewitz. Given 
aroyving gentleman of not over-scrupulous character 
and predatory instincts sharpened by necessity, and it 
is not difficult to form a guess as to the probable man- 
ner of his life. Mr. Howard's finances were subject to 
sudden and violent fluctuations. Sometimes he would 
be fuund living in comfort, and eyen with a certain 
amount of modest luxury, at Paris, Berlin, or Vienna; 
anon he had vanished, leaving many creditors to de- 
plore his loss. Then, before the memory of him was 
well out of men’s minds, or his bad debts crossed out 
of his tradesmen’s books, he would reappear, smiling 
and genial as ever, pay his bills, and recommence his 
former mode of liying. 

This system worked satisfactorily for a longer period 
than might have been expected; but a protracted 
course of such irregularities must needs tell upon a 
man’s character in the long run; and as the years went 
on, Mr. Howard fell perceptibly in the social scale, 
Respectable people fought shy of him; hotel-keepers 
gave him a chill welcome, and British matrons declined 
to occupy a place at the dable-d'hole next to “that 
disreputable person.” ‘here was nothing definite to 
be urged against the man. He had neyer been caught 
cheating at cards, though perhaps it would be assert- 
ing too much to say that he had neyer been suspected 
of so doing; he was not known to haye committed any 
offense against the law, yet there was no lack of people 
ready to affirm that he dared not show his face in 
England. “The fellow is an adventurer,’ these 
well-informed persons would say, cautioning the un- 
wary against being drawn into an intimacy with him, 
“‘and the less you have to do with him the better.” 

Recognizing this hostile disposition on the part of his 
compatriots, Mr. Howard gradually ceased to seek 
their society, and withdrew more and more into the 
companionship of foreigners, by whom he was 
more cordially received. He liked, if possible, to 
have a few English acquaintances in a place, for 
the sake of . appearances; but if he found 
himself repulsed by these, he turned smilingly away, 
and, like the immortal Major O’Gahagan, ‘‘ shut him- 
self up in the impregnable fortress of Dunkeradam.” 
Foreign counts, princes, and high nobly born 
Herren liked him very well. A certain loud- 
ness of voice and rakishness of demeanor did not 
jar upon their nerves as they did upon those of 
Englishmen; his frequent allusions to my “ brother-in 
law, Lord Sturdham,’’ were held to be a sufficient 

uarantee that he was what he represented himself to 
ares gentleman of ancient lineage; he was a good 
shot anda lively companion. And, then, his daughter 
was so charming! Graf Von Podewitz, Freiherr Yon 
Oberndort, and several othersof Mr. Howard's friends 
among the Saxon Garde-Reiter had already been yan- 
quished by the witchery of Linda’s bright eyes, and 
thought the small sums which their amiable host was 
wont to win from them at cards, after each of his socia- 
ble little dinners, by no means too long aprice to pay 
for the felicity of passing a few hours in her com- 

any. , 
. It must not, however, be supposed thot any smok- 
ing, drinking, or card-playing went on in Linda’s pres- 
ence. Mr. Howard, whose most ardent wish it was that 
his daughter should make a good marriage, was fully 
aliye to the necessity of enforcing a respectful de- 
meanor towards her on the part of all the men frequent- 
ing his house, and knew that, in his somewhat equiyo- 
cal position, too much care could not be exercised to 
insure this result. Punctually at ten o’ciock, there- 
fore, Linda took up her bedroom candlestick and bade 
her father’s guests good-night. She was not allowed to 
see very much of these gentlemen, nor was she ever 
left alone in their company for more than five minutes 
atatime. In the case of Mr. Mainwairing, as we have 
seen, a much greater amount of freedom was permitted 
to her; but then Mainwairing was an Englishman ; 
and that, as Mr. Howard conceived, made all the differ- 
ence. He was not ill-pleased at the intimacy which 
had sprung up between Linda’ and the young man 
whom he had discovered to be the second son of a 
wealthy Staffordshire baronet, and sometimes cherished 
a hope that his friendship, brought about by a common 
love of music, might terminate in the establishment of 
his daughter in a position of ease and high respecta- 
bility. 

Within the whole wide range of creation there was 
no single person or thing that Mr. Howard loyed with 
anything approaching to the same intensity as he 
loved himself. Nevertheless, in so far as he was capa- 
ble of feeling attachment to any mortal, he did care for 
Linda. He had given her a good education; he had sed- 


ulously striven to keep her free from contact with his, 


owr doubtful associates ; he had endeavored, by every 
means in his power, to bring her under the influence 
of irreproachableé ladies of her own nation ; often, with 
a humiiity not deyoid of pathos, abstaining from in- 
truding himself upon the society of these virtuous 
persons, lest his presence, which he knew to be distaste- 
ful to them, should prejudice his daughter in their 
eyes. Allthis he had done; and though, as has been 
hinted above, the smile which Mr. Howard usually 
wore before the outside world was apt to change into a 
menacing frown if his dinner were ill cooked, or the 
meager sum allotted by him to the payment of house- 
hold expenses exceeded, he had not been, upon the 
whole, an unkind father. 


¥ The man could not have been altogether bad, or how 
should Lina have loved and reyerenced him as she did ? 
In her eyes. her father was all that is lovable and admira- 
ble. She saw that he was looked upon coldly here and 
there; “but this she attributed solely to his poverty 
which she imagined—perhaps not wholly without reason 
—to be the one unpardonable crime of which an English- 
Man can be guilty. To her this broken-down old ras- 
cal was a noble, talented, and fascinating gentleman ; 
4nd who could wish her to think otherwise? Illusions 
and fallacies are not without their uses in this world ; 
and though Truth is s divinity which we aro all bound 
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to revere, I don’t know that one is always the happier 
fer having made her acquaintance. 

Mr. Howard, who had been of a practical turn from 
his youth upward, and who was not given to the cher- 
ishing of illusions upon any subject, had long since 
arrived at as correct an estimate of his daughter's good 
qualities as his nature admitted of. He thought hera 
good girl, cheerful in disposition, clever in the manage- 
ment of money, and—what was most important of all— 
undeniably pretty. It was gratifying to him to have 
such a daughter in his house ; but it would have occa- 
sioned him no sort of grief to part with her, On the 
contrary, he asked for nothing better than td resign her 
to the care of a husband of good family and comfortable 
income; and in the absence of any more eligible suitor, 
he was disposed to be yery civil to Mr. Mainwairing, 
thongh he had no great personal liking for the violinist, 
and suspected that his antipathy was more than recip- 
rocated. 

He therefore reiterated his invitation to dinner, and 
pressed the point sostrongly that Mainwairing, haying, 
in truth, no valid excuse to put forward, was compelled 
at length to murmur an acceptance. It was the first 
time that he had broken bread in Mr. Howard’s house, 
though by no means the first time that he had been 
begged to do so, | 

Mr. Howard, unlike the generality of Englishmen, 
made it a rule to conform, as far as possible, to the | 
customs of the country in which he might happen to | 
be residing ; for he rightly thought that only in this | 
way could areasonable amount of comfort be secured. | 
In accordance with this principle, he was in the habit, | 
now that Fate had landed him in North Germany, of 
dining at the astonishing hour of half-past five. 

“Sorry to have to ask you to sit down to dinner in 
the middie of the afternoon, Mainwairing,’’ he said; 
“but when one is in Germany, one must do as the 
Germans do, you know.” 

“Tt is all a matter of habit,’ answered Mainwairing. 
“At the Hotel Bellevue we dine at five o’clock; and, 
upon my word, I think it is a yery good hour,” 

“Yes, yes,”’ assented Mr. Howard; “habit is every. 
thing, as you say. An old traveler like myself gets 
accustomed to all sorts of queer things. Gad! we 
should make them stare at the club at home, though, 
if we asked for dinner at five o'clock, shouldn’t we?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Mainwairing, who never for 
the life 01 him could help disagreeing with Mr. Howard; 
“JT fancy it would take a good deal to astonish a club 
waiter. Which is your club, by-the-bye?” 

Mr. Howard quite understood the insinuation yvailed 
under this query. ‘‘The Buckingham,” he replied, 
meekly; and indeed it was true that, even in his most 
impecunious years, the exile had always managed to 
remit his annual subscription to that exclusive estab- 
lishment, “I used to belong to half a dozen others,” he 
continued, enjoying his small triumph ; *‘ but I haye 
given them up, one by one, As a man gets older he 

nds one club about as much as he wants. Aud they 
give you a very fair dinner in the Buckingham. 

“Very fair! Why they have the best cook in Lon- 
don,” said Mainwairing. And he thought to himself, 
« What an egregious old humbug you are! I don’t be- 
lieve you belong there at all.” 

‘Ah! well, you'll have a precious bad dinner to- 
night, I’m afraid,” said Mr, Howard, ‘“'There’s no use 
in trying to get these German servants to understand 
cooking.. But I can give youa bottle of pretty good 
Hochheimer, if you care about Rhine wine.” 

“Oh, I’m not. particular,” answered Mainwairing, a 
little ungraciously, ‘‘Would you mind trying over 
that persue once more, Miss Howard, before we put 
the yiolin into its case again?” 


Linda seated herself obediently before the piano, and 
music took the place of conversation till dinner was 
announced. Surely Mr. Howard must have foreseen 
the presence of a third person at his table that evening. 
Surely so simple and yet so perfectadinner as that 
which was presently served in Herr Hichmann’s old- 
fashioned dining-room could not have heen altogether 
unpremeditated.. Mr, Mainwairing, who, for all his 
declaration that he was not particular, appreciated 
good cooking as much as anybody else, allowed some 
such suspicion to cross his mind as he helped himself 
to mayonnaise, and wondered whether this impecu- 
nious Englishman and his daughter fared as samptu- 
ously eyeryday. And then, since one form of suspicion 
naturally begets another, he began to ask himself what 
could be the cause of all this civility on the part of a 
man to whom he had always been rather persistently 
rude; and even went so far as to select the exact terms 
in which he proposed to refuse the loan which he im- 
agined that his host, might probably request of him 
before the eyening was over. 


But he dismissed such unworthy thoughts after a 
time. Mainwairing, albeit an abstemious man, was no 
more insensible to the effects of a bottle of excellent 
Hochheimer than the rest of humanity; and by the 
time that he was sitting in the garden before the house, 
sipping his cafe noir and smoking a capital cigar which 
Mr. Howard had handed to him, his views of the werld 
in general were several degrees brighter than they had 
been earlierin the afternoon, Musical proficiency no 
longer seemed so utterly beyond his reach; his host's 
familiarity and yulgarity appeared to haye diminished ; 
and as for Linda—well, she was always, and under any 
circumstances, a beautiful girl; but had she ever look- 
ed so lovely as she now did, sitting with her hands 
elasped loosely in her lap—somewhat quiet and silent, 
as she generally was in her father's presence—the last 
reve ig the sun turning her golden-brown hair into a 
glory " 

The cherry-blossoms were flushed with the glow of 
the dying day ; the river, sweeping out from the dusky 
shadow of its banks, amet flacks of gold from the 
western sky; the hills beyond lay bathed in ruddy 
light, and all the earth was sleeping in the dreamy 
stillness of evening. Mr. Mainwairing, furtively watch- 
ing Linda from beneath his half-closed eyelids, fell into 


a reverie, and began building sll manner of preposter~ 
ous castlesin the air, while Mr. Howard, loquacious 
atter his Rhine wine, poured forth into inattentive ears 
a@ monotonous stream of egotistical anecdote about the 
Court balls at Vienna, and hunting on the Roman Cam- 
pagna, and my father-in-law, Lord Sturdham. Sud- 
denly a quick movement from Linda brought the 
dreamer back to earth again. 

“Mr. Mainwairing,’’ said she, ‘‘ you promised to take 
me out in your boat some day, Shall we go now; or 
are you too lazy to row aiter dinner?” 

“I'm not too lazy at all,’’ answered Mainwairing, 
“and Ishould like it of all things. But areyou not 
afraid of the cold?” 

“It won't be much colder on the river than it iz 
here,” said Linda. ‘Besides, I can wrap myself up. 
May we go, papa?”’ 

“Eh? Go out for a pull? Well, upon my word, I 
don’t think it’s a bad idea,” said Mr. Howard, who was 
in a gracious humor. -‘ What do you say, Mainwair- 
ing? You won’t haye to do all the work, you know; E 
can take an oar. Iused to be pretty good at that kind 
of thing when I was at. Oxford. Indeed, I believe I 
might have been in the University eight, if 1 had cared 
about it; but Icouldn’t stand the nuisance of training, 
you know. What sort of a tub have you got hold of? 
Nothing much smaller than a barge, I suppose?” 

“The boat is Thames-built,” said Mainwairing, get- 
ting up and stretching himself. “Good enough for 
me. Inever was in my college crew myself.”” Andag 
they walked slowly down to the river bank, he thought, 
“Ought Ito ask him to pull stroke? I wouldn’t mind 
giving odds that he doesn’t know an oar froma scull. 
Still, one must be civil.” 

But when Linda had seated herselfupon the cushions, 
and gathered up the tiller-cords under her arms, Mr. 
Mainwairing thought, No, by Jove! he wouldn’t; and, 
seating himself opposite to her, allowed his venerable 
friend tu scramble into the bows, 

Mr. Howard was not at all offended. He much pre- 
ferred that the young people should have an opportun- 
ity of conversing together than that. he should be 
placed facing his daughter, to whom he could hardly 
be expected to have much to talk about, In order to 
show that his presence need not be regarded as any ob- 
stacle to confidenaial intercourse, he made a great show 
of withdrawing into astate of mental absiraction, and 
whistled ‘‘La Donna e Mobile” out of tune while he 
drew his. oar jerkily through the water in what he 
imagined to be perfect.unison with Mainwairing’s 
measured stroke. Now, the Elbe runs pretty strongly 
in the neighborhood of Blasewitz, and aman pulling 
against the stream might find a better use for his 
breath than to expend it in whistling. Linda yery soon 
perceived an unaccountable disposition on the part of 
the boat’s nose toslue round on the side of her father’s 
oar. By way of counteracting this tendency, she wait- 
ed till they were very nearly at right angles with the 
stream, and then took a vigorous pullat her stroke- 
Side tiller-cord, continuing to tug at it till she had al- 
fered her course, say from 8. by E. to N.N-E. This ap- 
peared to her to establish a just equilibrium, and to 
fulfil the essential functions of a coxswain, It also 
gave Mr. Howard the occasion to call out good-humor- 
edly, ‘‘ Halloo, Mainwairing! pulling you round, eh? 
Upon my word, I’m not sorusty as I thought I was.” 

yhen this mapeuver had been executed some half- 
dozen times, and had elicited an equal number of ob- 
Servations similar to the above, Mainwairing felt that 
he must either stop rowing, or give way to bad lan- 
guage. Remembering the presence of Linda, he very 
properly chose the former alternative. 

“Don’t you think this is rather poor fun after dinner, 
Mr. Howard?” he said. ‘Suppose, instead of strug- 

ling against the current, we let ourselves drift down 
o Dresden? We might go and listen to the band fora 
bit, and you could drive home later.” 

“Oh, yes,” exclaimed Linda, “ that would be delight- 
ful! But I don’t know whether we can,” she added, 
checking herself. ‘It would make us so late; snd 
papa has letters to write.” 

Which meant that Linda had graye doubts as to 
whether papa would relish paying the fare of adroschka 
back to Blasewitz. She need not, however, haye felt 
alarmed. Papa was in one of his most amiable moods 
that evening. ae 

“Anything you and Mainwairing please, my dear,” 
he said, benevolently. “My leters can wait.” 

So they swung round with the stream, and floating 
smoothly down through the fast-falling night, had soon 
left the vine-covered. hills of Loschwitz behind them, 
and were in sight of the twinkling lights of Dresden. 
Mainwairing brought his boat, alongside of the landing 
steps and helped Linda to step out. Directly above 
them towered the illuminated Bruhlische Terrasse, the 
fashionable promenade of Dresden, whence came the 
faint sounds of a distant band, the hum of voices, and 
the crushing of many footsteps on the gravel. It was 
one of the first warm evenings of the year, and all the 
Caen citizens and their families had turned out te 
enjoy it. 


CHAPTER II, 
ON THE BRUBLISCHE TERRASSE. 


DREsDEN, like most of the smaller German cities, has 
seen its best, or at all events its most brilliant days. It 
is a tolerably bright and prosperous little town at the 
present time ; but some faint shadow of the departed 
glories of the last century hangs over its castles and 
palaces—so much too vast for the requirements of the 
diminished court, with its circle of sober officials and 
modest retinue of canary-clad footmen—and pervades 
the place with a certain melancholy, Even after the 
lapse of close upon a century anda half the town and 
its neighborhood are full of the echoes of the hunting. 
parties and fétes and other splendid entertainnien 
with which Augustus the Strong, Elector of Saxony 
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and the first Saxon King of Poland, was wont to delight 
neighboring potentates. 

Dresden’s days of glory, socially speaking, came to an 
end very shortly after the death of this stalwart mon- 
arch; and the town still seems to wear a decent sort of 
half-mourning for him, much as Versailles does Louis 
le Grand. There is a statue of him in the Neustadt, in 


which he is represented bareheaded and’ mounted | 
upon a rampant cart-horse—in so great a-hurry | 


to gallop off to his new Polish dominions, say the 


Dresdeners in their humorous way, that he has forgot- | 


ten to take his hat with him. 

No doubt the Saxons are well rid of their debauched 
Hercules, who must have been very expensive to sup- 
port during his lifetime, and whose only claim to the 
distinction of a statue seems to have been his power to 
break a horseshoe in halves with his hands, to bend a 
broad silver piece between his finger and thumb, and 
to spend an unlimited amount of mouey; but they are 
proud of haying produced him, for all that, and cherish 
a sneaking kindness for his memory. In truth, it is 
rauch easier to forget a good man-than an extravagant 
one. Prime Minister Count Yon Bruhl, for instance, 
who, by all accounts, was neither good, great, nor wise, 
has jeft his mark upon Dresden in an unmistakable 
manner, and will be remembered there, in all proba- 
bility, for centuries yet to come, by reason of the pal- 
ace and shady gardens overlooking the Elbe, which still 


bear the name of their former owner, though they have | 


‘long sines been thrown open to the public. One can 
fancy the little man strutting along his newly-planned 
walks in his fine clothes—he had a suit for every day in 
the year, they say—and the herd of powdered and be- 
dizened sycophants trooping after him, and the honest 
burghers staring open-mouthed at their gorgeous ruler. 

A far less picturesque assemblage congregates on the 
Bruhlische Terrasso, on warm evenings, in these latter 
times. Long-haired students saunter «rm-in-arm down 
the gravel-walks and stare through their spectacles or 
pince-nez at the homely servant-girls who are flirting 
with diminutive soldiers in sky-blue tunics with white 
facings; smooth-shayen tradesmen, with their wives 
and children, elbow countesses whose coats of arms 
show sixteen quarterings; officers with trailing sabers 
and murderous spurs stroll up and down, not uncon- 
scious of the admiring attention they excite; and of 
course the itinerant Britisher, in his shooting-coat and 
pot-hat, is not wanting. 

Throuxh such a crowd did Mr, Howard, Linda, and 
Mainwairing make their way after they had ascended 
the broad flight of steps which leads up from the 
river’s bank; and reaching the garden of the Cafe Bel- 
vedere, at the end of the terrace, where the band was 
playing, were admitted, on payment of a few groschen, 
into the enclosure. 

“Now, this is the sort of thing I enjoy,” said Mr. 
Howard, passing his arm familiarly through that of his 
companion; and I dare say he would have been yery 
much astonished if he could have known what angry 
and unchristian feelings were aroused in Mr. Mainwair- 
ing’s breast by this simple action. ‘ What I like about 
the Continent is the freedom from restraint—the sans 
gene and the out-of-door life. If we could give our 
working-classes at home some amusement of this kind, 
we should not hear of half the drunken assaults and 
wife-beatings that make us a by-word among the na- 
tions now. Look at these good Fete here. Give ’em 
& glass of beer, a pipe and a good band, and they’re as 
happy as kings. Depend upon it, Mainwairing, there’s 
nothing like music to refine and civilize aman. Good 
music, of course, I mean—Haydn and Beethoven and— 
and the rest of ’eém—not your rubbishing waltzes and 
polkas,” says Mr. Howard, who would haye been puz- 
zled to distinguish betwen Mozart and Offenbach. 

“T like a good waltz all the same,” said Mainwairing. 

“Yes, yes, of course; so do Lin its proper place, you 
know—in its proper place. I used to be very fond of 
dancing as a bachelor; and, though perhaps I ought not 
to say so, I was about as good a dancer as you would 
have met anywhere in those days. I recollect once, at 
Vienna, poor old Strauss telling me that I was the only 
foreigner he had ever seen who really understood the 
waltz. 
looking woman! Is that her daughter? English, of 
course. I haven't called on half the people here. I am 
afraid they must think me very uncivil. But, living 
out ofthe town, one gets lazy about paying visits. And, 
between you and me,” adds Mr. Howard, confidentially, 
«i don’t much care, now that my girl is old enough to 
go into society, about making the acquaintance ot peo- 
ple I know nothing of. Such alot of queer specimens 
travel nowadays that one can’t be too particular about 
whom one knows. Don’t you agree with me?” 

“Tam sure you are qnite right. But Miss Howard 
must be tired of walking; don’t you think we might as 
well sit down ?” said Mainwairing, who perhaps did not 
much relish being paraded in the full glare of the gas 
lamps by this loud-mouthed personage. — 


The trio accordingly seated themselves at one of the 
little round tables which were dotted all over the gar- 
den; and a white-aproned waiter coming up presently, 
Mr, Howard was graciously pleased to order an ice for 
his daughter anda carafe of cognac and a siphon for 
himself and his friend. Mr, Howard had all the talking 
to himself. Mainwairing subsided into silence and 
contemplation of the musicians; and as for Linda, she 
was fully occupied in studying the features and cos- 
tumes of the throng around her, 


Linda’s knowledge of the manners and habits of polite 
society had been acquired principally at theatres, con- 
cert-rooms, and other places of public entertainment. 
Hor naturally quick powers of observation and reten- 

‘tive memory had been strengthened by her solitary 
mode of life, and upon the rare occasions when her 
father took her with him to any such assembl: 
was accustomed to watch closely the dress and 


es she 
aring 


of the ladies—particularly of the English ladies, who in- 
terested her most—to take mental notes thereof, and 
‘thus glean a few notes for her own future use. During 


Who was that lady yon bowed to? Very fine- | 


| the winter she had made good use of her eyes in the 
| Grosse Garten, whither the fashionable world of Dres- 
| den was wont to repair daily, and in a very short time 
| had become familiar with the features of nearly all the 
members ofthe English colony, though she had not dis- 
covered the names of more than half a dozen of them. 
The girl, looking on alittle wisfully at the laughing, 
chattering and flirtation from which she was excluded, 
used to amuse herself by conferring imaginary names 
and histories upon these people, and watching them 
work out their several destinies day by day. She 


now recognized a few of these sitting near 
her, and, among others, two ladies, evidently 
mother and daughter, whose handsome faces 


and fashionable attire had frequently attracted her 
attention in the course of the winter. She had just 
noted the fact that the elder lady was still wearing her 
winter bonnet, whereas the younger had arrayed her- 
self in anew and beautifully fitting costume more 
suited to the season, when they rose from the table at 
which they had been seated, and making their way 
towards the exit, passed so close to Mr. Mainwairing’s 
chair that he had to rise to make room for them. The 
elder lady returned his bow with a smile and a “ Good- 
night,” and was moying on; but the daughter, a) tall, 
erect blonde, who looked very self-possessed, very 
handsome, and on the best terms with herself and the 
world at large, paused before Mainwairing’s chair, and 
looked him full in the face. 

“ Well, Mr. Mainwairing !"’ said she. 
feel ashamed of yourself.” 

‘* Not more than usual, I think, Miss Tower,” replied 
the person addressed. “Is there any reason why I 
should?” 

“Well, considering that you promised to bring us 
here this evening, that we waited more than half an 
hour for you, and that we had to come at last without 
oe escort, I really think there is,” answered the young 

ady. 

Mainwairing dropped his hat, and made a gesture as 
though he would tear his close-cropped hair. 

“Tam covered with confusion,” he said, ‘I don’t 
know what to say. Itis the fault of my atrocious me- 
mory, which has kept mein hot water ever since I left 
the nursery. Please consider me humbled in the dust 
before you.’”’ 

“Oh, don’t apologise,” said the young lady. And 
then, without troubling herself to lower her voice, she 
added, with a significant glance at Linda, ‘You have an 
excellent excuse, I see.” 

“Could you possibly be induced to forgive me if I 
promised never to offend again?” asked Mainwairing, 
choosing to ignore the last remark. 

“T suppose I must,” answered Miss Tower. ‘There 
are so few civilised people in this dreary place that it 
would hardly do to quarrel with one of them, would 
it? Besides, I haven't really missed you. I have been 
talking to one of the French aitaches, who has been 
ten times more amusing than you everare in your live- 
liest moments. Come—to show you that I bear no 
malice—you shall have the honor of accompanying me 
| toa picnic at ig Ae gh to-morrow. It will be hor- 

ridly slow, of course; but we shall have a good long 
ride out there and back again, which will be’ just a 
shade better than doing nothing.” 

“JT shall be delighted,’ said Mainwairing. “What 
time do you start?” 

“ Twelve o'clock sharp. We will meet in front of the 
hotel. By-the-bye, 1 forgot to thank you for sending 
methat music. I have practised it diligently ; and if 
you will come in to-morrow evening’’— 

The rest of the speech was inaudible to Linda; for 
Mrs. Tower, who had shown several sighs of impatience 
during the above colloquy, now imperatively beckoned 
her daughter to follow her, and she and Mainwairing 
walked slowly away, talking as they went. 

The later returned, in a minute or two, to find Linda 
looking decidedly cross. He thought she had been an- 
hoyed by his leaving her so abruptly, and hastened to 
offer an explanation. 

“The Towers are very old friends of mine,’’ he said. 
“Tt was really too bad of me forget my engagement to 
them. 'Thoy come from our part of the country, and I 
have known them all his life.” 


“Oh, indeed!” said Linda, coldly ; and not another 
word of comment could Mainwairing’s account of Mrs. 
Tower and her daughter, and the reasons which had 
induced them to spend a winter in Dresden, elicit from 
her. But, after a time, Mr. Howard haying sauntered 
away to examine the programme, Linda turned sud- 
denly round and exclaimed ; 

‘Do you understand now why I wish to be rich?” 

“What do you mean?” asked Mainwairing, a little 
surprised at this irrelevant query. 

“Do you think if is pleasant to be treated as your 
friends treated me just now ?” cried Linda, with some 
warmth. “Do you think I am resigned to being des- 
pised because papa—poor dear!—has to wear an old 
coat, and because my dress is old-fashioned and has 
been turned ?”” 

“You are thinking of what Miss Tower said,” answer- 
ed Mainwairing. “It was very impertinent of her; 
but she is only silly—not intentionally rude, She is a 
yery good-natured girl.” 


“Ts she? If we had been rich people, though, Idon’t 
think she would have shown her good-nature exactly 
in that way. And I don’t think her mamma would 
have stared at me as she did, with the corners of her 
mouth drawn down, and her eyebrows almost disap- 
pearing under her hair, Here Linda gaye a fair imitation 
of Mrs. Tower's supercilious expression. ‘All the 


“Thope you 


her face, and every hair on her head, was bristling with 
notes of interrogation. I could hear saying, ‘Pray, who 
is this person ?’ as distinctly as if she had spoken the 
words. Confess the truth, now—she did say 80, as 
Boon as you were out of ear-shot, didn’t she ?” 

At this Mainwairing stammered, and became some- 
what red about the ears; for some such inquiry had 


time you were talking,” she continued, “ every line in | 


indeed been addressed to him by Mrs. Tower, and hie 
answer had drawn from that lady a pleasant remark to 
the effect that the girl was really remarkably pretty in 
her way, and that she had been told—though, of course, 
she could not youch for the truth of the report—that 
the father was a returned convict, 

Linda laughed. “I suspect your friend had nothing 
very complimentary to say about me,’’ she said. “Yet 
it is impossible that she can know anything whatever 
of us, except that we are badly off.” 

“J think you are rather too sensitive,’’ said Main- 
wairing. “English people are always apt to put on 
a rather stand-off manner towards anybody they do not. 
happen to have been introduced to. It proceeds from 
shyness as much as anything else.” 

“Yes; I should think Mrs. Tower suffered a good 
deal from shyness,” said Linda, dryly. Then, after a. 
short pause, she resumed: “I think English people, 
when they are ladies and gentlemen, are superior in 
every way to all other nations; but I think there are 
fewer ladies and gentlemen in England than anywhere 
else. It always makes me laugh when I read in the 
newspapers, that old fiction about Englishmen having 


| a partiality for taking the weaker side; because, as far 


as my experience goes, that is exactly what English- 
men never do. So long as you are rich havea title, 
they can’t be too civil to you; but if you are poor and 
friendless and unknown, they are not contented with 
ignoring you—they must needs insult you into the bar- 
gain,’” 

en I hope you don’t include me in the general condem- 
nation,’’ said Mainwairing. 

“No,” answered Linda, “I dont think you are like 
the rest. I watched you just now, to see whether you 
would look ashamed of us when your friends spoke to 
te you, and I saw that you did not. I always liked 


you, you know, from the first, and I now look upon _ 


you as a veal friend. Ialways feel that I can talk to 
you without thinking before I speak—just as I should 
to papa.” 

If Mainwairing had been at all disposed to fall in love 
with Linda, he might not have found this frank ayowal 
altogether agreeable; but he was not in the least 
so disposed. He had prudently examined himself with 
reference to this point at the times when his visits to 
Blasewitz were becoming more frequent, and had con- 
ceived himself that he was notin danger of gliding into 
any foolish attachment. In the first place, he had no 
intention of falling in love with any one. Music was 
his mistress, and to music he purposed, at any rate for 
some time to come, to remain faithful. Secondly, his. 
income was not sufficiently large to permit of his mar- 
rying a dowerless maiden. And, lastly, he could not 
under any circumstances, have brought himself to ac- 
cept Mr. Howard as a father-in-law. Fancy that awful 
man slapping one on the back and addressing one by 
one's Christian name! The bare thought of such a 
thing made Mainwairing shiver from head to foot. 
Being thus entirely free from any wish to become more 
than a friend to Miss Howard, Mainwairing ought to 
have taken her candid assurance as a great compliment, 
and that he did not so regard it is only an additional 
unneeded proof of the perversity of human nature. 

“You talk as if I were seventy,” he said, in a rather 
aggrieved tone. 

Linda contemplated him consideringly for a few sec- 
onds from under her long eyelashes. 

“You never seem quite like a young man, somehow,”” 
said she. ‘“Ican’t bear young men,’ she added, has- 
tily, thinking she had been rude. 

“Tt seems that there area good many classes of so- 
ciety that you can’t bear,’ observed Mainwairing, 
rather amused. ‘What have young men in general 
been doing to arouse your animosity ?’” 

“Oh, nothing special: only I never get on so well 
with them as with older people. Young men are gen- 
erally either sensitive or conceited, so that one must al- 
ways be careful of hurting their feelings, And, then, 
one soon gets tired of talking nonsense and listening to 
labored compliments.” 

“I suppose one does.” 

“Now, you,” continued Linda, “are not in the least 
that sort of person. Howlong is it that we haye known 
you now? Nearly three months,isitnot? AndI don’t 
think I have once heard you make a pretty speech. 
Indeed, you very often sit for half an hour without say- 
ing a word.’”* 

“Tam afraid I ama vory dull companion sometimes,” 
said Mainwairing, compunctiously. “But it is such 
acomfort not to be perpetually obliged to make con- 
yersation when you have really nothing tosay. I be- 
lieve the principal reason why there are so few friend- 
ships between men and women is, that most ladies 
can't be happy unless they are talking.” 


“You remind mie of a queer old lady who was very 
kind to me, afew years ago, at Florence,” said Linda. 
“She used to say, ‘ My dear, study the art of silence. 
Any fool can learn to chatter; but a woman who has 
got ideas in her head, and yet manages to hold her 
tongue occasionally, may go far.’ She was an incessant 
talker herself, nevertheless.”” 

“Most people who admire the beauty of silence are,”’ 
remarked Secon oa 

“She was avery odd old woman,” resumed Linda, 
“Do you know she had a most intense dislike to papa ?’* 

“You don’t say so!”" 

“Yes ; she used to be so rude to him that at last he 
was obliged to give up going to see her ; and, thouglr 
he did not mind that; it annoyed me. So that the ac- 
quaintance gradually dropped. Papa used to think she 
would leave me something when she died ; but she 
didn’t unfortunately. I read her will in the lUustrated, 
and Ithink the greater ‘part of her money went toa 
home for destitute dogs, or something of that kind.’ 


At this juncture Mr. Howard reappeared, bringing 
with him a tall, broad-shouldered young man, clad in 
the blue tunic and silver lace of the Body-guard, who 
bent low over the hand which Linda extended to him, 
and who was introduced by her to Mr. Mainwairing as 


% 
é 


. astride upon a chair beside Mr. 


HEAPS OF MONEY. # 


Freiherr Von Oberndorf. Mainwairing lifted his hat, 
‘and the young officer bowed, more Germanico, bringing 
dis heels fogeiber with a click, bending forward from 
the waist, and recovering himself with sa jerk, as ifa 
string somewhere about his person had been pulled 
and then suddenly let go. 

“You are not long in Tresten—no!” he said. 

“Inteet? It is sdrainch that we are not met be- 
fore.” 

“Not very,” said Mainwairing, smiling. “I don’t 
go into society here at all. In fact, came to Dresden 
principally to take lessons in music, and I find I have 
very little time for anything else.’’ 

“You have heard me speak of Mr. Mainwairing’s 
wonderful violin-playing, Von Oberndorf. He tulks 
about taking lessons ; but, upon my word, I don’t 
think he can have very much to learn,” put in Mr. 
Howard, meaning to be agreeable. 

“Ah, so-o-0!”’ said the German. “Yes; I have 
heard—it is a friend von me, Herr Yon Podewitz, who 
has told me of your talent, sir.” 

And Mainwairing wondered what evil report of him 
Herr Yon Podewitz could have given to plant himself 
oward, whence, with 
his arms resting upon the back, he sat silently gazing 
at the Englishman with a countenance full of trouble 
and displeasure. 

The matter, however, did not greatly interest Mr. 
Mainwairing. 

“Is that one of the young men whom you cannot 
‘bear?’ he asked, in alow voice, bending forward to- 
wards Linda. 

“Well, no,” she replied, 
tions that prove the rule. 


“He is one of the excep- 
I don’t think anybody could 
adlislike Herr Von Oberndorf. You will like him, I 
think, though he is not exactly your style. He is not 
clever, you know; but such a simple, honest, kind- 
hearted fellow !" 

“Brave comme son epee, et bete comme son cheval,” 
muttered Mainwairing. ‘Ihave no doubt one would 
get very fond of him if one knew him better; but I 

on't think there is anything specially attractive about 
him toastranger. Why doesn’t somebody tell him not 
to speak English.” 

“T dare say he speaks it better than you do German,” 
retorted Linda, slightly nettled by this disparaging 
tone; which was so undeniable true that Mainwairing 
judged it best not to pursue the subject further. 

A short interval of silence followed, during which Mr. 
Howard was heard conversing in affable and fluent Ger- 
man to the young officer, who, for his part, was too 
busily engaged in watching Linda from beneath his 
straight brows to give much attention to the remarks 
addressed to him. There was no misunderstanding 
those pathetic glances. Mainwairing, reading their 
meaning rightly, en oe to perceive the cause of Herr 
Von Oberndorf’s coldness towards him. 

“{ believe the foolish boy is doing me the honor to 
be jealous of me,” thought he, amused, but not alto- 
gether displeased at the discovery. 

Now, since Mainwairing was not himself in love with 
Linda, it should have cost. him no great self-sacrifice 
to relinquish his position at her side in favor of the 
new arrival, and take his turn of Mr. Howard's enter- 
taining company. ButIam sorry to say that no idea 
of performing this little act of renunciation crossed 
his mind fora moment. Onthe contrary, being, from 
various causes, inasomewhat dissatisfied mood that 
evening with himself, and with things genorally, he 
was in no way disposed towards disinterested benevo- 
lence, and derived an unkind satisfaction from Herr 
Von Oberndorf's visible discomfiture, which he thought 
it would be very good fun to augument. With this 
unworthy end in view, he proceeded to initiate what 
bore all the outward semblance of a strong flirtation 
with Miss Howard. 


Mainwairing, though in general a taciturn man, was 
capable of making himself very agreeable when he 
chose. He had greater conversational powers than 
most Englishmen, had traveled a great deal, and, hay- 
ing been always provided with good introductions, had 
Been <p | of nearly all the celebrated men and 
women of the day. It was, therefore, no very difficult 
task for him to enthrall the attention of an inexper- 
ienced girl like Linda Howard, who was at the age 
when the sound of great names excites moreawe and 
veneration than it is apt to evoke in later years. She 
drank in eagerly Mainwairing’s description of the Em- 
peror of the French, of Herr Yon Bismarck—at that 
time a most unpopular and distrusted personage in 
Germany—of Victor Emmanuel, Garibaldi, and Cayour. 


Mainwairing had made his bow to all these eminent 
persons; and some of them had even accorded to 
him the honor of a private interview. This was very 
interesting and delightful; and Linda had a hundred 
questions to put as to the private bearing of the rulers 
of France, Prussia and Italy, and their famous minis- 
ters. Did Garibaldi always wear ared shirt? Wasita 
fact that Napoleon III. smoked twenty cigars a day? 
And was the great Bismarck as phenomenal a beer- 
drinker as hé was represented ?—and so forth, and so 
forth. To these and other queries of a similar nature 
Mainwairing replied to the best of his ability; but it 
was when he went on to talk of the musical world in 
Paris, and of the celebrated maestri who had taken up 
their abode there, that his hearer's interest became 
most excited. To her a man who had actually con- 
versed with Rossini and Auber and Meyerbeer was no 
ordinary individual ; and her respect for Mainwairing 
was more increased by her discovery of his acquaint- 
ance with these great composers, than by his anecdotes 
of political notorieties. For, after all, any man of good 
birth and sufficient means can make his way into kings’ 
ering whereas one must haye some higher claims to 

tinction than these to be admitted into the com- 
panionship of a genius—or so, at last, Linda thought. 
And by degrees Mainwairing, warming with his sub- 
Ject, proceeded, from the composers, to speak of their 


premacy of the violin over all other instruments.) was full of lifeand color. The vistas of double windows 
Having reached that point, he was soon fairly seated | along the streets, not yet removed after the long winter, 
upon his hobby and cantering gently through pleasant | was blazing and glittering so that the eyes of the 
places—cavatinas, rondus, and symphonies—iorgetful | passers-by ached when they looked upward; the shops 
of time and place, and unconscious of the angry blue | in the Schloss Strasse had lowered their awnings; in 
eyes which were peering at him from the other side of | the Altmarkt, where old women, under huge umbrellas, 


the table through a veil of tobacco-smoke. 

Meanwhile the concert came to anend. The band 
concluded its programme with a crashing march; the 
gas-lamps were turned down, one by one, and there was 
& general scraping of chairs and shuttling of footsteps 
as the company rose to disperse. Mainwairing, follow- 
ing the stream, found himself presently in the clutches 


blue back of Freiherr Von Oberndorf, who had adroitly 
seized his opportunity and offered his arm to Linda. 
This order of going was preserved as far as the Schloss 
Platz, where Mr. Howard hailed a passing droschke. 

“Well, Mainwairing,” said he, holding out his hand, 
“we will bid you good-night here. Ses you again, 
soon, eh? Von Cberndorf, can we give you alift? We 
are going your way.” 4 

Mainwairing approached the dilapidated conveyance 
in which Linda had already taken her place. 

“Good-night, Miss Howard,” he said. “I shall turn 
up for my practice to-morrow, if you will allow me.” 

“Not to-morrow,” said Linda, “You are going to 
Moritzburg, you know.” 

“Ah, yes, to be sure! Thanks for reminding me. 
Good-night.”’ 

Herr Von Oberndorf stiffened himself all over, raised 
one hand, with the palm ontward, to the side of his 
forage-cap, and kept it there while he solemnly bent 
what appeared to be the only joint in his body, in ac- 
kanwlitgment of the Englishman's somewhat curt 
“Good-evening ;” and then dived, head first, into the 
recesses of the droschke, where he must have found it 
4 little difficult to dispose of his long legs and his still 
longer sword. 

ainwairing remained on the silent, moonlit square 
till the rattle of the departing vehicle had died away in 
the distance. Then he turned and took his way medi- 


in at the English club before going to bed. There he 
found a few of the young men and paterfamiliases who, 
for educational or economical reasons, were temporarily 
domiciled in the Saxon capital, trying to get up a pool ; 
and, upon their invitation, atiouenan with them to the 
| billiard-room. 

“T say, Mainwairing,” said one of the young men, 
after play had been going on for some few minutes, “‘ do 
you know much of that fellow, Howard, you were with 
at the band this evening ?” 

“Not much,” answered Mainwairing. ‘About as 
pick as [know of you—or anybody here. Why do you 
ask ?”” 

“Oh, nothing. I thought perhaps he was a friend of 
yours.’ .. 

“Not at all,” said Mainwairing. 

“Well, I’ll tell you what,” said the young man, wink- 
ing, with the solemn knowingness of youth; “I wouldn’t 
play ecarte with him, if I was you.. I know somethin 
of the game, but he’s one too many for me, I can te 
you.” 

“Mr. Howard,” said Mainwairing, after making his 
stroke with much deliberation, ‘‘has probably been 
studying the game of ecarte for the last forty years, 
more or less; you, I should say, have been at it for 
about four. Why on earth you should suppose that 
you are likely to beat him I can’t see.” 

“Oh, I don’t want to swagger about my play,” re- 
turned the young man, rather annoyed, ‘I’m not ex- 
actly a beginner, as it happens ; but of course I can’t 
win money out of aman who turns up the king every 
other deal.” 

” Now, look here, my boy,” said Mainwairing, laying 
his hand upon the speaker’s arm ; ‘‘ take my advice, 
and don’t go about saying that sort of thing, or you 
will find yourself in trouble one of these days. You 
either mean nothing or you mean that Mr. Howard 
cheats at cards. And,as one who has perhaps seen 
rather more of club life than you have, let me tell you 
that it don’t do to make speeches of that kind, in a club 
or anywhere else, unless you have clear and positive 
proof to bring forward—and not always then.” 

“T didn’t say he cheated,” blurted out the young 
man, growing very red and confused. 

“I certainly understood you to hint it,” said Main- 
wairing. 

“Oh, hang the man!” struck in another player. 
“Who the deuce cares whether he’s a swindler or not? 
He’s an awful snob, anyhow, and I don’t know why they 
let him in here at all. Green upon brown—player in 
hand, On you go, green!” 

Nothing more was said as to Mr. Howard or his char- 
acter ; but there was a general and evident feeling of re- 
straint till the end of the game; and Mainwairing, as he 
walked homeward in the moonlight, could not help 
wondering what the members of the club were saying 
of him, now that his back was turned. He was angry 
with himself, and wished he had had the sense to 
hold his tongue. Why should he have taken up the 
cudgels for this adventurer—a man whom he personally 
disliked excessively, and had the worst possible opinion 
of? What business was it of his, if people chose to say 
unpleasant things of the fellow ? 

Not being able to answer these questions to his satis- 
faction, Mr, Mainwairing went to bed in a very bad 
humor. * 


CHAPTER III. 
IN MR. HOWARD'S GARDEN. 
Tue following day dawned bright and fresh—a 


genuine spring morning, such as one‘ imagines—erron- 
eously perhaps—to have been more common in former 


of Mr. Howard again, while before him was the broad | 


tatively back towards his hotel. But, on arriving at the | 
door, he changed his mind, and thought he would look | 


were selling fruit and vegetables and flowers, groups of 
homely housewives, making their morning purchases, 
collected together to gossip and enjoy the warmth; the 
flagstones underfoot were positivoly too hot to be plea- 
sant; the dogs lay panting in the shade; and there was 
nothing, except the whiteness of the lights and the 
| pale-blue shadows to show that it was not yet summer. 
But out at Blasewitz, where a cool breeze was sweep- 
| ing fitfully down from the hills, and fleecy clouds, sail- 
| ing high overhead, made dark moving patches upon 
the bright green of ‘the fields, the season manifested 
itself more plainly. There every bank and hedge-row 
was gay with wild flowers; the buds on the trees were 
bresking, almost visibly, into verduro; the birds were 
in full song; and in Mr, Howard's garden the hyacinths 
and crocuses and violets, still sparkling with the dews 
of the night, were drinking in a feast of sunshine. 

On amorning like this it was impossible for a young 
and healthy girl to remain indoors—even though house- 
hold duties might render it advisable for her to do 80; 
still less could such a one contemplate with equanimity 
the practising of scales and exercises, which is but a 
| doleful occupation at the best of times, Feeling this, 
| Linda gathered up intos basket a mass of brown hol- 
| land, which was destined at some future time to be con- 
| verted into as fashionable a summer dress as the cheap- 
| mess of the material and the ingenuity ot the maker 
| would admit of, and collecting needles, thread, scissors 
| ahd other necessary implements, betook herself to a, 
certain seat upon the lawn, where, with her head in 
the shade and her feet in the sun, she was able to com- 
bine inevitable labor with a consoling enjoyment of the 
good gifts of nature. 

Tam given to understand, by those who should know, 
| that among all the troublesome tasks which must needs 
| fall to the lot of impecunious ladies, there is none more 
distressing than that of making one’s own gowns, There 
is, it appears, in this kind of work alaborious monot- 
ony, together with a grievous conviction of ultimate 
failure—more or less absolute—very trying alike to 
the temper and the spirits; and I have heard it assert- 
ed that many a weary maiden has thankfully accepted 
the first eligible offer made to her merely in order to 
escape from this painful drudgery. There are, how- 
eyer, exceptions to every rule; and Linda, thongh, as 
we have seen, she had a thorough appreciation of the 
evils of poverty, desired riches rather for their indirect 
than for their immediate consequences, and was too 
| clever and experienced in the use of her needle to count 
| dress-making as a hardship. 

Moreover, she was, partly by bid ee but 
partly also by will, accustomed to make the best of 
things, and to accept small troubles without crying 
out. Therefore she stitched away contentedly enough, 
though her father had quarreled with his breakfast, 
and had made himself excessively unpleasant before 
| setting out for Dresden; though there was a little dif- 
ficulty about the washing bill; and though she had 
every prospect of passing the whole of this delicious 
spring day in complete solitude. 


Nevertheless, as the hours wore on she began to be 
sensible of a strong desire to have somebody with 
whom to exchange ideas, Mainwairing’s daily visit 
had become so much a matter of course in her un- 
eventful life that she missed him to-day much more 
than she had expected to do. 


“He does not say much,’ thought Linda, “and I 
don’t think he always listens when I speak; but at 
least he is better than nobody, and I have got accus- 
tomed to seeing him. He was really very amusing last 
night, too. Oh, dear! I suppose he is half-way to 
Moritzburg by this time, cantering along beside that 
detestable Miss Tower.’ 


Linda sighed, and pulled out from her waistband a 
small silver watch, presented to her, in an unwonted 
excess of generosity, by her father some years before, 
| “Nearly half-past one,” she remarked, getting up 

and putting her work back into its basket. 


Luncheon was a feast unknown to the Howard 
menage. The master of the house was seldom at home 
in the middle of the day; and Linda, if she happened 
to feel hungry between breakfast ahd dinner-time, 
took the simplest and least expensive means of satisfy- 
ing her wants. She now entered the house, and pres- 
ently emerged. thencs, carrying in her hand a slice of 
dry bread~Mr. Howard was the only member of the 
household permitted to indulge in the headlong ex- 
travagance of butter—which she proceeded to dispose 
ofin a leisurely and contented manner while she gazed 
at the sunny landscape before her. 


An immense, clumsy raft, with timber from the Bo- 
hemian mountains, was floating down the stream, pe 
ed by a few rough-looking fellows, who, having felled 
the wood in their own country, were drifting down in 
this easy fashion towards the sea, to dispose of it, raft 
and all. Linda, watching the occupants of the unwield: 
craft, was thinking to herself that such amode of travel- 
ing must be very amusing, and that, upon the whole, it 
must be pleasanter to belong to the lower classes than 
to the tag-end of the upper-middle, when 
a sound which had of late become, familiar 
to her--the distant noise of oars turning in 
the rowlocks, caught her ear, and startled her 
with a sudden thrill of expectation. Could it be pos- 
sible that Mr. Mainwairing had not gone to Moritzburg, 
after all? Almost before she had had time to put 

estion to herself the sharp bow of a boat shot out 

‘om behind the evergreens at the end of the lawn, and 
there, sure enough, was Mr. Mainwairing in_his shirt- 
sleeves, making for his accustomed landing-place. 
Linda ran down to meet him. He was 7 making 


} 


works, aud thence, by a uatural transition, of the su-! times than now. Dresden, basking in the sunshine, | fast his boat to the stump of a tree, but he looked up 
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sand took off his hat as the girl approached him, her face 
beaming with a bright welcome. 

*“] am so glad to see you !" she exclaimed. 

Mainwairing stepped out of the boat, and beld out his 
hand, striving’ ineifectually not to look too much grati- 

” fied at this announcement, 

“Are you really?” he said. ‘I was just. thinking I 
ought to apologize for taking you by surprise in this 
way.” 

“Pray don’t do anything of the kind, . I don’t know 
when I have been so pleased to see anybody. I was 
simply dying of loneliness when you appeared. Gene- 
rally i can bear a good deal of my own company; but 
there are some days—don't you know ? —when one feels 
that one must haye somebody or something to talk to 
—even if jt were only a dog or a cat.” 

“You are very flattering,”’ said Mainwairing, gravely. 

“Oh, I did not mean to say that Ldon’t prefer you a 
thousand times to a dumb animal. In fact, I had ra- 
ther to talk to you than to anybody else in Dresden. 
Papa has gone out, and I suppose I shan’tsee him again 
till dinner-time.” 

“For this and all his mercies!” muttered Mainwair- 
ing, inaudibly, stooping to pick a flower. 

“So [hope you mean to stay a goodlong.time. By- 

. the-bye, why are you not at Momitzburg? You didn’t 
forget again, did you ?”’ 

“No,’’ replied, Mainwairing, ‘I did not forget ; but 
unfortunately I woke with such a bad, headache that I 
really. could not have ridden out there in the hot sun.” 


Linda lookedsurprised: ‘‘ You are better now, I sup- 
pose?” she said; “ because I should thinkrowing must 
be at least as bad for a headache as riding.” 

*I thought arow to Blasewitz would dome good— 
and it has,” said Mainwairing, smiling. 

“Do you moan to say,” said Linda, with a quick side- 
lance at-him, “that you did not want to go to Moritz- 
urg 2” 

“JT most certainly did not. But you need not look as 
if you thought I had told a dreadful fib; LT really had a 
headache. At the same time, mind you,I think one 
is justified in saying anything to escape the infliction 
of a pic-nic.”’ 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” said Linda, doubt- 
fully; *‘ but, at all events, I am delighted that you have 
come. You don't want to practice at once, do you? It 
is so nice sitting here.” 


“Tt don’t want to practice at all,’’ said Mainwairing, 
stretching himself full length on the ground beside his 
hostess. “I want nothing, except to hear you talk, and 
feel the sun, and see the flowers, and listen to the birds, 
ap thank Heaven that I haven't got to entertain Ada 

‘ower.”” 

“But I thought you liked Miss Tower so much,” said 
Linda, looking up from the work which she had re- 
sumed. 

“Did 1say 80? Oh, yes, like er very well: Lhave 
known her all my life,asI told you. ButI don’t feel 
quite up to being bored with her to-day.” 

“Do you know,” said Linda, beginning to «. .ich 
again, ‘I have an idea that some day or other you will 
marry Miss Tower?’ 

Mainwairing had claspedhis hands behind his head, 
and was staring up at the sky. He showed no signs of 
surprise or discomfiture at this abrupt prediction but 
said, without altering his attitude : 


“Noone can tell what the future may have in storo 
for him ; but [ have more than one excellent reason fo: 
thinking that youare mistaken. Without taking into 
consideration my own personal wishes, I can assure 
you that Mrs. Tower is far too ambitious to dream of 
aznarrying her daughter to a pauper likeme. I fancy 
¥ fee her face if any one proposed sueh an alliance to 

er! 

“ And Miss Tower—what would sho say ?” 

| “Really, I don’t know,” answered Mainwairing. “TI 
hhave had no opportunity of getting at Miss Tower’s 
sentiments with regard to me in the light of a possible 
husband, andI never shall have, for I have not the 
Hera intention of questioning her upon the sub- 
ect.” ‘ : 

“Tam glad of that,” said Linda, thoughtfully, 
“‘ because she did not seem to me to be exactly the sort 
of person who would suit you.” 

“ Very few people do suit me,”’ said Mainwairing ; “I 

| am acantankerous sort of brute, taking me altogether. 
But Ada is not so objectionable as youimagine. She is 
one of the most popular girls I know.” 

i I dare say,” said Linda; “but she is quite— 

uite’—— 
2 “ Quite a lady ? Well, yes, I think sheis. You see, la- 
dies in the present day are very different from what they 
used to be twenty or thirty years ago. It is the custom 
nowadays to be unceremonious and familiar, to talk 
loud, andto know everything and say everything. - It 
ig not a fascinating custom, I admit, and the novelty of 
it has worn offlong ago, Still, the best people follow 
it; and one can’t blame a girl who naturally 
wishes to be considered fashionable for doing as others 
” 


“T don't know anytling about fashionable people,” 
wee Linda; “but I don’t think a lady ought to be ill- 

red. Miss Tower treated me last night as if I were 
her servant—much more rudely, indeed, than I would 
ever have treated any servant. And yet my family is 
at least as good as hers, though I am poor,” added 
Linda, drawing herself up proudly. For had not her 
mother been Lady Helen Blount? And did not her 
father bear the name and arms of Howard? The truth 
is that that modest gentleman wore upon his little 
finger a signet-ring engraved with a lion-statant, guard- 
ant, and wasin the habit of referring blandly to cer- 
tain eminent persons as belonging to ‘the Catholic 
branch of the family.’”” Poor Linda had heard very 
little about her paternal grandfather, and was quite 
unaware that the valuable plate left by him to his son, 
Mr, Thomas Howard, of Lombard street, E.. C., and 


_his knees, and drinking out of somebody else’s glass, is | 


| Linda!” and presently Mr. Howard emerged from be- 
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Lancaster Gate, W., bore the device of a sheep proper, | 
encircled by the motto Sic vos non vobis. 

Mainwairing attempted no further defence of Miss 
Tower, nor did Linda care to pursue the subject. 

“Do you dislike picnics very much, Mr. Mainwair- 
ing?” she asked, after a pause. 

“Dislikeis not the word,” replied he; ‘‘I positively 
loathe them. Inever met aman who didn’t—unless, 
of course, he was in love. In that case picnics may be 
tolerated as a means towards an end; but that any | 
human creature, in a healthy state of mind, can enjoy | 
squatting cross-legged on the ground, with his plate on | 


simply incenceivable.” 

“How unfortunate!’ said Linda. ‘We are think- 
ing of making a small party to spend the day at Schan- 
dau to-morrow, and paps meant, if he had met 
you to-day, to haye asked you to join us; but, of | 
course, now we must not venture to inflict such a trial 
upon you.” 

“That,” said Mainwairing, ‘‘is quite a different thing. 
It is large picnics that I object to—not small ones. Be- | 
sides, I really feel that I ought tosee the Saxon Swit- | 
zerland.”” : 

“You will come, then ?” 

“With all the pleasure in life. 
yourselves?” 

“Only an old lady. who lives near us here—a Countess 
Von Zerlitz—and her daughter; and perhaps Herr Von 
Oberndorf,if he is not on duty.” 

“H’m! What sort of a person is Fraulein Yon 
Zerlitz? Dumpy and blond and dowdy, of course; has 
a great flow of artless conversation, in all probability; 
being a German, is safe to be musical ; so that we shall 
have that in common, I daresay I shall get on very 
éomfortably with her.” 

Linda was forced to confess that this slight imaginary 
sketch was not wholly devoid of resemblance. 

“But why are you so anxious about Fraulein “Von 
Zerlitz ?” she asked. 

“ Because it is forcibly borne in upon me that she and 
I will haye to employ the greater part of to-morrow 
in cultivating one another’s acquaintance. Your father 
will naturally pair off with the old lady; and you, I 

resume, will be monopolized by your friend the 
Freiherr.” 4 

“Indeed, you are quite mistaken,” said Linda. “I 
should not think of remaining with the same person 
all day; papa would not likeit, Besidesif I had to 
choose my companion, I should certainly prefer you 
very much to Herr Von Oberndorf.” 

“Would you?” said Mainwairing, almost eagerly. 

“Undoubtedly,” replied Linda. “And she was about 
to state her reasons for this gratitying preferenco— 
reasons which, perhaps, might not have been found al- 
together palatablo by its object—when a peremptory, 
rather high-pitched voice was heard calling ‘Linda! 


Who is going besides 


hind sa clump of bushes, his eyes fixed upon a strip of 
blue paper which he held in his hand, and which 
appeared to be arousing in him feelings of no slight 
displeasure. 

“What is the meaning of this, may I ask?’ said he, 
tapping the offending sheet with an indignant fore- 
finger. ‘‘Here’a a grocer’s bill sent in to me, amount- 
ing to upward of nine thalers, for biscuitsand preserved 
fruits, and God knows what else! I thought it was 
clearly understood between us that the money which I 
allow you for housekeeping was to cover all expenses 
of this kind.” 

Linda had stood up to receive her punishment braye- 
ly, thereby unintentionally concealing the recumbent 
form of Mr. Mainwairing, whose existence, indeed, she 
had entirely forgotten in this terrible and sudden mo- 
ment of detection. 

“We have had people often to dinner lately,” said 
she, humbly. ‘I was obliged to get dessert for them. 
Iam very sorry that horrid man has sentin his bill to 
you, papa; I never thought he would do that. And I 
am sure I shall be able to pay him off by degrees.” 


“That,” said Mr. Howard, with calm indifference, ‘is | 
entirely your affair. But you will please understand, 
once for all, that I will not be annoyed by housekeeping 
bills; that fwill not pay such bilds; and that ever 
of this kind occurs again, I shall stop the amount ou 
of your next—Hallo, Mainwairing!"" (with a swift dis- 
solution of sterness into amiability) “ didn’t see you be- 
fore. GladI got homein time to catch you. We are 
going to make a short expedition into the Saxon Switz- 
erland to-morrow—quite a small affair—and I’hoped you 
might be prevailed upon to make one of the party.” 


“So Miss Howard has, been telling me,” answered 
Mainwairing, staring straight before him, as his custom 
was when addressing Mr. Howard, for he harbored so 
strong: a prejudice against that gentleman that he neyer | 
looked at him when he could avoid it. ‘ZI shall be} 
very glad to accept your kind inyitation.” 

“That's allright. Linda, my dear, would you mind | 
going. ann getting me a pocket-handkerchief out of my | 
roor ?” 

And as soon as his danghter had dutifullyjdeparted on 
this errand, Mr. Howard took occasion to remark upon 
the dangerous and often fatal habit into which, as he 
said, young people were only too prone to fall, of ob- 
taining goods upon credit. 

“Idare say you thought me harsh just now,” ob- 
served this careful parent, “but it isa subject upon 
which I feel very strongly; and Linda, poor child, is 
sometimes apt to be careless. I had far rather put her 
to\a little temporary pain than Jet her get into the way 
of running up unnecessary bills, for [know well,” said 
Mr. Howard, wagging his head mournfully, ‘ how rap- 
idly such a tendency increases ifitis once given way 
to,” : 

“T should rather imagino you did!’ thought Main- 
wairing: but he said nothing, and continued to con- 
template space. 

“Yes,” went on Mr. Howard, finding his pause pro- 


ductive ofno reply ;“‘a father, if he wishes to do his duty 


a. 


by his children, must sometimes show himself severe, 
It is easier, of course, to be always pleasant; but. what I 
say is, a spoiled child hashad unkind parents. Don’t 
you agree with me?” 

Still no answer. 

“T must say, however,” proceeded Mr. Howard, “that 
I very seldom have toscold Linda. She'is not perfect, I 
admit; who is? But, making allowances fora few small 
failings, she really is as good a little girl as ever breathed, 
though I say it. Ishalllose my right hand when I part 
wipe her—as I suppose I shall have todo, some fine 

jay.”” 

Mr. Howard sighed quite pathetically at the antici- 
pation of so’ sorrowful an eventuality. 

Mainwairing, who had not moved from his recum- 
bent position on the grass, thrust his hands into the 
pockets of his flannel trousers, turned his head away 
towards the river, and began to whistle ‘La ci darem,’” 
softly: 

“Deuce take the fellow! What’s the matter with 
him ?” thought Mr, Howard, snapping of a spray. of 
laburnum and pulling the yellow flowers from their 
stem alittle neryously. “Is he going to sleep?” 

Apparently not; for on Linda returning at this 
moment with the requested handkerchief, Mr, Main- 
wairing sprung hastily to his feet and bade his friends 
good-bye, 

“T shall be late for the the table d@hote, as it is,’’ said 
he. “Au revoir, Miss Howard. I will be wp in good 
time to-morrow morning.’ And so’ strode away to 
his boat. . 

“Good fellow, Mainwairing,” observed Mr. Howard, 
watching the young man’s retreating figure, “but not 
brilliant.. I neyer can get a word out of him.” 

“He is not a great talker,” acquiesced Linda; “but 
I think he is a very pleasant companion.” 

“Not to me,” said Mr. Howard, turning away with a 
yawn; “ But that only shows that old men and young 
ladies belong to different species.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


HERB VON OBERNDORF UNSHEATHES HIS SWORD, 


Tue picturesque district through which the Elbe 
flowson its way from the rugged mountains of its 
birth towards the plains of Saxony and Prussia, and. 
which has received the exceedingly inappropriate name. 
of the Saxon Switzerland, is well known to English 
tourists, of whom small armies annually invade its 
quiet valleys, and leafy ravines, scale its modest moun- 
tains, and carve their honored names upon the soft 
sandstone of its rocks. The scenery of this country, 
which is of a very peculiar order, would be sublime if 
it could be looked at through a magnifying glass. 
Precipices, crowned by waving woods, tower smooth 
and sheer above the winding Elbe ; fantastic peaks and 
pinnacles and masses of rock, bare of amy vegetation 
save lichens and, here and there,a solitary fir-tree 
clinging to a cranny, risein abrupt isolation above 
miniature bright green meadows, and hem in gorges so. 
narrow that, as you peer down into them, they seenx 
scarcely wide enough to accommodate even the tiny 
streamlets which hurry through them to join the 
river. But the element of size is everywhere wanting ; 
and it is probably only the common possession of an 
abundance of rocks and pines that has led to the dis- 
covery of 2 similarity between this region and Swit- 
zerland, which country it resembles in much the 
same sense as Amsterdam may be said to resemble. 
Venice. 

Few people, however, desire perpetual grandeur of 
scenery ; and aman must be hard te please who would 
quarrel with the many charming landscapes that open 
out before him as he makes his way from Pillnitz to 
Bodenbach. There is pleasant enough occupation 
for a week or ten days of an idle tourist’s time in 
exploring the by-ways of the Sachsische Schweiz, as 
well asin making the excursions prescribed by the inex- 
orable law of Murray—the Bastei, with its far-stretch- 
ing prospect of woodland, river, and plain; the lofty 
(comparatively lofty) Winterberg; the fortress of Konig- 
stein, once considered impregnable, but no longer so, I. 
presume, in these days of Krupp cannons—and divers 
other points of interest, duly done justice tain the red 
book. It isa country, too, which has many associa— 
tions, legendary and historic, if the tourist care about. 
such things—which, in all probability, he will not. 

Whatis more likely to interest him is the fact that. 
hotel accommodation, unpretending but cleanly, and 
fairly good living, may be obtained in the .trim 
little pillage that nestle under the cliffs on either side. 
of the brown Elbe. Among these Schandau, which 
boasts of mineral springs, and is frequented during the 
summer season by Herrschaft of the most highly born 
description, enjoys a special pre-eminence; and it was 
rather the good character he had heard of the hotel of 
that little town than its proximity to some of the most. 
celebrated spots in Saxon Switzerland that influenced 
Mr. Howard in choosing it as the object of an excur- 
sion. 

Mainwairing, in obedience to the instructions he had 
received, left his bed atan abnormally early hour on 
the appointed morning, dressed himselfas quickly ashe 
was able, and arrived at the station justin time to catch 
the train inwhich the rest of the party had already 
taken their places. It is alwaysa mistake to run a 
train too close; butit is more particularly so when 
the traveler desires to have the choice of any particular 
seat, or to place himself next to any special person. Ima 
the present instance, Mainwairing, on being hastily 
thrust bya flustered guard into the compartment se- 
cured by Mr. Howard and his friends, found the seat 
next the farther window occupied by Linda, while that 
opposite to her had been taken possession of by Herr- 
Oberndorf. The two places in the center of the car- 
riage were filled by Mr. Howard and Fraulein Von Zer~ 
litz, aplump, fair-haired maiden of the true Teutonic 
type; and there was obviously no resource for the latest 


te] 
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arrival to ensconce: himself in the corner facing that in 
which the Frau Grafin Von Zerlitz had disposed her am- 
ple form. 

The Frau Grafin was one of those old ladies whose 
form and features are apt to prove terrible obstacles in 
the way of their daughters’ matrimonial prospects. No 
one could look at the younger lady without being con- 
vinced that time must inevitably develop her into the 
counterpart of her mother, nor could any impartial per- 
son, scrutinizing the lineaments of ‘the elder, fail to 
perceive that, at some not very remote period, she 
must have been the exact image of her daughter. 
What was a comely roundness of outline and youthful 
healthiness of coloring in the one had become mere 
obesity and rubicundity in the other; the plump 
cheeks and flaxen hair of the daughter were cruelly car- 
icatured in the mother’s yast countenance, and in the 
mud-colored bandeaux which she wore plastered down 
to her head witha smoothness only attainable, I 
fancy, by German ladies of advanced years; and when 
it is added that the countess had had the misfor- 
tune to lose her teeth, with the exception of one 
tusk, which (following, no doubt, the natural law 
of the survival of the fittest) had outlasted its 
fellows, and now rose defiant from her lower jaw, as ir 
calling the world to witness to its exceptional tenacity of 
existence, it will be perceived that the good lady was not 
precisely one of those whose external charms are likely to 
fascinate a new acquaintance. She was, however, of an 
innately sociable and amiable disposition; and though 
she, in common with nihe-tenths of the rest of human- 
ity, disliked nothing more than raising her voice to 
the shrieking pitch demanded for conversational pur- 
poses by the rattling of a train, she conceived it to be 
her duty to entertain the Englishman whom cireum- 
stances had thrown in her path, and proceeded accord- 
ingly to devote herself to that charitable task. 


The countess’s éducation had not gone so faras to en- 
able her to express herself in English; but in the French 
language she believed herself to be quite at home, and 
it was in an astonishing rendering of that tongue that 
she addressed her first remarks to Mr. Mainwairing. It 
must, I suppose, be conceded that society could not 
hold together if people only spoke when they had 
something to say; still, there are times when uneces- 
sary small-talk appears a burden more than any one 
has aright toinflict upon an unoffending fellow-crea- 
ture, and when closing of the eyes simulated snoring 
on the part ofthe yictim seem justifiable, if not laud- 
able. So, at least, thought Mainwairing, us the slow 
train jogged gently on, and his neighbor discussed to 
him of Dresden and its attractions to foreigner, in accents 
of piercing hideousness. But, for the honor of British 
politeness, it is gratifying to be able to state that he 
did not give way to any such temptation, but s{ood his 
ground like a man, never even indulging in a yawn till 
the seemingly interminable journey was at an end. 
Then, while the Frau Grafin, assisted by Mr. Howard, 
was slowly lowering her ponderous person from the 
carriage-step to the platform, he made his escape, and, 
catching up Linda, walked by her side down to tha 
ferry, which had now to be crossed; for Schandau 
stands upon the opposite side of the river to the rail- 
way. Freiberr Vou Oberndorf, who had hurried Miss 
Howard away from the station with needless precipita- 
tion, fell back reluctantly at his approach, and waited 
for the rest of the party with a downcast countenance. 

The young Saxon officer was desperately in love with 
Linda. Several weeks back he had interrogated his 
heart upon the subject, and had arrived at a realizing 
sense of the profound and unalterable nature of his 
attachment. Since then, being a true German, and ab- 
solutely free from self-consciousness and false shame, 
he had manifested his passion unreservedly to all such 
as cared to notice it. He reduced his daily allowance 
of beer; he became politely distant in his attentions to 
the ladies of the ballet, with whom he had hitherto 
been upon terms of easy familiarity; he never smoked 
a cigar without brushing his teeth afterward; he took 
to the use of scent, and bought so many pair of gloves 
that his. servant, though profiting by this extravagance, 
could not- refrain from uttering a respectful remon- 
strance against it. From being a young man of equable 
and placid temperament, he now showed himself, by 
turns, boisterously gay and unbearably irritable; and 
when his brother officers, divining the source of these 
symptoms, rallied him upon them, and begged to. be 
informed of the name of the lady whose charms had 
wrought so great a change, he shook his head with a 
sad and mysterious smile, and wrapped himself ina 
sorrowful silence. 

If Herr Von Oberndorf had been asked, he would have 
said that he had never been so wretched as at this 
period of his life ; but in truth I think he enjoyed his 
misery immensely. He wore upon his watch-chain the 
key of a box in which were preserved certain relics which 
he would not have exchanged for a colonel’s epaulets—a 
white kid glove, several faded flowers, a broken fan, 
and a couple of formal invitations to dinner, written in 
a neat but not very formed hand. In moments of de- 
pression he was wont to spread these treasures out 
upon the table before him, and sigh so loudly over them 
that he could be heard in the room below. Herr Von 
Podewitz, his comrade and bosom friend, suprised him 
thus occupied one evening, and very near quarrelled 
with him over it, being himself much smitten with the 
beauty of the fair Englanderinn. But true friendship 
knows no limits. and stops short at no sacrifices. Herr 
Von Podewitz, on being made the depositary of his 
comrade’s confidence, magnanimously cast away from 
him all idea of rivalry, and declared himself willing to 
do all in his power to furthur Von Oberndorf’s suit. 
His generosity dispersed the gathering clouds.. “ Like 
torrents from a mountain source,” the two young men 
rushed into one another's arms, and enibraced with 
effusion. ¥ 

“Henceforth,” said Von Podewitz, when he had re- 

covered a little from his natural emotion, “ we haye 
no secrets from each other. We strive, both of us, to 


secure the same object—thy happiness. Therefore I 
warn thee to be upon thy guard against one Mannerung, 
an Englishman, who is too often at the house of our 
good Herr Howardt.” 

i “He shall die,” responded Von Oberndorf, gloom- 
ily. 

“Na—that will I not say,” said the other, stroking 
his fair mustache. “But he is a dangerous fellow. He | 
plays the violin—hu-u-u !”” (Here Von Podewitz threw | 
back his head, pursed up his mouth, and emitted a 
sound intended to express unlimited admiration of the | 
musician’s skill). “I had not believed that an Eng- 
lishman could produce such sounds. Beware of him, 
my friend; for we know the power of music upon a | 
young girl’s heart.,’ 

With this caution fresh in his mind, Herr Von Obern- 
dorf had been greatly perturbed by the long tete-a-tete 
between Linda and Mainwairing, of which he had been 
an unwilling witness on the Bruhlische. He had 
walked up and down the platform ot the Dresden sta- | 
tion for an hour before the departure of the train for | 
Schandau, with the express purpose of forestalling the 
violinist by securing the seat next to his ladylove ; 
and so unreasonably exacting are lovers of his deserip- 
tion, that he was now furious because his rival had 
contrived to secure a few minutes of private interview | 
with the adored object. The poor young man, in 
short, was in that pitable state of mind which sees a 
rival in every male creature, and cause for jealousy in 
the simplest and most innocent actions. He ground 
his teeth because Mainwairing helped Linda into the 
fetry-boat; he could hardly contain himself for 
rage when the Englishman'offered to hold her parasol 
over her head for her, and he inwardly unathematized 
poor Frau Von Zerlitz, whhm he found himself obliged 
to assist in landing, and whose slow movements ena- 
bled the rest of their party to get a considerable start 
of her and her impatient escort. 

By Mr. Howard's forethought, breakfast had been 
ordered at tieSchandau Hotel on the preceding day, 
and was awaiting the hungry excursionists when they 
arrived. The landlord, his wife, and the one waiter 
who constituted all the staff of the establishment at 
this early season of the year, were at the door to re- 
ceive their guests. Mr. Howard acknowledged their 
profound bows with a dignified hauteur which im- 
inediately raised him in the estimation of these worthy 
people. 
led them to believe that, with us, an unassuming de- 
meanor bespeaks an empty purse, and that the higher 
wu man stands'in the social scale, the more difficult will 
he be to please. 

Mr. Howard must haye held similar views; for it 
was his invariable habit, on entering a strange hotel, 
to begin by giving as much trouble as possible. He 
now beckoned the landlord into a corner, and de- 
manded the bill of fare, over which he frowned with 
silent severity. 

“No fish!” he ejaculated, at length. 
there no fish ?” 

The landlord looked up at the fierce white mustache, 


“Pray why is 


encircled herneck was fresh and unwrinkled. Linds 
had not studied “How to Dress on Fifteen Pounds a 
Year, as a Lady,” that ingenious work not having been 
iven to the world at thetime we are writing of; but I 
oubtiwhether her annual expenditure greatly exceeded 
the infinitesimal sum declared therein to.be sufficient for 
alady’s yearly wants. Yet she never looked dowdy. 
Mainwairing was vaguely wondering why some women 
of obviously limited resources managed to dress better 
than others whose pin-money must probably reach four 
figures, when a question from Miss Howard roused him 
from his speculations. 
“Did yousee Miss Tower last night?” she asked. 
“ Indeed I did,” he replied, making a wry face. “It 
was just like my luck that sheshould be ae 
at the door of the hotel at the exact moment when 
was going in, with flannels and boating-shoes on. , That 
kind of thing only happens to me.” 

“Did you tell her where you had been?” asked 
Linda. 

“J told herI had been out on the river. I didn’t 
think I was beund to say that I had been to see you.”. | 

«And was she very angry ?” 

“Well, don’t think she was altogether pleased. It 
did look a little bit rude, you know.” 

“ I wonder what she thought of you!” 


“J don’t know, I’m sure—and TI don’t in the least 
care. Let us talk about something more interesting. 
May I direct your attention to the fact that, as far aswe 
have got, my prophecy about our respective companion 
to-day has been very nearly verified? The only point 
as to which I was mistaken is that I have been told off 


which is scarcely an improvement.” 

“Why, to whom are you talking now?” said Linda, 
laughing. 

“Oh, to you, for the moment; but it won't last long. 
Your military friend will seize upon you directly we 
leave the table, ifnot before; andI sha’n't get another 
word with you for the rest of the day. Heis looking atme 
now asifhe would like to eat me up, body and bones, for 
daringto speak to you ; and he is listening with all his 
ears to.catch whatI am saying. Only, he can’tmanageit, 
because I am talking too fast for him, and because he is 
obliged to pay some semblance of attention to that yolu- 
blo young lady beside him. If you would like to see 
the effect of impotent wrath upon the human coun- 


Their experience of the English nation had ; tenance, just give a glance at him.” 


Linda turned her eyes for a second upon her left- 
pod neighbor, who indeed was looking like a thunder- 
cloud. 

“ How I do detest young men!’ she. exclaimed, irri- 
tably, drumming with herfingers upon the table. “T 
thought this one was better than the rest ; but he is 
not—not the least ? He has been perfectly hateful the 
whole morning. Would you do me a yery great fa- 
vor?’ she continued, bending forward towards Main- 
wairing, and speaking with hurried eagerness. 

“Only too proud !’” E 

“ Then will you keep beside me for the rest of the: 
day ? Weshalldrive fora few miles from here ina 


the hooked nose, and the stern gray eyes of his patron, | wagonette, I believe, so that it won’t matter then ; but 


and trembled. He excused himself to the best of his | 
ability. It was true, alas! that, in spite of all his 

efforts, he had been unable to procure the salmon or-’ 
dered by the gracious Herr. The gracious Herr would 

kindly take into consideration that the bath-season 

had not yet commenced, and that there was a difficulty 

about obtaining delicacies at short notice. If the 

honored Gesellschaft had timed their visit a little later 

in the year, he would have been in a position to set be- 

fore them a repast with which he ventured to think 

they would haye been satisfied. As it was, he had 

done his utmost, and could only trust that any short- 

comings might be generously overlooked. 

“ Understand me,” said Mr. Howard, not in the least 
mollified by this humble appeal. ‘For myself, 1 am 
easily satisfied. Give me a couple of eggs, a loaf of 
bread, and a bottle of drinkable Rhine wine, and I am 
content. But I cannot have my friends starved or 
poisoned, IfI find your meat tough, your salad made 
with rancid oil, or your omelettes made with bad eggs, 
Tshall not only abstain from employing you again, but 
shall take care to let my friends in Dresden know why 
I am dissatisfied with you.” 

At this terrible threat the landlord literally shook in 
his shoes. He reiterated his assurances that he had 
spared no pains to provide the best breakfast that the 
circumstances permitted of, and backed towards the 
door, bowing obsequiously at every step. 

“Stop !’’ shouted Mr. Howard, when his host's hand 
was already on the door-handle. “Don’t attempt to 
palm offany of your Saxon Champagne on me as Moet | 
and Chandon, do you hear?’”’ 

“T beg you to believe, milord, that I am incapable 
of such dishonesty. Also the labels are upon the bot- 
tles, for any one to see.” 

“Labels are easily washed off and gummed on; I 
Know your tricks. Have you ordered the carriage to 
take us to the Kuhstall ?” 

“The horses are even now being harnessed, milord.”” 

“Then the horses are being harnessed an hour too 
soon. Take care that they are ready when wanted, 
that’s all. Now you can go.”’ 

And, upon the departure of the landlord, Mr. Howard 
resumed his ordinary aspect of smiling affability, and 
placed himself at the head of the table, beside Grafin 
Von Zerlitz, who had listened to the above colloquy 
open-mouthed, and was beginning to doubt whether 
her entertainer were not aman of much greater wealth 


afterward we shall have to walk ; and unless youcome: 
to my assistance [know Ishall be left alone with him ;. 
and you can’t imagine what anuisance he is!” 


“No friend ever yet applied to me for help in yain,’” 
replied Mainwairing, gravely. “If I had only my own 
inclinations to consult, I should naturally choose to 
devote myself to that beautiful and fascinating coun- 
tess; but, to please you, Iam willing to make a sacrifice. 
You néed feelno further anxiety on the subject. For 
the next six or seven hours—or even longer, if needful 
—Iam prepared to follow you like your shadow. Is 
there any other way in which I can be of use to you? 
If you wouldlike me to entice your young friend to 
the brink of the river, for instance, and gently shove 
him in, Ishouldn’t mind doing it. In fact, I should 
rather like it.” 

“Thank you,” said Linda. “But I don’t think it 
will be necessary todrown him, poor fellow. Afterall, 
I ought not to mind being left alone with him ; for he 
is very kind and pleasant, But he gets so utterly wea- 
risome after a time 1” 

“You will probably say the same thing of me to- 
morrow.” 

“No, Ishall not, You are quite differené. So much 
older than he is, for one thing.” 

“T would not mind betting long odds,’’ said Main- 
wairing, in a tone of ill-disguised annoyance, “ that 
when you are my age you will think yourself still 
young.” 

“Oh, I don’t call you old,”’ said Linda, generously. 
“Only, you know, there is a difference between you 
and Herr Von Oberndorf.” 


that, more particularly as you have such prejudice 
ageinst youth. At the same time, I don’t want you to 
look upon me as a fogy.”” 

“I should never have thought of calling you a fogy.” 
said Linda. 

In the meantime Herr Von Oberndorf was not en- 
joying breakfast at all, though the feast turned 


out a more satisfactory one than might have 
been expected, and eyen elicited a few words 
of ualified approval from Mr. Howard him- 
self. It is doubtful, indeed, if theinfatuated youth was 


even aware of the nature ofthe dishes set before him. 
He partook pretty freely of them all, it is true; but 
those whose experience includes any knowledge of 


and importance than she had hitherto imagined. 


Linda was seated opposite to her father, with Main- 
wairing upon her right hand and Von Oberndorfupon 
her left. The former, surveying his neighbor in his 
usual dreamy way, thought he had never seen her 
look so pretty before. Her white pique dress—the 
work of her own fingers—fitted her perfectly, her hat, 
also a home production, would not have disgraced a 
Regent Street window; and the light blue ribbon which 


German officers, will be aware that among many excel- 
lent qualities, both physicaland moral, these gentle- 
men possess no characteristic more distinctive than 
that of anobleand unfailing appetite; and I am in- 
clined to think that mere force of habit, and instinctive 
obedience to the behests of nature, would haveled Herr 
Von Oberndorf to eat with equal heartiness had he been 
on the brink of execution, instead of being only the 
victim of that torture of mingled love and jealousy 
which every sow of Adam has to pass through once or 


“Well, yes ; Idon’t mind going so far as to admit 


to Mamma Von Zerlitz instead of to her daughter— ~ 


HEAPS OF MONEY, 


twice in the course of his earthly pilgrimage. To the | prepared to protest against his likelihood of his bear- 


same cause may be attributed a somewhat larger con- 
ae hee of liquor than was quite consistent with pru- 
ence. 

By the time that he had emptied the small glass of 
cognac which was handed to him with his black coffee, 
Aha young man’s imagination—not in general a very 
cactive one—was heated to such a degree by the com- 
‘bined influences of wine and indignation, that he began 
‘tosee prophetic visions of the most consolatory and 
triumphant charcter. In one of these he pictured him- 
self scaling # hideous precipice to secure a flower for 
which Linda had thoughtlessly expressed a wish. He 
tsaw the whole party standing, pale and affrighted, 
watching the progress of the adventurous climber, 
~who reaches his prize, seizes it, and, descending rapid- 
dy, presents it, with a bow, to the agitated Fraulein, 
while the Englishman, too cowardly toattempt himself 
such a feat, sinks discomfited into the background. 
In another, he imagined Linda venturing too near the 
edge ofa treacherous slope. Her foot slips—she falls, 
ad disappears. Everyone rushes to the edge, only to 
find that the unfortunate girl has arrested her head- 
long course by grasping a tuft of brushwood, At any 
moment her hold may relax. Who dares imperil his 
life upon the chance of saving hers? Itis now that 
the gallant Von Oberndorf shows of what stuff ho is 
made. Without asecond’s hesitation, he swings him- 


_gelf oyer the brink of the precipice, reaches the half- 


fainting maiden, and to restore her to her weeping 
friends is but the work of a moment. The venerable 
Herr Papa comes forward, with tears in his eyes, and 
embraces the preserver of his only child. “The life 
which you have saved belongs to you,” says he, in ac- 
cents broken by emotion. Again,it is the poor crea- 
ture, Mainwairing, who, thrusting himself forward, 
with his usual officiousness, to help Miss Howard into 
the ferry-boat, loses his balance, falls into the river, and 
is being rapidly swopt away to inevitable death by the 
preven. Von Obendorf has his coat and boots off in no 
time. He casts himself into the stream, rescues the 
drowning map, and with a few powerful strokes brings 
him to the shore, asorry dripping figure. “J 
thank you for your courageous presence of mind ?” asks 
the miserable man, through his chattering teeth. ‘ By 
refraining, for the future, from obtruding your atten- 


_ tions where they are neither wanted nor appreciated,” 


responds the magnanimous rival, with crushing but 


. doserved severity. 


Unluckily for the poor dreamer, the day brought with 
it no realization of these bright possibilities. No strik- 


“ ing incident marked the drive up thesunny valley from 
Be: 


andau; and though, in the course of the subsequent 


ascent. through budding woods and over stony paths, | 


Miss Howard collected a bouquet of gigantic dimensions, 
the flowers of which it was composed were culled from 
the most dispiritingly accessible spots, and it was Main- 
wairing who gathered them for her. Nor did the young 
lady show any disposition to imperil lite or limb by an 
incautious approach to dangerous places. The incident 
of the ferry-boat remained, to be sure, for the end of the 
day; but this hadfrom the first appeared an occurrence 
of doubtful probability, and seemed still more so when 
the champagne of which it had been born had had time 
to disperse itself over its imbiber’s system. 

Early in the afternoon the object of the expedition 
was reached. This was the Kuhstall, a large natural 
arch or tunnel on the hill-side, which derives its name 
from a tradition that, during the troublous time of the 


“Thirty Years’ War, the peasantry used to drive their 


‘cattle thither, for safety from the marauders. It is one 
of the lions of the Saxon Switzerland, and is a favorite 
spot with excursionists. Looking out from the cool 
shade of its recesses, you discovor a wide landscape be- 
neath you—woodlands, hills, valleys, and rocks melting 
away into blue distance—the whole enclosed in a semi- 
circular frame of rugged stone. It is a comfortable 
stage-box, as it were, provided by beneficent Nature for 
such of her admirers as are short of breath, or not so 
young as they once were. Grafin Von Zerlitz, to whom 
the ascent had been pain and grief, sunk upon a bench, 
with an enormous sigh of contentment, as soon as she 
set foot within this haven of rest, and began to fan her 
heated brow with a pocket-handkerchief the size of a 


“tablenapkin, while her daughter produced from her 


pocket a pieco of embroidery, and set to work upon it, 
emitting from time to time an ejaculation of “ Wunder- 
schon !’’ or “ Reizend !” in the plaintive sing-song accents 
“by which German ladies are accustomed to express 
their appreciation of the picturesque. 
They were easily satisfied, these good-natured people, 
and not prone to take offence. Fraulein Von Zerlitzdid 
“not consider herself neglected because neither of the 
younger men of the party had addressed a word to her 
Since breakfast. She was very well contented to sit be- 
side her mother, to breathe tho fresh air, and to listen 
to Mr. Howard's somewhat antiquated gallantries. She 
laughed a little at those, as she bent over her Stickeret, 
and thought her entertainer eccentric, but very amus- 


ing. 

Mang while Herr Von Oberndorf had seated himself on 
the stone parapet at the mouth of the cavern, and had 
turned his back to the company. He looked so sad and 
solitary that Linda’s compassion was aroused, and she 
thought she would go and talk to him fora little. He 
did not move at her approach, and, peeping over his 
shoulder, Linda perceived that he was busy tracing 
with a pencil upon the soft stone, which already bore 
the names and initials of a multitude of previous visi- 
tors, the outline of a big letter L. At this sign Linda’s 
heart became hard again. 

“What are you doing?” sho asked, in a tone of some 
g@nnoyance. ‘ What in the world does L stand for ?”’ 

Her Yon Oberndorf explained that his Christian name 
was Ludwig. 

“Oh!” said Linda, not quite satisfied with this an- 
nouncement. She made no further effort at conversa- 


tion, but remained standing where she was; for she 
could not help suspecting that the Freiherr might pro- 
L by an H; and in that caso dhe was 


ceed to follow his 


“ How can I | 


ing the additional name oj Heinrich. 

The young man did not, however, commit this indis- 
cretion. He finished his L, surveyed it critically with 
his head on one side, from various points of view, and 
dived into his pockets for a knife wherewith to com- 
plete his design. Apparently he had leit that useful 
article at home, for affer a prolonged and fruitlsss 
search, he ended by drawing his sabre from his scab- 
bard, and set to work with the point of that redoutable 
weapon. 

“What a touching testimony to the advance of uni- 
versal peace!’ murmured Mainwairing, who, true to 
his engagement, had stationed himself at Linda’s 
elbow. ‘One has heard of swords being converted into 
ploughshares, but it never occurred to mo that then 
might be made serviceable as penknives. The Saxon 
army, it seems, can turn its weapons to some account, 
after all.” 

The remark was made in a low tone, but not low 
enough to escape the ear of the person to whom it re- 
lated. He wheeled round with his handsome young 
face ablaze with anger. ‘The Saxon army,” said he, 
“is quite so regdy to fight as the English army, sir.” 

“Tam sure of that,” answered Mainwairing, politely; 
“and I don’t doubt either your courage or your skill. 
All I meant to say was that, under existing circum- 
stances, you are not likley to have an opportunity of 
displaying either.” 

“I beg your pardon,” returned the other (what he 
said was “I bake your barton ;” but it is doubtful 
whether a strictly phonetic rendering of Herr Von 
Oberndorf's English would add to the comfort of the 
reader)—“" beg your pardon. Before the year is over 
there is good chance that we will have war mit Prussia; 
and then you will see that we can use our sworts as 
good as whoever you please.” 

“Well, I hope you may have war if you wish if; but 
I don’t see much prospect of it myself,’ replied Main- 
wairing, ignorant of the approaching catastrophe at 
Koniggratz. 

“And in the meantime,” continued the irate German, 
“if I choose to carve my name mit my sabre, I do not 
think it is the business of anybody but myself.” 

at not,’’ acquiesced Mainwairing, imperturb- 
ably. 

“Then, sir, you have no right to laugh at me.” 

“ My dear sir, I am not laughing,” began Mainwairing; 
but Linda twitched his sleeve, and drew him away be- 
fore he could finish his sentence. 

“Don't tease him,’’ she said. “Heis put out, poor 
fellow, because we have left himalone so long. Go and 
talk to Fraulein Von Zerlitz for alittle, while I get him 
into good humor again.” 

Mainwairing shrugged his shoulders and sauntered 


away obediently; and Linda seated herself beside the | 


offended warrior, whom she had no great difficulty in 
restoring to equanimity. He had quite recoyered his 
usual spirits long before he had put the finishing touch 
to his letter L, which was pronounced by Miss Howard 
to be a very successful piece of work, and which visitors 
tothe Kuhstall mayinspect and judge of for them- 
selves at the present day, unless somebody has scratch- 
ed it out. 

Gladly would the pacified Von Oberndorf haye pro- 
longed so pleasant an interview; but in course of time 
Mr. Howard pulled out his watch, remembered that a 
considerable distance intervened between the Kuhstall 
and Schandau, and declared that it was time to make a 
move. 

“Tf you want to catch the steamer for Dresden, we 
must he off,” said he. “Come along, Linda; make 
haste !"’ 

And, standing politely aside to let the ladies pass out 
first, Mr. Howard gently pushed Mainwairing in front of 
him, and linked his arm firmly within that of the young 
German, who was not a little surprised at this friendly 
demonstration. 

“ Can it be that the Herr Papa understands my wishes, 
and is favorable to them?” he wondered, His heart 
began to thump at thoidea, Poor Youth! He nomore 
saw that Mr. Howard’s object was to bring about a 
tete-a-telé between Mainwairing and Linda than he was 
aware that the knowing old gentleman had made in- 
quiries about his (Von Oberndorf’s) private fortune, had 
weighed him in the balance against the son of Sir George 
Mainwairing, with only the precarious life between him 
and a fine estate, and had found him wanting. 

Thanks, however, to thesteepness of the path, which 
rendered walking arm-in-arm a process of extreme dif- 
ficulty and discomfort, Herr Von Oberndorf effected his 
escape by-and-by, and joined the rest of the party. He 
did not contrive again to obtain undisputed possession 
of Linda’s ear; butit was at least some satisfaction to 
him to observe that his rival was not more fortunate; 
for Miss Howard now chose to devote herself exclu- 
sively to the Grafin Von Zerlitz, and never quitted tho 
old lady's side till the carriage was once more in sight. 

A wagonette is not a vehicle well adapted for pur- 

oses of confidential intercourse; therefore Von Obern- 

orf attempted nothing of the kind during the return 
drive to Schandau; but when Linda had seated herself a 
little apart from the others on board the steamer, he 
thought he saw his opportunity, and slipped into the 
vacant place beside her. It was true that the ineyita- 
bleand. obtrusive Englishman lay stretched on a rug at 
her feet; but he was smoking a cigar and contemplat- 
ing the sky, and seemed too much absorbed in his own 
reflections to offer any serious impediment to conver- 
tion. 

In truth, Mainwairing displayed no inclination to 
interrupt the flirtation—if flirtation it were—which 
ensued. He listened to the fresh young voices above 
his head, rising and falling through the beating of the 
paddle-whéels, and glanced up, from time to time, at 
the German's handsome, benelions face, with a certain 
feeling of pity and complacent superiority. 

“Poor devil!" he thought, “he is hard hit—and no 
wonder! Soshould I have been, I dare say, ten years 
ago. Ah, wellloneis only once young. At my age a 


man wants something more than a pretty face and an 
amiable disposition ; he wants connection, or fortune, 
or some other substantial bait to tempt him into matri- 
mony. I wonder whether she really cares about that 
good-looking, thick-skulled young cub? Ishould hope 
not; for really he isn’t good enough for her. She cer- 
tainly is one of the prettiest girls I ever saw in all my 
life; clever, too, and kind-hearted. A man might do 
worse, if he had money enough to be able to please 
himself, and didn’t mind an objectionable father-in- 
law, In me, of course, it would be simply idiotic to 
think of such a thing. And yet— But Isuppose she 
wouldn’t take me, in any case, She seems to put me 
upon about the same footing as her father; which has 
its conveniences, though it is scarcely flattering.” 

With these and other disconnected thoughts Main- 
wairing was so much taken up that he never once 
opened his lips between Schandau and Dresden. Tho 
steamer hurried swiftly down with the stream, through 
wie defiles, and past cosey white villages and yel- 
low cliffs and overhanging pine woods, and s0 out to 
the broad plain where the towers and spires of Dresden 
rose, fired by the sunsct. 

Here the Frau Grafin’s antiquated carriage, with its 
ill-groomed horses, and coachman clad in threadbare 
liyery and peaked cap, was awaiting the arrival of its 
mistress. The three ladies and Mr. Howard installed 
themselves therein, and, having made their adieux to 
Mainwairing and Von Oberndorf, were presently lum- 
bering away at a slow jog-trot over the stones. 

And now an accident occurred which, thought it ap- 
peared trifling enough at the time, proved subse- 
quently productive of unpleasant consequences to more 
than one of the persons with whom this history is 
concerned, Mainwairing, who had remained, for a 
second or two, gazing absently after the Grafin’s re- 
treating coach, turned sharply round on his heel, for- 
getful of the vicinity of the young officer, and catch- 
ing his leg on the latter's trailing sabre, came near 
to falling headlong on the ground, 

“Confound it!’ he exclaimed, rubbing his shin. 
Then he addod, with asmile, ‘‘ I seem fated to fall foul 
ot your sword to-day.” J 

The words were spoken thoughtlessly, and without 
any evil intention ; but Von Oberndorf, in his readiness 
to take offence at anything the Englishman might say 
or do, really believed the whole thing had been done 
on purpose. He turned white with anger, and drew 
himself up to his full height. 

“ Berhaps, sir,” said he, “you shall find my swort 
yet more in your way before you have dohe mit me!” 

And with that he wheeled about and marched off ma- 
jestically—lett-right, left-right—as if he had been on 
parade. 

Mainwairing watched him for amoment with mingled 
surprise and amusement, and then sauntered away to- 
wards the Hotel Bellevue, and forgot his existence, 


CHAPTER VY. . 
A 
MAINWAIRING GETS INTO TROUBLE. 


The violin which lay inits case in thecorner of the 
drawing-room at Blasewitz was not the only instru- 
ment of its kind possessed by Mainwairing. He had 
two others at Dresden, one of which was intrusted to 
the keeping of Herr Messner, his instructor, while the 
third he kept in his room atthe hotel, and wasin the 
habit of practicing upon, for an hour or more, every 
day, after breakfast, to the delight of such of his neigh- 
bors as were of a musical turn, and, it must be con- 
fessed, to the no small annoyance of the rest. 


On the morning after the Schandau expedition, 
Mainwairing was beginning to tune up as usual, when 
a waiter brought him alimp glazed card, on which was 
engraved in sloping characters, surrounded by flour- 
ishes, the name of Graf Von Podewitz-Seeburghausen. 
“Beg the gentlemantto come in,” said he; and while 
he was still studying the card, and wondering who his 
polysyllabic visitor might be, the door was thrown 
open, and an officer, dressed in full uniform, with 
twinkling eyes, and a formidable blond mustache, en- 
tered. 

Mainwairing recognized him at once as a merry good- 
natured little fellow whom he had met, some wecks 
before, at Mr. Howard’s, and advanced, holding out his 
hand, which the other somehow did not seem to no- 
tice. 

“Tam very sorry, Mr. Mainwairing,” said the new- 
comer, bowing profoundly, and speaking with almost 
tragic solemnity, “that I have to visit you upona most 
unpleasant business.” 

“Indeed?” said Mainwairing raising his eyebrows 
slightly. “Please sitdown. And what may this un- 
pleasant business be ?” y 

The count’s jolly round face wore an expression of 
portentous gravity. . 

‘Tam sent,” said he, ‘by my friend, Herr Yon Ob- 
erndorf, who says you will understand, after what has 
passed yesterday, that he desires .satisfaction from 

ou.” 

“A challenge?” exclaimed Mainwairing, laughing 
outright. ‘“Howabsurd! Why, I have no quarrel 
with Herr Von Oberndorf. Certainly,I accidentally 
stumbled over his sword last night, and I recollect now 
that he seemed rather unreasonably irritated at the 
time; but, upon my word, the impression left on my 
mind was rather that he owed moe an apology than that 
Ishould offer himany. However,I am willing to say 
that Lam sorry for my awkwardness, if that will satisfy 


” 


him. Dosit down.” 
Herr Von Podewitz shook his head and remained 
standing. 


‘* It will be more regular that I discuss this with any 
friends you may please to name, sir,’’ said he. ‘I shal) 
be very gladif the affaircan arranche itself without 
ploodshed; but I must warn you that Herr Von Obern-~ 
dorf will not becontent that you apolochise only for 


HEAPS OF MONEY: o 


Enjin | I will do my best to carry ont your Wishes. | exactitude." “He was ‘a. short, ‘smooth-shaven’ ma 
(If I can persuade this young man to accept your €x- | whose. age, it would haye required a skilled - 
cuses, so much the better. et not, we will teach him a | ognomist to determine.” He was a great favorite in so- 
little lesson that; shall. keep, him in bed for 4 week or'| ciety, partionlasy among ladies, with whom his musi- 
two to think over his impertinence, | " cal and histrionic talents, his smart sayings and inex- 
IY shall present myself at the Hotel Bellevue to- f haustible flow of gossip; madé him’ always a welcome 
morrow punctually at the dinner hour., ; | guest. He spoke English, and seyeral other languages, 
“ Always yours, : L.” "with perfect fluency and scarcely an accent; but he at- 
‘ ; E . | fected the French style of dress and manners, wore his 
‘All very fine,” muttered Mainwairing, as he thrust | fair hair cut short a la brosse, had yery white hands and 
, this. niissive into his pocket; “but if seems to me thut | teeth, a perpetual smile, half Jesuitical, half debonair, 


the srnall-mastter you aed of. There is more behind,” 
said the little officer gravely. ri ’ : 
“Stupid young: faiot 1” thought Mainwairing. “He 
will Linda’s nameinto this, foolish business, and 
get her talkedabout all oyer the town, He deserves.a 
good sound, thrashing |’. | Then he said aloud, rather, 
more coldly: .:) . , a e 
“Lam not aware ofany. other cause, of, dispute... But 
as your friend seems determined to quarrel, I sup-, 
Ms pose one excuse will. do as well) as another, L. don’t 


know much about the etiquette in matters of this kind 
—we don’t fight duels in Fngland, as perhaps you know 
—but probably, i had, better refer you, to some friends 
of mine,”. . Wi, yobity 

Herr Von Podewitz intimated that this would be 
the proper course.,.Mainwairing paused in.some per- 
plexity. He liad very few acquaintances in Dresden 
whom he could ask to.act for him in such a case, and | 
he was, particularly anxious that the fracas should, if 
possible, be kept from reaching the ears of the goksip- 
ing English colony, In this extremity he bethought | 
him of a certain M, Lepkine, attache to the, Russian | 
embassy, and a skillful violinist, with whom he had 
become tolerably intimate at the house of Herr 
Messner. 

“T will write to M. Lepkine, one of the, Russian 
attaches,” he said. “Perhaps you may be already ac- 
quainted with him ?” 

Herr Von, Podewitz nodded assent. 

“TI will write and ask him to receive you at the Rus- 
sian chancellerie at twelve o’clock to-morrow. _ Will 
that suit you?” é 

“Perfectly,” replied the little, count, and, bowing 
once more, withdrew. j L 

“Solam going to fight a duel,” thought Mainwair- 
ing, when he was alone. “How very ridiculous! And, 
at the same time, how excessively unpleasant!’ Of 
course, I shall get shot, or run through the body, if the 
thing takes place. It is.a remarkable fact I always do 
get the worst of it in everything. . I wonder, now, 
whether I can’t get out of itin some Way.” : 

Mainwairing debated this question, with the help of |. 
& pipe, for a qi rof an hour, and finally felt com- 
palit to answer it in the negative. He might, no 

oubt, decline altogether to meet his adversary, on the 

ound that dueling has become obsolete among 

glishmen ; but le knew that such a contse would 
assuredly cause him to be branded as a coward by the 
whole of his German acquaintance, and he was not philo- 
rophical enough to contemplate that. eventuality with 
indifference; Moreover, he had virtually shut himself |, 
off already. from Sopting any such line of conduct by 
referring Herr Von Podewitz to his Russian friend. 
There was obviously a second alternative. It was sufii- | 
ciently evident that an assurance ou the part, of the 
Englishman that he harbored no pretensions to the 
hand of Miss Howard would prevail upon Herr Von 
Oberndorf to withdraw his challenge. But Main- 
wairing decided at once that he would say nothing of 
that kind. He was determined that in no case would 
he allow Linda’s name to be brought into the quarrel ; 
and this resolntion was bi pleted in his mind when 
he sat down aud wrote the following note: 


‘Hore, BELLEevur, April, 1866. 


“My prar, LEPKINE—Lscraped the skin off the shin 
of, my leftJeg, yesterday atternoon, tumbling over the |, 
sword of.a young officer—Von Oberndorf by name—and, 
in pursuance, I presume, of the custom of this enlight- 
ened country, he has sent a friend to me this morning 
with a challenge in, due;form. I hope you will, not 
think I have taken, too great a liberty in referring this, 
young man to you, and requesting him. to call upon 
het at twelye o'clock to-morrow. His name, is, Von)) 

odewitz, and he says he- knows you, 4 

“I am centirely ignorant of the ordinary course of) 
procedure in matters of this kind ; bat I suppose that, 
in the event of your/kindly consenting te act for mie, 
some conversation will take place between you and 
Herr Von Podewitz as to the origin of the: quarrel, and | 
that you will be required to make some apology of con- 
cession/on my behalf, If so, please say that I am ready 
to apologize for any clumsiness I may have displayed— 
I have already done so, in fact—but ‘that I absolutely 
decline to discuss any other: reali or fancied grievance 
that Herr Von Oberndorf may) have against me; and 
should Herr Von Podewitz in to hint-at thang 
the kind, I'shall be much obliged if you will cut’ him 
short at the outset. : Eee 

“It you have no other engagement; will you dine 
with me to-morrow evening, and let me know the up- 
shot of your interview ? 

“Lam taking it for granted, yon see, that you will be 
ood-natured enough to see me through this stupri 
usingss; but I don’t know that I have any right to 

expect that you should put yourself too much incon- | 
Yenience. | 
“Lhe bearer will wait for a reply. ) 
“Very truly yours, 
“GEORGE MarNwarRinG."’ 


Within an hour Mainwairing received M. Lepkine’s. 
answer: : 


“Enchanted, my dear Men ratning: to be of any ser- 
vice to i in any way! Let your Von Podewitz come 
and find me to-morrow; I shall be ready to receive him. 
It seems t6 mie that Pknow his name, dnd also that of 
the other; butin this country all ‘the: officers aré so 
much alike that itis (difficult to distinguish’ one’ from 
the other even when they are present, much more when 
their backs‘ dre turned, ‘ OF aff [m1 ais 
“But whiat droll instructions you sénd me; my dear 
istlnualnan sour pouphin quonte nea teames oak Mir 
c you—you — ‘the. affair contin- 
ues ? \You'do not anderstadd; then; that'l cannot allow | 
ny principal to fight without any reason? Ido not ask’ 
for your dontidence ; butyou'have placed me in a difii-'! 
e osition, j , Dit i Wiiw iba 


‘tain Seandals in high life, an 


‘ing—the prince has got his work laid out for him. De- 


' ofthat /kindsheld over their heads. 


little astonished at his’ visitér’s warmth. 


if one of usis to be sent to bed, it is not likely to be | 


‘Von Oberndorf, who has probably been fighting duels, | 
more oF Jess, eyer since he left school. What a nuisance | 


| the whole thing is !” | 


For the present, at all events, he determined that he | 


would dismiss the disagreeable subject from his mind, | 


and proceed to occtipy his day as he had intended to do | 
before Herr Von Podewitz’s unexpected visit. So he | 
took his way down to the river-side, and, jumping into 
his boat, pulled up to Blase witz, as usual. 

On his'arrival there: he found Linda at the Piano, and 
her father seated in a cane-chair outside the open win 
dow, siioKing & cigarette, ahd’ reading Galignanit. Mr. 
Howard had discovered in ‘his paper a mysteriously 
worded announceinentrelating to the disclosure of cer- 
was chuckling over it 
gleefully. 

“Tsay, look here,’”” he whispered, catching Mainwair- 
ing by theelbow, and) thrusting the. interesting para- 
graph under his nose. ‘‘ Here's a pretty kettle of fish! 
1 eh said that marriage would end badly. Know 
the princess ?”’ 

“Thave met ber in, Paris,” answered Mainwairing, 

“Sohayel.’’ (And so, indeed, he had+in the Bois 
de Boulogne.) “Charming woman! _ Clever. too—un- 
commonly elever,’: But, not quite eleyer enough to 
keep a secret, hey? I'll tell you what itis; Mainwair- 


pend upon, it, le’ll haye half adozen duels to fight. be- 
tore he gets to the.end. of this business.”’ 

“More feol he,’’. said Mainwairing....“‘Of all ways of 
revenging one’s self I think deuling is the most absurd. 
Why on.earth, because a man has done me the greatest 
injury in his power, am Ito give, him, the ‘chance. of} 
taking my lifejinto the bargain 2)’ : ct 

‘My. dear. fellow,” replied.Mr. Howard, grandly, | 


, * there are situations in which aman of honor has no al-} 


ternative.” j } 

“Mes, I know that is, the, Continental idea; | butL 
think weare much more sensible in England,. If 
the prince;were,an..Englishman,; he would ;simply put 
his wife into:-the Divorce Court, and there would be an 
end of the matter.” i 445 

“There is no divorce_in France; and if there were, I 
doubt whether Frenchmen would ever be cold-blooded 
enough to accept it) as a substitute for sword und fire. 
AndIam not sure, mind you; 'that dueling has not its 
advantages even in cases of less serious offenses.) It 
keeps up the standard of manners and politeness, and 
sojon}. A man has to be upon his P's and Q's, you see, 


| when he knows that a trifling incivility may cost Lim’ 
the sight ofan eye or the use of a leg,"* . 


Main wairing shuddered inyoluntarily. .: | 

“ People must be utter savages,” he said, “ who can’t 
behaye themselves without, having pains'and penalties 
sides, I altogeth- 
erdeny that the system acts as)you, say .it does. The 
effect of itis simply to produce a race of bullies, who, 
being pretty sure of their own 'skillwith their weapons, 
go about, the world treading .on the,corns of their in- 
offensive neighbors, in order to gain’ a character for 
physical courage without running any risk. , There. is 
no living. creature for whom I have a more complete 
contempt than,a professional duelist,” ' 


And having deliveréd himself of this harangie, with 
an emphasis which clearly came fromthe’ heart, Main- 
wairing marched into the house, leaving Mr. Howard a 


And now the customary crash of chords and the twang- 
ing of the violin burst forth. It was impossible to pe- 
ruse ‘a néwspaper with any sort of profit or comiort 
within, a hundred yards of such a din; so Mr. Howard 
took ‘up his chair and sauntered away toa more dis- 
tant part of the garden, whence he did not emerge 


| again till after Mainwairing had left.’ ° 


There was more honest practising than conversation 
that day. Mainwairing wasin one of his silent moods, 
and either left Miss Howard’s remark ‘unanswéred, or 
replied to them so totally at random that she gave up 
talking to him at.last.as g bad job. Bunt when the time 
cime for him to take his leave, he kept Linda’s hand in 
his rather longer than was his wont, or than the occasion 
seemed to warrant, 

“Good-bye, Miss Howard,” he said. “I sha’n’t be 
able to corne to you to-morrow, I’m afraid.” 

“Sha’n’t you?” said Linda. -‘ How tiresome! But 
you will come the next day ?” 

“Yes, if I can. Good-bye.” . 

And so he walked riage 4 slowly towards the river, sigh- 
ing as hé went; for he thought,‘ Perhaps I shall never 
see Linda or Blasewitz again.” ~ 

Then the ludicrous side of the situation presented 
itself to-him, and he winced and colored at his own sen- 
timentality, not being # man who could bear to be ridi- 
culous, eyen though there were no one to laugh at him 
but himself. ; : 

Mainwairing was as brave &man. as another, but he 
was of a somewhat nervous and irritable temperament; 
andit must be confessed that the ne: 


asleep or playing the yiolin—seemed to him a pass ve’ 
alow! A He hel pfepaeedt to take his ¢ rac ai 


luck that fate might have in store for ; but he did 
BOF WES Vethg hett iu weperog da aria enikeapie Wiel 
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M. Lepkine made his appearance with exemplary 


on his lips, and was an unmistakable Russian from the 
crown of his head to the sole of his foot. ‘ 

“Fh bien, mon cher,’ said he, taking his host’s hand 
in one of his own, while he patted him gently on the . 
shoulder. with the other, “Ihave arranged your affair 
for you.’ , pL toate 

“What! is there to be no duel, after all?” asked 
Mainwairing, unable to keep his features from relaxing 
into a slight smile of satisfaction. ‘ = 

“ Certainly there is to be a duel! It was’ that- that 
you wanted, was it not?” : ; 

“Oh, all right!” said Mainwairing, turhing away to- 
wards the dintier-table. “By all means let us cut one 
another's throats if it is necessary. But why you 
should have thought that I wanted to do anything so 
senseless I don’t know.” : 

“Why did ‘you not tell me as: much in your note? I” 
was to offer an apology, which you seemed to know in 
advance would not be accepted, and Iwas to refuse to 
listen to another word upon the subject.” . 

“Ah, well,” said Mainwairing, “I suppose’ there 
was no help forit. Now lef us hear all about your 
interview.’” : 

‘The Russian sat down, spread ‘his napkin over jie _ 
knees, and laughed to himself, as at some diverting 
reminiscence, a i 

‘He is a good boy, that Yon Podewitz,” said he, “but 
afunny fellow. Everything’ passed, at” first, exactly as 
I had expected, I began-by offering excuses on your 
Veo for your having accidentally stumbled against his 

end, ‘Yes,’ said he, “Mr. Mainwairing has already 
apologized to me himself, But that will not do.’ ‘Will 
not do?’ said I, ‘And*pray, ‘sir, what more do you 
want?’ ; Then -he, began @.long rambling story,,about 


| Ehglish insolence, and the, honor, of, the Saxon army, 


and goodness knows what else,and .ended mt. last by - 
saying that.he had a proposition.to make., ‘Ala 

heure,’ said I, ‘What is your proposition?’ And what-- 
do you thinkit was?” » “i? 7 

“I don’t know, I’m'sure.” : 

“Why, nothing more, nor; less than:that-you should 
leave Dresden within a week, and pledge your word not 
to return here for a year’s time.” . 

“Cool!” remarked Mainwairing, laconically, 


“‘ Naturally,” résumed M. Lepkine, ‘I latghed in his! 
face. ‘It only remains now, I think,’ said) I)*for us to 
arrange the place and time of meeting.”’ Thad no difti- 
culty with him after that: : Wefixed upon ‘a meadow 
that I know of near Tharandt.: (Have you seen Tharandt 
and ‘the Planensche Grund? © A charming ¢onntry 4) 
The day after to-morrow, early in the morning, is the 
time agreed upon. There are some little irregularities 
about the'affair; for instance, there should have ‘been 
two seconds on each side, but we decided to waive that; ( 
for the sake of greater secrecy.” ciog 2 : 

For Heaven's sake,” interposed Mainwairingy “let 
us have as few witnesses as possible |" j i 

“Justso. I knew that would be your wish) ‘Then, 
as to the choice of arms. We both claimed that; and 
for a time it seemed'us if we should not be able to come 
to an understanding ; but I stood firm, and at last he 
ae the point. Apropos, what weapon! do you 

laney 2” i 

“It:would be dificult to say with which 'I should ‘be | 
most awkward,” answered ‘Mainwairing. © ‘Can 1 
choose anything I like?” «. eeTihhed 

* Any recognized weapon.” } 

“Then I should propose that we attack one another 
with ‘life-preservers,”) said Mainwairing, with « 
jocularity. ‘That is abont the only instrument that I 
anilikely to have the advantage of him with.’ 

“ Eh, mon pauvre bon, it is not to preserve’ your iife 
that he desires, this blood-thirsty Saxon, Are you a 
good shot?” I 

“Pretty well, 
ike ier, th coup. 

“The rapier, then? I could show you @ pret je 
Une—deux |—crac |” - I 

And M. Lepkine, catching up a fork, made two rapid 
passes with it and spitted an imaginary foe. - 

“Very clever, I dare say,” said wairing, smiling, 
“Only, a8 I have not had a foil in my hand half a dozen 
times in the course of my life, I.am afraid it is not 
likely to be of much service to me.” 


“Tieng, tiens! You understand neither sword nor 
pistol, and you provoke a quarrel. Permit me to offer 
you my compliments on your courage.” 

“ But I tell you I didn’t provokea quarrel. Surely J 
have shown that sufficiently by apologizing.” 

The Russian shrugged his shoulders. 


“I presumed that your apology was not meant to be 
serious,” he answered, ‘“ You are oar to surround 
yourself with mystery, my good Mainw: . Never 
mind, Iam the least inquisitive of men. Well, which 
is it to be—pistol or sword ?” 

“ Which 6) 

“Tn your plage I should choose the sword. A. bullet 
through the lu that, yousee,is a serious matter; 
but a thrust wii 


I don’t think I ammuch good with @ 


d’ Armes to-morrow; there will always be time ,to give, 
Tipe Holle inwerae Bes 37 biptheiait pt om Vi drut 
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word abont this affair to your friends? I, have reasons 
for wishing it to be Ro niet.” 

“Tam mute,” said M. Lepkino, closing his lips firm- 
ty, and tapping them with his forefinger. ~ 

Mainwairing 6yed Him a little doubtingly. 

‘Are you sure,” he said, “that you can keep a 
Wweret?” Ls 

“Ye aska me whether I.can keep a secret! I, a dip- 
lomateands Russian! But for what, then, do you take 
mae ?” r 

And M. Legkiné assumed an air of such affronted in- 
nocence that Mainwairing felt ashamed ot his ignoble 
suspicions. 

“I take yon for a very good-natured fellow,” he said. 
“ And iff had not trusted you, do you think I should 
have asked you to help me out.of this scrape? I shall 
be very much obliged if you will give me a few hints 
to-morrow; but in the mean time let us forgot, if we 
can, that such things as duels exist.” 

So very little more was said upon tho subject that 
evening; but the next day M. Lepkino, true. to his prom- 
ise, took his friend to the fencing-school, and after a 
short encounter with the foils was able to, prove to him, 
in the moat conclusive and satisfactory manner, that 
had the combat been areal one, hé must have been kill- 
ed ten times over in as many minutes. 

“ Alas, my poor friend |’ he exolaimed at last, ‘you 
are of a clumsiness beyond belief As for attempting 
to touch your man, you must not even think of it. 

at you have to do-is quite simple. Keep always well 
behind your sword; nev; take your eye off your ad- 
versary’s face; don't-allow yourself to be flurried; and 
perhaps, if you have good luck, you may, get off with 
nothing worse than a scratch.” 

With these reassuring words to comfort him, Main- 
wairing returned to his hotel, and, going to bed early, 
that he miglit wake up fresh in the morning, was s00n 
sleeping as soundly as condemned criminals are said to 
do upon the éye of their execution. 


CHAPTER VI. 
, THE DUEL. 


MATNWwarnrneg woke With a start out of a sound sleep, 
and ‘saw'in the dim uncertain light of the early morn- 
ing a fighre*bondiny over him. 

Who ib that-?” he asked, drowéily, turning over and 
yawningy- - : 
¢ ltis I—Lepkine,” replied the figure. “ Wake up; it 


f 


is 

use words acted upon the person to whom they 
-né eddr-ssod. with all the-pleasing effect of a sudden 
e lisco.r-bath. He sat up in his bed and rubbed his 
cyet mignily, wishing ftom the bottom of his heart that 
% j sao down again and forget all about his un- 
_. 9 doce position, 

wi wh, hours ofthe, twenty-four, surely that. chill 
gray one which immediately preceties the dawn is the 
most melancholy—that hour in which the earth lies 
brooding under # stillness more oppressive than that 
of the night; in which cold-mists rise fromthe ground, 
and the stars grow faint overhead, and: souls which 
have been struggling to eseape, from. their. mortal 
prison since evening most commonly take their flight. 
Inover yet met with anyone who could assume or pre- 
serve acieerful aspect-at this particular bour of the 
day ; and I imagine that few. people: wno, fur reasuhs 
of their own, have caused theniselyes to be roused: be- 
fore sunrise have ever) failed, ab the first moment of 
awakening; to excenate ther follyin so doing. What 
cub-huntimg) can, beiexciting enough, what mountain- 
climbing sufficiently exlilarsting, one asksone's self. at 
such a moment, to atone for the miserable discomfort 
it entaile?. If only sliame did not furbid, ond: toy turn 
over and go to sleep,once’ more ly, And if the pursuit of 
pleasure appear inadequate to make Up for so great.a 
sacrifice, how deplorable mustbe tae menial condition 
of amapewho, opens his mnwilling,eyes upon thecheer- 
less -prospeet of along cold drive, and: aduelat-the end 
Of Milis tasurutia ; 

M. Lepkine, warned, it, may. be, by previous éxperi- 
ence, hadavoided: tais bad momentiby not going to bed 
at all. ~ It happened thabhe had been engaged to: a ball 
on the preceding evening, and there he had’ remained 
up to the.not very-sdyanced hour atiwhich such enter- 
tainments close in Germany ; aiter which he ha@.pors 
suaded.some kindred spirits to join him: in a game of 
bacearat, and had ‘kept them at it tit) their exhausted 
systems, could-hold ont-no longer. ;Then, beiny a man 
whom long habit had rendered) almost independent of 
sleop, he» hadibetaken, himself »to: the: Hotel Bellevue, 
andnow; 
a eaphquki the eyelids, but nobotherwise the worse for 

is vi;il. . y 

we CBR and dress, yourself, my friend,’ said he, 
briskly. *Lwitlwat foryou th tio next room. , We 
are going to have a delicious morping,”” . 

“ALL very, woll’ for Bee to-tulk about a delicious 
niorning fT’, frowled Mainwairing, soflo voce. “You are 
not going tohave your yepoked out with the, shanp 
point ofa sword. “You aro not going fo make an ex- 

visite £66) Of yourself for the ‘am asement of a couple 

(sarbarous'founy ruffians. Much Teare whether Lam 
Lo be aasadsinated in fine weather or rain 1” 

‘Butas sen asthe door had closed upon the Russian, 

o-L he had jumped into his bath, ie felt better. The 
‘ »ock of the cold water braced his nerves and revived 
ide'spirits. As he ‘rubbed 


of Yelief aa we have eng on Wen snmmone' 
by’the dentist's grave butlet'to leave the choice Jitbra- 
ture’ waiting-room and enter that dread chamber, 
where 


the operat instrnment in hand, is ready to. 


weléome us. It is not pleasant to have a tooth drawn, 


but if go it must, the sooner it goes the better. is 
cxoasslieny’ section aid anuallcd we’ diel had to bo 
gone through, and, that being so, Mainwairing was 
gad to think that it would be oyer in few hours. 


:* t 
ru ‘ 


by, Main wairins's bedside, look ing alittle’ 


; imself vigorously with a} 
rough towel, be Was sensible of stich a degree, at least, 


It was more the absurdity than the danger of the 
coming encounter that disturbed’ him: A hundred 
years ago, he soliloquized, nothing would have been 
more usual than that two gentlemen should ‘fall out 
over a question of jealously, and nothing more natural 


than that they should settle their dispute forthwith at’ 


the point of the rapier, The propriety of such a course 
would. have been’ universally recognized; nor would 
the latly concerned have felt any resentment if she had 
chanced to hear it. 
society are changed. There is no longer any glory to 
be got out of hostile meetings, nor, indeed, anything 
at all except annoyance, ridicule, compromising of in- 
nocent people, the possibility of fine or imprison- 
ment, and the certainty of a doctor's bill. Mainwair- 
ing did not imagine that he ran. much risk of losing 
his lite; still less had he any intention. of taking that 
of his antagonist; but when he reached this point in 
his reflections, he made up his mind that, so far as in 
him lay, he would strive to be the giver, and not the 
receiver, of the inevitable sword-thrust. 

“After all,” he thonght, as. he stood) brushing, his 
hair before the\glass, ‘tone mam with along arm and a 
sword af the end of it. ought to) be pretty nearly .a 
match for another,” forgetting that the use of a rapier 


‘is as much a matterof skill and education asthe use 


of a billiard-cue or a racket-bat, and that. in| the game 
of dueling, as in all other games, a novice is entirely 
at the mercy of a practiced player, 


His toilet completed, he entered the. little “sitting- 
room which adjoined his bed-reom, and theré foutid M. 
Lepkine outstretched upon three chairs. and smoking 
a cigarette. On the table beside him stood-a huge 
flask andthe half‘of a roll, on which lay a slice of 
galantine. M. Lepkine poilited to’ these. provisious 
with modest pride. 

“ You seé I have not forgotten you,” said he, ‘Last 
night at the ball I said’to myself, What the devil | that 
poor Mainwairing will starve, for le will’ get’ no break- 
fast before he starts from the hotel.:' And so, when no- 
body was looking,*I-went to the supper-table and 
slipped the refreshment that ‘you see into my pocket: 
If T have not brought you a cold turkey and a pate de 
Strasbourg, it is becduse evening coats of the present 
day are'made to fit too'tightly to the figuré. If I had 
had my paletot on, for example, I should ‘havet been 
able tooffer you’a greater choice, Enfin'!’ A la guerre 
comme ala guerre! “This flask contains good old Bur- 
gandy, which will warm your heart and your stomach. 


tand drink while’you can; you will not fight tho 4 


'* The others are already waiting for us, you see,” ho r 
‘added, pointing with his whip to a droschke, drawn up | 


worse for it.’” J 

“Very thoughtful of you, I’m sure,’ said Mainwair- 
ing, setting to work upon the? galantine. “Iwas just 
beginning to wonder how I should .get on without 
breakfast. By-the‘bye, Lepkine—” 

“Well?” ; 

“IT don’t suppose anything very tragic is likely to 
come of this business ; still; itisas well to be: prepared 
for all contingencies.’ 

The Russian nodded: 

“and in. case anything should happen to me, the best 
thing you could ‘do would be to telegraph to my 
father. I have left his address’ in’ my desk, where you 
will also find monéy enough for any expense that may 
arise." : 

“Good=good; depend upon me. | But'you need) fear 
nothing, if only you will remember‘what I told you 
and éfface yourself behind your sword. No other in- 
structions?” 

“ Nothing else, thariks.” " 

“No méssage'to any one in Dresden? To no lady, 
for iustance?” asked the Russian, with a quick’ side- 
glance. I am disereet; IT ask no questions ; bat you 
conesive, my! dear friend, that I can hardly suppose 
Herr Von Oberndorf wants to banish “you frem Saxony 
for fear you, should tumble, over his sabre . again. 
Somewhere or other there must be alady who has caused 
this mischief.’ 4 : 

“There is nothing, of the kind,” answered Mainwair- 
Ing, hastily., “The whole thing has been..the most 
utter nonsense from beginning to end, "It is not essen- 


| tial that there should be a lady at, the bottom of every 


quarrel, is it?” . 

“ Assuredly pot. And in your case it is easy to be- 
liéve that no lady isconcerned; for I believe you know 
none in Dresden, except that. pretty ‘compatriot, of 
yours who lives outat Blasowitz—I haye forgotten her 
name.” 7 : 

“Miss Howard, Lsuppose youmean?”.  . * 

“Howard, yes—to be sure! Von, Obernorf is also 
among her friends—how odd!”’ 

“Shall we go now, if you arefeady ?”’ said Mainwair- 
ing, a little impatiently. 

“As you please," said’ the Russian, smiling, and en- 
veloping the eyening costume which he still wore ina 
fur-lined coat, He moved toward the door, followed by 
Mainwairing, and the two, stealing softly down the 
stdircase, were soon standing on fie wide, deserted 
Place in the keen air of the morning. A faw steps 
brought them to the corner where M. Lepkine’s light 
phaeton, with its wiry, iron-gray Horses, was waiting 
in charge of a groém. The man touched his hat to his 
master, and looked at the stranger witha, mixture of 
curiosity and amusement which did not escape the 
latter's notice. ; i 

“He knows. all about it, and be hanged’ to him!” 
thought poor Mainwairing, as he seated himself in the 
phaeton, and. drew the rng over his knees. “Anda 
precious fool he thinks ma! One thing is tolerably 
clear: however the affair may end, there is very little 
prospect of its being kept a secret long. Even it Lep- 
kine holds his tougue—which is doubtful--this .ras- 
cally groom will be sure to éntertain his friend with 
a circumstantial account of the Aa Then there is the 
porter of this hotel, who tell his wife, who will 


; 


tell thé washerwoman, who will tell everybody's ser- 


yants, who will tell their masters and mistresses ; 
I'shall be universally sniggered at. It really is very 
hard lines.” “ 


But. nowadays the customs of | 


fright, old fellow; and I’m not in the 1 
, don’t see much to Jangh at; but I will endeayor to 


And then Mainwairing fell to wondering, as he had 
frequéntly done during the last: two ‘days, whether 
Linda would be among thé sniggerers. © Upon’ tho 
wholé he was inclined to hope that she would not. 
She had too’*kind a heart, he said to himself, to'make 
mérry over the misfortunes of her friends; and had 
she not! distinctly told him ‘that shé included! him in 
that category? Vexed she might be, or angry, or 


| trightened, or sorry, but surely, surely’she would not 


langh, 

Nevertheless, Mainwairing Was 80 far froni ea 
any certainty with regard to this point that he though’ 
ot very little else, throughout the long’ drive, than of 
how Miss Howard might best’ be kept in ‘ignorance of 
eo ons which she had unconsciously pro- 
voked. : y 

The phaéton clattered over the stones, waking the 
echoes in thie tenantless streets, and, rousing many 4 
heavy-headed citizen from his morning slumber, whirl- 
ed out into the open country, where the first rays of 
the morning sun were falling aslant oyer the dewy 
fields, and birds were twittering in the hedge-rows, and 
so hurried ‘on towards Plauen and the picturesque 
valley known ‘to tourists. : 

M. Lepkine, who possessed a fine flow of easy conyer- 
sation, and was anxions that. hig principal should ap- 
pear upon the ground in good spirits, beguiled the way 
with a-series of piquant anecdotes and with many sar- 
castic criticisms upon the leaders of Dresden society, of 
which it is to be feared that the wit was utterly thrown 
away. For his absent-minded companion had no’ ears 
but'for the imaginary tones of a full, soft; girlish voice, 
and no eyes but for the unseen face which corresponded 
to them: He answered at random when he answered 
at all, and maintained a demeanor of such persistent 
gravity that when the ruined castle of Tharandt, perch- 


‘ed on its rocky eminence, came in sight, the Russian 


deemed it advisable to speak a few. words of remon- 
strance. 


“Come, come, mny miena ¢’ said he, “Let us try to 


look cheerful, whatever we may feel. With your dolo- 
rous countenance one would say you were going to 
your own funeral. We shall arrive in a minute, For 
the love of Heaven, get up a sniile, if if were only to 
show thes6 Germans that you are not afraid of them!” 

“Eh?” said Mainwairing, rousing himself, “I’m all 
tatraid, I 


produce a grin, if you think it essential Are we 


ney there 7” : : 
“Within five minutes’ walk,” replied M. Lepkine. 


by the way-side, whose driver started round at the 


‘sound of the approaching wheels, 


‘Another witness!” thought Mainwairing, despair- 
ingly, as the Russian pulled up behind ‘the other 
vehicle, and, handing the reins to his groom, swung 
himself to the ground. . y' ‘ 

““Allons { let us lose no time,” said M, Lepkine.., . 

And Mainwairing, following his second. through a 
pine-wood, and oyer the shoulder of a rising ground, 
found himself in a small meadow surrounded by a belt 
of trees, and shut in on all sides by low hills. 

Here the lanky figure of Von,Oberndorf and the 
thick-set one ot his friend, Herr Von Podewitz, were 
discovered ‘pacing léisurély ‘to and fro ‘in’ plain 
clothes, and emitting clouds of tobacco ‘smoke, which ° 
rose straight above their heads in the still, erisp air. 
There was also a third person;'a little fat man, in 2 tall 
hat and gold-rimmed ‘spectacles, whom M) Lepkine 
 Paeegew' introduced as the Herr Doctor Hirsch, | dae 

err Doctor bowed, observed that it was a beautiful 
morning, and thatthe day would probably be hot ; and 
then’ stood ‘smiling blandly, an lee ag his’ plump | 
hands slowly one over the othér,; while a short colloquy, 
conducted im an undertone, took place between MsLep- 
kine and Herr yon Podewitz, during which Mainwairing » 
took: stock of his opponent, and, with that absurdly 
quick pereeptioniof trifies which most: péople have ex- 
perienced in, any uncomfortable crisis in their lives, | 
noticed how, astonishingly, the beauty of the human 
form may be enhanced by/the addition of ashowy uni- » 
form, In truth, Herr yon, Oberndorf, clothed “im an ill« 
fitting black | coat,ia tight pair:of yellowish gray trou- | 
sers, and @ wide-awake hat was as comanctipiacs look- 
ing # youth as one could wish: to see: Mainwairing' 
could:not repress an ungenerous. wish that Miss How- 
ard might some day: see her! friend in this! garb. . 

Herr von Oberndorf, on his side, oe. English- 
man gloomily, remarked, with much irritation, the 
slow, faint smile which grew upon, the latter's lips and 
the twinkle in his sleepy gray eyes.» ‘‘ You shall: see 
presently,’ thought he, “ that Ludwig von Oberndort 
is not to be laughed at.” ; 

But/now further mutual inspection was arrested, for | 
the two seconds parted from one another with a bow 
and approached their respective principals. Herr yon® 
Oberndorf took off hiséoat and waistcoat and handed 
them to his brother officer, and Mainwairing hastened 
to do Jikewise:;,In return he received a sword from M, 
Lepkine, together with some last words of advice, de- 
livered in aniinipréssive whispers)! + if 


“Keep yourself always covered by your arms ; never 
cease to feel his sword, for an instant; try to tire him 
out; thrust only when you are sure of touching. 
Above all, no agitation i 


Thus fortified, Mainwairing threw himself into posi- 
tion and crossed swords with his adversary. It did not 
take him ong to discover his utter powerlessness to in- 
flict. any, injury, upon the German. .There had been 
small need for M. Lepkine to warn him,against thrust- 
ine without certainty, for what was there to thrust at? 
All:tthat he saw was a handsome, slightly frowning face, 
with lips. firmly. set, peering sbogeey ‘aeuy ouriouély : 

ashing line o: 


“ 


fores' ed, and afi ‘steel, which twisted | 
and darted hither, and thit! like lightning: “It wilh 
be over in a minute,’ he t) t, But he gained con- 
fidence with time, and when he had succoss par- 


+. 
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it 


ried three or four liiges in carte and ‘tierte, began to 
hope that his chance ‘might come if orlly he waited pa- 
tiently for it.' He did not in the least realize that Yon 
Oberndorf was merely playing with him as acat does 
with a mouse, before giving’ thé coup-de-grace. He was 
inclined to ‘be pleased with his own sang-froid, and was 
especially careful to comply with that part of his in- 
structions Which rélated to the Feeuiy of his antago- 
nist’s blade, flattering himself that so lorig as he did so 
it would be impossible to get either over or under his 
nari: C 

- So, though sensible'that he was being steadily forced 
backward, he in no wise despaired of his case, and was 
even congratulating himself upon his unexpected pro- 
ficiency in the art of fencing, when am occurence took 
place which had formed no part of the programme 
sketched out for him! “Suddenly, without any warning, 
bekold! Herr Von Oberndorf's sword was gone | Asecond 
of utter bewilderment, during which Mainwairing’s 
weapon described widening circles jn the empty air, 
and, whiz! dowmit came.trom aboye with, tremendous 
fotce, piercing Mainwairing’s.arm, which he had in- 
stinctively thrown up, through and through, and eyen 
inflicting a slight wonnd upon his chest behind it, 

This, ofcourse, put.anénd to the combat. M. Lep- 
kine ran forward to the assistance of the wounded man, 
and insisted on supporting him, in spite of his protest- 
ations that he was perfectly well able to stand alone, 
while the, doctor},deftly rolled up his, shirt-sleeves 
and bandaged the injured arm. Von Oberndorf, 
after looking at the group for a short space, as if unde 
cided whether to join. it or not, lifted his hat, without 
looking at anybody in particular, and moved slowly 
away. ‘ 

Tne. little doctor glanced indignantly at him over his 
shoulder. 

“« Kin unverschamter. Kerl!’’ he exclaimed, “TI liked 


nof that thrust. In my young days, gentlemen, I can, 


assure you, we knew of no such tricks. Truly a most 
dangerous thrust! It was nearer to being your death, 
mein Herr, than perhaps youknow. And then to walk 
off like that without so, much as saying, ‘Iam sorry 
you are hurt ’—it is unheard of!’ 

But if, Herr Yon Oberndorf displayed upon this occa- 
siongome want of humanity, his friend, Von Podewitz, 
was less callous. The good-natured little man came run- 
ning back, after he.had walked for a short. distance bo- 
side his rapes officer, and addressed the doctor, with 
a face, full of sympathy and regret. ye 

-“ Nothing serions, J hope, doctor ?” said he. - 

“Serious 1” returned the doctor, looking up from his 


bandazes. “Not in the least.. The gentleman will be | 


none the worse for his hurt.” 

""'So—thet is well.” 

“Not-but what things might have fallen ont very dif 
ferently,” resumed the doctor. ‘ Where, in the deyil’s 
name, did your friend learn that thrust ?” 

« Oh, as for that, the thruat was regular enough,” 
x lied Herr Von Podewitz. ‘I appeal to M. Lepkine 

ere.” 

“ Regular enough," acquiesced the Russian.  Unfor 
tunately, I had not, time enough, to teach my friend 
how to parry it; but it was nothing new.’” 

“New, to. me, at all events,” see pera the doctor; 
«and this is not the first. duel I have seen, let me tell 
you. Perhaps it is also nothing new to do your best to 

your man, and then, face to the right-about and 
march away as coolly as. if nothing had happened.” 

‘Herr Yon Podewitz stroked his mustache- : 

“Tam very sorry that anybody should be hurt,” he 
said, after a pause; “ but you. will admit, Herrj Doctor, 
that these gentlemen did not ceme out hereto pay 
one another compliments. As for me, I hate all duels,” 


vids turning to Mainwairing, and speaking, in Eng- 
“ h 


he added: : 
ope, sir, you will be yourself again, and that wo 
shall not be worse friends on account of this unfor- 
tinate quarrel 1 shall now bid, You, good-niorning, 
is there is any way in which I can seryée you,” 
pple had hitherto taken no part in the con- 
versation, by reason of a certain feeling of sickness,and 
a sing his ears, which had led him to summon up 
all his energies to keep himselt from fainting away— 
a weakness of which he. would have been yery sorry to 
be guilty. But ha these last words he roused himself, 
anne eo tinctly, though ina somewhat weak 
voice : : } 


“I ghall be all Nght, thanks., Tn fact, Pbeliave 1 am. 
ae y, Tm fac: 


all tight now, au on’t want any assistance. But 
there is one thing you might do for me, if you were in- 
clined to be, meng obliging, + } ; 
And that is?” asked Herr Von Podowitz, bonding 
per 7 politely, 4 ob fond Shoal soy 
“Not to say anything about this In Dresden. I hayo 
reason for wishing that it should not be talked about,” 
“Tunderstand,” said Von Podewitz, «And you 
may trust to mé, sir, _Ishall be careful that no report 
of the matter shall reach the ear of the publikum.” 
And with that he solemnly saluted each member ot 
the compatly in turn, ‘and retired: ” “a 7 
“Mainwairing swallowed a mouthful of bratidy; at'the 
doetor’s request, and; réacHing M. Lepkine’s phacton 
without’ much difficulty, was soon rolling swiftly once 
more dlong thé road’ to Dresden. All things’ con- 
sidered, he thought "he had got outof his first duel 
tolerably'cheaply.’ varia Bik : 


—+ 


Shei rire 10%? dad beewon 
a oul. by »» CHAPTER VIL. 
MAINWAIRING RECEIVES SOME VISITORS,.... 


Tris proverbial that 4 séctet known to thred poople'ls 
no secret, a Exp shown that the third per- 
80) A y finds himselfirre Sy ear mer 
or li to be: the confidence reposed in him } and 
it is obvi pia that atte oo the number of those’ 
ocognizan stery, 

foldin Do nee . 


he more speedy will be its 


Indesd,*when we consider the magnitude of the self 
denial of A, when he is entreated not to mention the 
painful circumstance that B-has beem discovered cheat- 
ing at cards ; or from Mrs, when she is begged to 
keep. to’ herself the history: of Mrs. D's scandalous 
flirtation with young’ H, the fatuity of those who try to 
“hush up” such’ matters becomes: plainly apparent. 
A does not, perhaps, personally ‘dislike B; has no 
reason for wishing to injure him,and may believe in his 
repentance and resolution to lead a new life ; neverthe- 
‘less, it ‘is ascertain that he will eventually find it neces- 
sary. to'caution X against sitting down at the card-table 
with him as it is that Mrs. C will feel it her duty to.con- 
fide ‘Mrs. D’s ‘antecedents to the poor. Z's, lest they 


with her, and‘thus run the risk of moral contagion. 
Upon the “whole, a man whose ‘career contains some 
episode which she does ‘not. ¢are to have talked about 
will'probablyact more wisely in himself-communicat- 
ing “it-to allc his. friends, in onder that it may be the 
sooner forgotten. 

Mainwairing, when Te jhad» received a dozen cards, 
inscribed “‘ with kind inquiries,” began to realize this 
truth, and» to regret: the: excess of caution which had 
Jed him to announce to the servants of ‘the hotel that 
he had met with an accident which would, confine him 
to his room for a few days, and at the same time to re- 
quest them to say nothing about it to anybody. 

In the afternoon of the day following that on which 
the duel had been fought he was \sitting in his arm- 
chair, with a book before him, smoking a pipe-and 
wondering disconsolately how long it would be before 
the news of his unlucky encounter penetrated as far as 
Blasewitz, when’ two or three sharp taps, as from’ a 
stick, rattled ‘on his door, ‘‘Oome in,” he said, re- 
signedly, and immediately the handle was turned, the 


should unwittingly drift into too close a friendship |: 


Here Mainwairing, having got upon one of his hob 
bies, proceeded to. deliver a dessertation upon the art 
of educating the vocal »organs; which, | being neither 
novel nor interesting, may as well be omitted. It took 
him ten minutes to exhaust his subject, and while he 
was talking Miss Tower continued \to run over, softly, 
the rippling accompaniment of her song. Then, whem 
he had quite done; she whirled suddenly round upoa 
her music-stool, and said; inthe quietest and most 
matter-of-fact way in the world; 

““And now let us hear all about:the duel.” 

Mainwairing was not much taken aback. He had 
suspected from the «first that Miss Tower's visit (was 
not:prompted solely by motives of humanity: 

“If you know that there has been a duel, and that I 
have had a hole poked in my arm, you know about-all | 
thére is'to tell,” he said. i 5 

“ All-that you intend to tellme, you mean. Of course’ 
Iknow there has been a duel. When a gentleman 
leaves his hotel at sunrise and returns before breakfast, 
with his arm. in a sling, and accompanied, by a friend 
anda doctor, it doesn’t require a conjurer.'to guess 
what he has been about.’ Atthe sanie time [think you 
might be alittle more communicative. It wouldn't 
hurt you, and it might amuse me. -Weli—she is a'’ 
pretty girl, I admit.’’ : 

“Who is a pretty girl? Whatonearth do you meam?’? 
asked Mainwairing, not over-civilly. . 

“Tell me,” resumed. Miss ‘Tower, ‘are you really 
very much in love with her?” 

There was.a suppressed eagerness about the tone im 
which this question was put which might have sug- 
gested flattering possibilities to the mind of a’selfap- 
preciatiye man. But) Mainwairing only frowned and 
madean impatient movement. r 


“In fove with whom? TI really haven't the faintest 


door was pushed open by the ivory stick of a parasol, and 
a young lady entered. She was a tall, handsome, and a | 
very fashionably dressed young lady. ‘Her costume of | 
blue silk and white cashmere was so perfectly made | 
that none ‘but a captious critic could have quarreled 
with iton the ground of its ‘showiness, and her white 
felt hat, with its pale-blue feather, suited her complex- } 
ion admirably. 

She was also a very self-possessed young lady, for she 
shut the door behind her, glanced at herself in» the | 
mirror over the. fireplace; and took a chair, without 
waiting for any invitation to do so. 


“Miss Tower!” exclaimed Mainwairing, rising in 
some surprise. . 

“Don’t look so horrified,” said Miss Tower, “Nobody 
saw me come up, s0 you, won't be “compromised. 
Mamma is out, paying a ronnd of yisits. “I went with 
her to two houses; but after that I was so utterly 
‘done that I came home. So T thought Iwonld just 
look you’ up and see how you were getting on. Very 
improper of me, wasn’t it ?’* : 

“ Well—rather,” said Mainwairing, smiling. 


“Yes.;-butif one hadn’t the consolation of doing an 
improper thing every, now and then, what use would 
one’s life be to one? They say, American girls go about 
with men just,ag they like—drive with them, and go to 

i the opera with them, and soon, and nothing is thought 
of it. How glad I am I was, not born inAmerica! There 
is;some pleasure,in doing what one ought not; but I 
haye.yet to. meet the, man whose society would be. ex- 
citing for its own sake, . You, for instance are apt to be 
very heayy, in spite of all your cleverness. So you are 
on the sick-list, are you,?” 

“Thave met with a—an accident,"’ began Mainwair- 
ing: : 

“So I heard. And you haye damaged your right 
ie No more violin-playing for some time to come, 
eh?" 

“That is the worst of it,” sighed Mainwairing. 
“Goodness knows when I shall be able to hold ‘a fiddle- 
bow again! Itis very kind of you to come and cheer 
mé ‘up. Only, if I had known, I wouldn’t have filled 
the room with smoke.” . 

“My dear Sreike ae Miss Tower, who had ‘risen, 

and was investigating the contents ef the little sitting- 

| room’ with some curiosi 

took advantage of her lon; 
Mainwairing to address 


ty—Miss Tower occasionally 
malay intimacy with Mr; 
idress by his Christian name— 
‘my dear rgé,do you suppose that I have arrived 
at my time of life to object to the smell of a pipe? 
Ishouldn’t mind smoking a cigarette myself, if you 
had'such:a thing by you.” i l an 
‘No ‘answer being! forth-coming to this suggestive 
remark, she resumed: ) 
~ Whatia jolly little room ! You bachelors know how 
to make yourself comfortable. Yow have got a piano; 
too, you luxurious fellow 1") She seated herself upon 
the music‘stool'as she spoke, and, after striking a tew 
chords, began to sing. Miss Tower's Voice was her strong 
point. It'was «pure contralto, neither powerful nor 
cultivated, but true and sweet' and sympathetic —a 
yoiée whose low notes were, as’ delicious'as those of'a 
nightingale—a voice which seemed to haye lost its way 
and got ito the wrong lungs; so little did it harmonize 
with the outward appearahcevot its owner, Sho sung 
first a’plaintive Italian ballad; and them broke out with 
Gounod’s* “ Printemps,” a charming'song, ‘of which 
every hote seems jubilant with the awakening joy and 
strength of spring ; and so well did she render both 
the words and the accompaniment that Mainwairing 
could not refrain from drumming his heels on-thefioor 
by way of applause—hand-clapping being, under exist- 
ing circumstances, impossible to him.) . ( f : 
“Do you think I am improving?” she asked. 
Undoubtedly.’ Buty you don’t) practices enough. 
Your voice is nothing to whatit might be if you gaye 
up a coupleof hours every day to your scales.” : 
“ T hate scales," said’ Miss Towers») : , 
“Ofcourse you do ; go does e body ;: but you can 


no more get out your voice without them than you ean | then: 


row in/a race without training: Your voicéislike your 
arms\and your legs ; you can never discover its power 
) till yow have thoroughly exercised it;" | - re | 


idea of what you are’ talking about,’" he said, menda+ 
ciously. . : 

«Because, if you are not,” continued Miss Tower, 
“the best thing you can do is to. make a bolt; for it. 
Everybody is\ talking about this dueljand you cer- 
tainly have compromised. the girl,in away: She has 
gota pull over you now; and you are just thesortiof 
lazy, selfish man, who always does go to the wall on 
these occasions.” Bo) 

“I don’t think Lam selfish atall;"’ said Mainwairing. 
“And really you are running away with an altogether 
mistaken notion.” 

“$0, if you will take a friends advice,” continued 
Miss Tower, ignoring the interruption, “you willbe off 
somewhere at once for a change of air, You really 
want a change; you are looking wretchedly pale and 
pulled down. Stay here another week, and you will 
find yourself engaged to that) girl, assure as you sit 
there: And you know as well as Ido that, if you mar- 
Tied her, you would regret it tothe end of your days. 
You had better be off while you can. Four o'clock! 
Good gracious! I must be off myself, or my esteemed 
parent will come in and want to know where I haye 
been.” 

She got up and moved,towards the door. 

“Take my word for it,’ shesaid, turning round, with 
her hand on the lock, ‘‘your name is Walker. \Ta-ta!’’ 
And so-vanished. : 

Mainwairing, as.soon as he was left alone, began to 
pace up and down the. room in considerable and. 
vexation. He was very much put out by Miss Tower's 
cook impertitietice; but perhaps he would not have re- 
sented it so keenly, had he not, felt that there was a 
germ of truth in her assertion that he had compromised 
Miss Howard—not so much by fighting with Von Obern- 
dorf as by his frequent and prolonged visits to: Blase- 
witz. _He admitted to himself ruefully that these visits, 
which had been so innocent and pleasant in their time,: 
ought not to be resumed. There had been'a sort of 
tacit understanding between him and Linda that their 
friendship was of a purely Platonic character, and thatr 
the difference in their ages was sufiicient to warrant: 
them in passing mornings and afternoons together) 
alone and'unchaperoned; But it-was evident that out- 
siders—such/as Miss Tower, for instance—could hardly 
be expected toadopt a similar view of theini and! 
Mainwairing, now that he'was forced to look:the thing * 
in the face, coyld not but acknowledge thatfriendships’ 
between persons of the opposite sexes, though agree} 
able enough to. the man, are apt, in the!end, to proves 
very damaging to,thelady. ad't 

He was: toossincerely attached to Linda—sovhe toll 
himself—to be‘ indifferent. as to. what her littlé world’ 
might say or think of her, Besides this, he tobs» 
conscious, in the depths of his heart, of certaimdisquiet-/ 
ing symptoms which warned him that he mightindeet 
_ wisely to take Miss Howard’s advice and leave Dres-" 

en. : : 2 vet eadooat 

The sensation of running away is never-an agrée-) 
able, one; but there are certain dangers which) in-- 
crease, instead gf growing Jess, «when contronted;* 
and ithe. mo Mainwairing thought over s his: 
position, the more he became convinced! that im the« 
present case prudence, propriety and: possibly also 
duty, commanded him ‘to, beat a, retreat. | Butnotom’ 
that account was he the less sensible of) the»saerifice 
which: he had almost! made ‘up his mind to make. ‘It 
was a grievous thing to him to abandom the ‘easy, un- 
convéntional intercourse. which, had formed the great 
charm of his lifein Dresden; and ‘the dim) old-fash 
ioned drawing-room at Blasewitz liadneyerseem— 
home-like, nor »the shady garden so: peaceful; nor the ~ 
pao girlish form which was inseparably,connected | 

with both so dear as now, when he was contempla “a 
the casting of all:these-out-from his) life forevery © t 
even went sofar as to ask himself whether, when’ 

was said and done, it would be such a>fatally foolish ~ 
be A  gickteeaute ei ies to. a 
pe e288 > ‘ ‘take the chance er, accepting 

. |For: @-moment ‘he niore‘ than hesitated; but.) 


then’ the vision of her father, ete dee t 
familiar, rose up before him and ap) d him. He. 
said to himself—he would go away, and he would con 
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quer this insane longing. No doubt the task would be- 
come easy with the lapse of time. He was not a boy, to 
break his heart overs fancy; nor a fool, to rush head- 
jong into’a connection of which he might learn here- 
atter to feel ashamed. Decidedly he would never ac- 
cept a8 a father-in-law a man who was not a gentle- 
man, 

It was at this unpropitious moment that the door 
was once more flung open from without, and that a 
waiter, standing aside to admit somebody who was 
following closely upon his heels, announced “ Herr 
Howard,” 

Mr, Howard made his entrance much as if he were a 
tenore robusta, advancing, after the time-honored fashion, 
to the foot-lights, preparatory to bellowing forth a tale 
of woe into the ears of an appreciative audience. He 
came forward with a quick, agitated step, and stretched 
out both his hands towards his disabled friend, while 
his countenance expressed the deepest sympathy and 
concern, 

“My dear boy! he cried; “my dear Mainwairing, 
what is all this?" 

“How do you do, Mr. Howard !” said Mainwairing, 
holding out his left and with frigid politeness. But 
Mr. Howard was not to be put off in that way. 

“Tcan't tell you how vexed I was when I heard of 
this affair," he said, seating himself in an arm-chair. 
“As for young Yon Qberndorf, I am yery much dis- 
pleased: with him—vyery much displeased indeed, Iam 
stiil quite in the dark as to the true facts; but unless 
he has some more satisfactory explanation to offer than 
I anticipate, I shall feel it my duty to forbid him my 
house. Of that, no doubt, I shall be better able to 
judge presently; but I am anxious to say.at once, Main- 
wairing—in fact, my chief object in coming here was to 
say—that I am convinced that you have beenin no way 
to blame. Inno way to blame,’ repeated Mr. Howard, 
nodding his head emphatically, as though some asser- 
tion to the contrary had been made, 


There was an assumption of virtuous magnanimity 
about Mr, Howard's yoice and manner as he made this 
announcement, which exasperated his hearer as much 
as it surprised him. 

“You are very good,” he said, lifting his eyebrows 
slightly. 

“Not at all my dear fellow, not at all! Isimmply do 
youjustice. And how are you getting on? Pretty 
well, Lhope. Arm very painful ?” 

“It is nothing of any: importance; thank you,’’ re- 
plied Mainwairing, resisting a strong inclination to 
show his visitor the door, 
x0 “Well, well, Lhope not, And now tell me all about 


Thus, for: the second time that afternoon, was this 
obnoxious request made to the unfortunate duelist. If 
he had not chosen to satisfy Miss Tower's curiosity, he 
was assuredly not. disposed to be more communicgtive 
with his present interrogator ; and it was with visible 
impatience that he answered. 

“Really, Mr. Howard, if you will excuse me, I should 
prefer talking about anything else. The subjectis not 
& very pleasant one to me, and I am heartily sick of it.” 

“Come, come, Mainwairing,” said Mr. Howard, ‘this 
is hardly fair! All sorts ot reports are going: about— 
I don't believé them, as I told you—still, there they 
are; and really I think I have aright to expect that 
you should be more trank with me.” - 

“May I ask what reports?’ inquired Mainwairing, 

uietly. But héi guessed, only too uccurately, at what 
their nature must be. 

Mr, Howard dived into his pocket and produced from 
thence a copy of a newspaper—the Sachisehe Beobach- 
ter—which he pushed across the'table, indicating a cor- 
ner of the first page with lis forefinger. i 

“ Read that,’’ he said. 

- Mainwairing took. the: paper, and, after a struggle 
with crabbed characters and involved construction, 
arrived, at length, atthe sense of the, following para- 


occurred, in the: neighborhood of 
Plauensche Grund; a determined and, ati through the 
forbearance of one of the combatants from having a 
fatal termination prevented duel between the Freiherr 
Von O——, an officer in the Royal Body-guard, ‘and 
Merr M——, an Englishman, who seemingly possesses 
all the eccentric qualities of his nation. 


“The history of the Eamets which we report under 
all reserve, is sufficieutly characteristic and amusing. 
It would ay that Herr, M——, having become-en- 
amored of lein H——, a beautiful and accomplished 
English lady, at present. residing near Dresden, made 
lately to her an offer of his hand and estates, which last 
cover, it is said morethan half of the large county of 
Manchester. The lady, not wishing to decide imme- 
diately upon so momentous a matter, begged for 
twelve months to consider Herr M=—’s proposal, and 
requested of him that he should absent himself during 
that period. Herr M—— agreed to these conditions, 
and took his leave. 

“But now what does this original? He swears by all 
his gods that if he is himself to be debarred for a year, 
from entering the house of his beloved, no other man 
shall enjoy so great a privilege. He stations himself 
before lady’s gates and watches, 

“Seeing, a few days afterward, the Freiherr Von 
o—— in the act of wpe the house of Fraulein 
H——’s father, he darts out and places himself in his 
path. ‘No one enters that house but by my permission |’ 
says he. Naturally the young officer resents such in- 
terference with his liberty of action, and declinés to 
pay any attention to Herr M——'s orders. 

“«Then,’ says the Englishman, ‘ onewwf us must die; 
for Thaye sworn that no man shall speak to Fraulein 
H——~ before this time next year |’ 

“From this it has resulted that, in spite of the paci« 
fic disposition of the Freiherr Von O——— and the ef- 
forts of the Herr Graf Von P—-—— upon the one side 
and of a distinguished diplomatist, well known in the 
fashionable society of our brilliant capital, upon the 


— the above-referred-to hostile encounter has taken 


Place. ? . 

“Fortunately Herr M—-—— is no good swordsman, 
The fury of his onslaught was easily checked by his 
antagonist, andit is to the skill and generosity of the 


same that he owes it that he has now no, worse misfor-, 


tune to deplore than,a wound, in the arm, which will 
confine him fo a short time to his hotel, and prevent 
him trom mounting, his customary guard at the gates 
of his beloved. 

“(Whether the Freiherr has profited by this circum- 
stance to renew his yisits to the fair lady we know not.”’ 

Long before Mainwairing had arrived at the end of 
this outrageous narrative he had guessed at the source 
from whence it emanated. Ah, treacherous Lepkine! 
Who but: he could have constructed so circumstantial 
a statement upon the frail foundation of Von Obern- 
dort’s absurd demand that his rival should remain a 
year away from Dresden? Who but he would have 
yentured to place such 4 tissue of falsehoods before 
that “publikum’’ which Herr Ton Podewitz had 
charged himself with keeping in ignorance of the 
affray ? 

“JI will never trust a Russian again as long as I live?’ 
exclaimed Mainwairing, dashing the newspaper down 
upon the table, and starting to his feet. in much wrath. 

“A Russian?” said Mr. Howard, interrogatiyely. 
“Well, as I said before; I don’t in the least blame you ; 
but in cases of this kind it is generally best not to trust 
anybody. This newspaper story 1s, of course, ,un- 
trne’’—— 

“It is scarcely worth while to contradict such palpa- 
ble. rubbish,” said Mainwairing, still fuming. 

“Just so; but the more absurd a story is,the more 
certain itis to be believed. Itis very annoying to me 
that my daughter’s name should be dragged into print 
in this way—tor we may take if for granted that every- 
body will know who is meant by Fraulein. H—— 
Very annoying, indeed.” 

“Not moreso than itis tome, Lean assure you,” 
said Mainwairing. ‘I hope you will believe me when, 
I tell you that my quarrel with Herr Von Oberndort 
was brought about simply by an unintentional piece of 
awkwardness on my part, and that Miss Howard’s name 
was never once mentioned between us.” 

“Yes; but the ostensible cause of a dispute is not 
always the real one,” said Mr. Howard. “Iwas quite 
sure from the first, that you would never have actedin 
any way—er—disrespectiul. to my daughter or myself; 
but you spoke, just now, of being sorry that you had 
trusted somebody. That looks, you know—I don’t say 
it is so—but it looks as if you were concealing some- 
thing. Now, don’t you thinkit would be betterif we 
were perfectly open with another?” 

“By all means,” answered Mainwairing, who had 
resumed his seat. “Iam endedyoring to be Bo.” 

Mr. Howard smiled, and shook his head gently, ag if 
he thought he was. scarcely being met in so friendly a 
spirit as he was entitled to look for, 

“The subject we have to speak about is rather a deli- 
cate one," he said, “and I should have been glad to 
avoid it; but my duty as a father leaves me no alter- 
native. You must see, Mainwairing, that, whatever the 
truth may be, people willbe sure now to make re- 
marks about you and Linda; and luckily your intima- 
cy with us—an intimacy which I am Sure has afforded 
meé personally the greatest pleasure—will be likely to 
give ground for a good deal of foolish gossip. In this 
censorious world it is, unfortunately, impossible for 
two young people to meet so regularly as you and 
Linda have done without-exeiting some comment.” 

“IT can only say that I am very sorry,’”’ suid Main- 
waiting. “I ought, of course, to have known that, and 
to have made my visits less frequent.” : 


“ Not at ali,” said Mr. Howard, dismissing the apolo- 
gy with a gracious wave of the hand. “If there has 
been any imprudence, I alone am to blame for it, In 
general, I am obliged to be very particular about ad- 
mitting young men into my house : my position as the 
father of a motherless girl requires the utmost circum- 
spection. Butin your case Il have ventured to relax 
somewhat of my ordinary strictness. The truth is,” 
continued Mr. Howard, patting Mainwairing on the 
shoulder with friendly and almost paternal familiarity, 
“that I have always liked you. I saw that you and 
Linda understood one another—got on well together ; 
and—and—well, I like to see young peopie happy.’’ 


Good Heavens ! what was the man going to say next? 
Mainwairing hastened ito check him while it was yet 
time. 

“You have been most kind and hospitable, Mr. How- 
ard,” said he; ‘‘and lam very, much iudebted to you, 
But I quite agree with you that we can’t pretend to dis- 
regard gossip. When you came in, I was just makin, 
up my mind to. be off somewhere for a little change, an: 
what you have said quite decides me. I shall start as 
soon as I can get leave from the doctor.” 

“Oh, but, my dear fellow,” interrupted Mr. Howard, 
who perhaps had not Intended to lead up to this simple 
solution of the difficulty, ‘I really couldn't think of 
putting you outin that way.” 

“You will not be putting me out at all,” answered 
Mainwairing. “I should have probably have gone, 
in any case. Shall youspend the summer at Blase- 
witz ?”’ 

“Well, yes; I think so. The situation is healthy, and 
the place suits us, and—yes, I think whe shall certainly 
stay where we are till the autumn.” 

“Then might I ask you to be so kind as to take 
charge of.'the violin I have: lett st your house till I 
come to claim it ? I don’t know when I shall)go back to 
England, but 1 shall puree to take Dresden, on my 
way home, and then I shall hope to say good-bye to 
you and Miss Howard, By that time I trust, this 
preposterous newspaper paragraph will haye been for- 
gotten. ; 

Mr. Howard protested, for a time, against Mainwair- 
ing’s determination ; but finding him resolute; gave 
way, promised thitevery care should be taken of the 


precious violin, declared that he. should look forward 
anxionsly to the return of the traveler, and, shortly 
gternant, with many expressions of)good-will, took hie 
eave. 

If the worthy gentleman's, design, when he entered 
the Hotel Bellevue, had been to secure an eligible son- 
in-law; if he was mortified and disappointed at the 
failure of that design ; and if he was now far more dis- 
posed in his heart to kick Mainwairing. than to shake 
hands -with him, it must be allowed that hebehayed 
himself very creditably under trying circumstances, 
and accepted his defeat with 2 good grace. 


CHAPTER VII. 
LINDA'S FIRST OFFER, 


Durie Mr. Howard's absence on the mission dictated 
by paternal solicitude Linda had been passing a some- 
what agitated day at home. 

She was sitting before the piano, practising, as usual, 
after breakfast, and wondering not a little what could 
have caused Mainwairing to absent himself from Blase- 
witz during three whole days; when’ Liesclien burst 
into the room ‘without ‘waiting to knock at the door, 
and approached her young mistress, wringing her 
hands and givitig vent tomany ejactlations indicative 
of ‘dismay. : . 

“TJ know what it is,’”” said Linda, at once, with the 
calmness of despair. ‘You have broken thé Dresden 
china candlesticks at last. “Oh, Lieschen, I Pgh told 
you how it would be if you would persist in whirling 
your duster about so wildly |” 

“ Alas! gracious Fraulein,” said Lieschen, “ the china 
is safe. Ah, ifit were but the loss of a useless pair of 
candlesticks !’” . . 

There was a depth of woe in the woman’s manner, 
and withal a certain, Roe ae ot enjoyment, such as is 
apt to characterize the bearer of ill tidings, which made 
Linda’s heart beat with a vague dread. 

“ Papa?” she exclaimed ap rehensively. 

“The gracious Herr is well, so far as I know,” replied 
Lieschén, 

“Then what can have happened?” asked Linda; for 
she could not conceive of any very terrible catastrophe 
so long ag her father was in safety. 

But Lieschen could only moan, ‘Ach, Herr Je !— 
Herr Je!” and turned up her eyes to the eon 

“How silly, you are, Lieschen!” exclaimed Linda, 
tapping her foot impatiently on thefloor, “Ifyou have 
anything to say, do be quick and say it! What is the 
use of standing there making faces?" ' 

“He with the violin!’ groaned Lieschen, this ad- 
ured. ‘ 
Well, wliat of him?” asked Linda, her' heart’ begin- 
ning to beat again. ; 4 

«Killed in a duel with Herr Von Oberndorf !’” cried 
Lieschen. “At least, nearly killed,” shé added, in an 
undertone, as if half regretting the necessity of thus 
modifying the horror of her intelligence. , 

“A duel with Herr Von Oberndorf !” repeated Linda, 
incredulously. “What nonsense! Somebody must 
have been hoaxing you, Lieschen.” ~\" : 

“ Alas! gracious Fraulein,” said Lieschen shaking her 
head, “itis only too true. Christine met her cousin, 
Hans’ Meyer, who’ is servant to’ the Freiherr, at the 
market this morning, and he told her all aboutit. It 
seems thatthe fight took place about sunrise yesterday, 
close,.to Tharandt, and that thepoor Herr Englander 
was carried away all but dead.” - 

“But it is impossible!’ exclaimed Linda. “What 
could ‘Herr Von’ Oberndorf and Mr. Mainwairing have 
to fight about ?” - ‘ , 


“That Hans did not know,” answered Lieschen: “But - 


as for me, I can guess,’’ she added, with a smile, ty 4 
she speedily repressed, remembering the sadness of the 
occasion, “Ach, du lieber Gott!’ she cried, “what s 
madman is a man in love! ‘That have I proved my 
There was big Jakob, the blackémith's son, a stu 
fellow enough, but very fond of me, He followed me 
about everywhere, and would let me have no peace. 
Well, it was one day last winter that I happened ta 
meet young Hisert, from Pillnitz, in the street, and af 
we. were talking together up, comes Jakob, and was 
for breaking the poor young. fellow's head then and 
there, Now, Hisert, though he is not so big as Jakob— 
and, for my -part, I often say ‘8 big body, has smalt 
brains’—is no coward. Hé had his coat off in a minute; 
and if Ihad not thrown myself between ‘them, and 
screamed ”—— he : 

Linda began to think it was time to ¢heck the loquac- 
ity of her handmaiden. . 

* You had better go back to your work now,Lieschen,’” 
she said. “If there is any truth in this story, I shall 
hear it from’ Mr. Howard when he comes in; but most 
likely it will turn out to be alla mistake. If Christine 
where not so fond of gossiping, perhaps she would not 
forget her commissions #0 otten as she does.” 


For all that, Linda was alittle uneasy. She recollec- 
ted the short altercation which had taken place at the 
Kuhstall; she understood, as wall as any other girk 
would do, the nature of Yon Oberndort’s sentiments to- 
wards her; and this knowledge, coupled with Mainwatr- 
ing’s unaccountable absence, led her to fear that there: 
might be some foundation for Christine’ s report, The. 
worst of it was that there was no chance of her being 
put out of her suspense till-the approach of the dinner- 
hour should bring Mr, Howard back from Dresden. It 
it should turn out that he had heatd nothing of the al- 
leged duel at the club, it might safely be assumed that 
no such encounter had occurred, , 

In this state of uncertainty the dull, mechanical 
reat scales and exercises s00n became intolerable. 
Linda speedily closed the Jiapo and betook herself to 
the n, where the uae rete is poutherly reat, 
ing and whispering under a g reeze, 
oak the dower tela: out in the hot sunshine, were alk 
ablaze with the gaudy tulips. Snipping off a dead leat 
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HEAPS. OF HONEY. 


here and pulling up 4 weed there, sho wandered slowly 
down to the river-side, in some faint hope of seeing the 
sharp nose of Mainwairing’s boat shoot round the cor- 
ner, as she had so often seen it do before. For along 
time she sat idly on the bank, waiting in vain for the 
familiar sound of the oars,and more than once she 
started when some noise from the distance smote her 
ear, and listened eagerly for.3 minute or two; but no- 
thing came to dispel her anxiety. Anugly black barge 
‘came slowly sailing down the stream, a steamer filled 
with passengers bustled past onitsway to the Saxon 
Switzerland, defiling the pure air with its foul. smoke, 
and sending slong swell to bresk upon the shore; but 
no Mainwsiring appeared, and Linda's mind became 
Ailled with gloomy forebodings. 

At length a step on the gravel-path behind her caused 
her to turn her head, It was Lieschen, who, with her 
hand upheld to shade her eyes, and a countenance ex- 
pressive of mingled triumph and awe, had come in 
search of her mistress. 

“ Herr Von Oberndorf ist im Salon,” said she, briefly, 
not wishing to weaken the effect of her announcement 
by any comment thereon. 

By Mr. Howard's orders no malo visitor, Mainwairing 
axcepted, was tted to enter his house during his 
absence; but Lieschen had thought that the present 
circumstances were exceptional enough to justify her 
in departing from her ordinary instructions; and Linda 
was aoe of the same mind, for she expressed no 
surprise or disapproval at the admittance of Herr Yon 
Oberndorf, but only much relief, 

“This will teach you, Lieschen,”’ said she, “not to 
listen to all the silly stories that Christine tells you. 
If Herr Von Oberndorf had just killed one of our friends 
in a duel, do you think he would have ventured to 
come here to-day?” 

Lieschen said nothing, She thought he certainly 
would. To her mind nothing could be more evident 
than that the young gontleman, smitten by remorse, 
had come to avow his crime and to declare his hopeless 
attachment to Fraulein Linda, preparatory to putting 
an end to his own miserable existence. Therefore she 
followed her young mistress silently towards the house, 
expectant of a harrowing and dramatic scene. 

Linda entered the drawing-room and held ont her 
hand to Von Oberndorf, who bowed over it, glancing up 
apprehensively at the same time, for he did not know 
what news might have reached Blasewitz, and had been 
troubled with a painful uncertainty as to the nature of 
his reception. The conversation which ensued was 
carried on in English—which was rather hard upon poor 
‘Lieschen, who had stationed herself very near the key- 
hole, so as to be at hand in case her mistress should 
faint or otherwise require her services. 

Linda begae by expressing her regret that her father 
was not at home, and Von Oberndorf murmured some- 
thing to the,effect that he had been sorry to hear as 
mauch from the servant. 

“But I haye taken the liberty to ask for you, Miss 
Howard,” he continued, “as I have something to say— 
it was rather particular ’’—— 

Linda was a little frightened, but she did not choose 
to help him out. } 

“Yes?” she said, smilingly. 

“You have not seen—you do not perhaps take in the 
Sachsische Beobachter?” 

Linda said “No.” : 

“Tt is'@ most wicked lie that they have printed,” re- 
sumed Von Oberndorf, growing angry at the recollec- 
tion; “and so soon as I have read it, at once, I have said 
to myself, ‘I must go to Blasewitz and tell them that it 
is not my fault.” Truly P hayé done my best to keep 
the affair from being known; but these Journalisten, see 
you, they must have their finger in’ everybody’s busi- 
ness. Ldo not yet know who has written this false- 
hood, but I shall find him; and, when I have found 
him, I shall pull his nose. Yes, by the nose I shall pull 
him!” And Herr Von Oberndorf began to stride about 
the room, a ey his nascent mustache fiercely. 

tenga he calmed down alittle, and seated himself 
again. 

“You see,” he resumed, “it is not easy to prevent 
‘people from finding out about a duel. There are so 
many who nrust know ofit; and one cannot keep them 
all from’ talking.”’ j 

“A duel!" cried Linda, starting up. ‘Then it is 
true that you have fought with Mr. Mainwairing, and 
‘wounded him dangerously ! © The servants told me, but 


“I would not believe it. I wonder that you have the 


courage to come here after doing such a thing. If he 
dies I shall always consider you a murderer.” 
The stalwart soldier loo very like a naughty little 


-school-boy. 


“I could not help it,” he murmured. 

“@ould not. help it!’ echoed Linda, scornfully. 
“Why, what‘forced you to doit? You ought to have 
fired in the air.’ 

“ But we have not fought mit pistols,” said poor Von 
Oberndorf, humbly. 

“Itis the same thing. I am sure Mr. Mainwairing 
would never have fought if you had not driven’ him to 
it. And if you have killed him, I hope—yes, I hope 
Bote all my heart that you will be guillotined for 

“Oh, but Miss Howard,” protested the culprit, winc- 
ing under the unmerited cruelty of this attack, “you 
are too severe—indeed you are! Itis not so bad as you 
think; oh not A wound in the arm—now, that is no 
great matter; Icould show you on my own arm four 
or five such scars. It is true that I have found myself 
obliged to thrust a little stronger as I have meant; but 
—Gott in Himmel !—it has never yet been heard that a 
man should die for such a bagatelle.”” 

“Is it no worse than that?” asked Linda, breathing 
more freely. “Are you quite sure?” 

“I would not tell you what was not true,’’ replied 
‘Von Oberndorf, with a quiet dignity which made his as 
sailant feel rather ashamed of her vehemence. 
oats must have hurt him dreadfully,” she said, after a 


Von Oberndorf felt that. it was rather too much to 
expect of him that he should sympathize with the sut- 
ferings of his late antagonist, ‘‘1t would not have been 
a difteult thing to hurt him much more,” he said, 
“ He knows not at all how to use his sword, your 
friend.’’ 

‘Then why did you pick a quarrel with him? It was 
not generous of you—no, nor yery brave. either, see- 
ing that you were sure to get the best of it.” 

“Ho has had the choice of weapons,” said the Ger- 
man, doggedly, and a little sulkily. ‘‘ And now I must 
say that l have conceded that to him, though it wasmy 
right; for it was he who insulted me.” 

“You imagined he meant to insult you,” said Linda, 
decisively; ‘you are always imagining things. I sup- 
pose there has been an.account of the duel in the Beo- 
bachter, has there not?” 

Herr Von Oberndorf scratched his head and moved 
uneasily in his chair, Fain would he have escaped 
from the self-imposed task of relating to this impetu- 
ous young lady the story published in the Dresden 
newspaper; but, having gone so far, he could not. see 
his way to retreat; so he produced the mendacious 
sheet, and read ont the paragraph as rapidly as possi- 
ble, concluding with a repetition of his threat with re- 
gard to the unknown author of the falsehood, “Ihave 
not yet had time to discover that rascai,’”” he said; 
“but I shall do so; and, when Ido, I shall pull him by 
the nose!” 

‘I don’t seo what. good that will do,” ssid Linda, 
laughing a little, inspite of her vexation. ‘‘ How hor- 
ridit aliis! Papa will beso angry!” 

Herr Von Oberndorf, thinking this very probable, said 
nothing, and stroked his mustache meditatively. 

“It is all your fault,” went on the pitiless Linda. 
“How could you be so foolish as to quarrel with Mr. 
Mainwairing?”’ 

“I do not like him,” 
meekly. 

“So the old woman said, when they asked her what 
had induced her to murder her son; but that did not 
save her trom being hung. Do you make a habit of 
going about the world stabbing people who do not hap- 
pen to suit you?” 

“It was no stab; if was a fair sword-thrust,” said 
Von Oberndorf. “And heinsulted me, But it was not 
that.. Lhadmy very good reason to hate him; andI 
do not think he loves me.” 

“What possible reason can you have for hating a 
man whom, you are hardly acquainted with?’ asked 
Linda, with a fine assumption of innocence. 

“Oh, Miss Howard!” said the young officer, raising 
his eyes reproachfully, ‘can you ask that? Haye you 
not seen ?—do you not know ?” 

With a presentiment of what was coming, and a 
strong desire to avoid it, if possible, Linda jumped up 
abruptly and walkedto the window. 

““How close it is getting in this. room!’ she said, 
“Shall we go into the garden and.talk about something 
else?, Never mind yourantipathy to Mr, Mainwairing; 
I don’t care to know the cause of it; and, as you can’t 
well fight him again, it doesn’t much signify.” 

But Yon Oberndorf hadterossed the Rubicon,and he de- 
termined to know his fate now, be theissue what it 
might. . He fol owed Linda to the window, and said, in 
alow, grave voice: 

“Will you be so kind and listen to me for a few min- 
utes? I hate your friend because he is always. with 
you, He sees you every day, while I must be content 
with a lew, words ina week. And he is clever—that 
ean one not deny—and can talk upon any subject you 
please, whereas J, as you know, am unfortunately very 
stupid. And, then, he is wonderful on the violin. 
Though I also am musical, and play the French horn,” 
added Yon Oberndorf, with comical seriousness, as if it 
were only justice to himself that he should mention 
such advantages as he possessed to set against those of 
his formidable rival. 

“T did not think. to have spoken so soon,” he went 
on; “butnow the occasion has come of itself, and Iam 
glad of it, for it is better for me that . should be no 
more in uncertainty. Miss Linda, Ihave loved you ever 
since the first day I- saw you, when your father 
brought me here one evening to dinner. Do you 
remember it? It was winter, and you wore a gray dress, 
and had cherry-colored ribbons in your hair and round 
your neck; and, after dinner, you sung for us. From 
that day till now I have known no’peace. I know very 
well that lam not good enough for you; but some- 
times I have thought that so much love could not exist 
without some little return. Oh, Miss Linda, if you 
could ever become my wife, I would ask nothing 
Lede as to serve you on my knées for the rest of my 

et 

And he made as though he wouldat once assume that 
inconvenient attitude. 

* It-was thus that Miss Howard received her first offer 
of marriage. Atalater period of her life such episodes 
became 'so frequent as to occasion her little or no emo- 
tion, and in no way to embarrass her for the want of 
suitable words in which to couch a refusal. But at 
this time the sensation of being proposed to was a 
caidas, andby no means a pleasant one, to her. If 
she had followed her inclinations, she would have taken 
to her heels forthwith and tied; but, as such a proce- 
dure was obviously out of the question, she began, in 
sore perplexity, to cast about her for the least offensive 
mode of rejection discoverable. That her answer must 
be in the form of a rejection she did not for one second 
hesitate to decide. Slie liked Herr Von Oberndorf very 
much; she had been pleased with his attentions, and 
| perhaps, as she now confessed to herself with a 
| of self-reproach, she had flirted with him a little upon 
| certain occasions; but she had never at any time con- 
| templated marrying him, nor, indeed, had the likeli- 
+ hood of his org her to do so ever entered her mind. 
| She had known, of course, that he admired her, butshe 
| had not speculated upon the probable result of his ad- 
| miration; and now that she had to make him under- 

stand this, without seeming needlessly brusque or un- 


answered Von Oberndorf, 
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kind, the task appeared to her, in her inexperience, 
s hard one. 

“lam so very sorry |” she murmured at length, look- 
ing down, and nervously pulling to pieces a flower 
which she had fastened in her belt. “Ihope you will 
not be angry with me; but, indeed it is impossible— 
quite impossible !"’ 

Von Oberndorf saw a fragment of hope in Miss 
Howard’s visible perturbation, and clutched at it 
eagerly. 

“T have taken you by surprise,” he said; “you have 
not had time to think—is it not so? You will not dis- 
miss me at once—no! You will make reflection; and 
to-morrow, or next week, or when you please, you will 
give me your answer.” 

“Oh no!” exclaimed Linda, greatly alarmed at this 
proposition. ‘Please do not think that that would 
make any. difference. Iam very sorry; but I could 
never marry you; there is no use in talking about 
it.” 

Herr Von Oberndorf heaved a sigh so prodigious that 
the seams of his tightly fitting uniform went near to 
cracking under the strain. 

“Then itis all over with me!” he said. “I want no 
more to live.” 

“The corners of Linda’s mouth went down, and her 
eyes. grew large with commiseration. She was only 
eighteen, and she doubted not but that she saw before 
her a young man doomed to a blighted and joyless 
existence. 

“I am very sorry,” she repeated, 
breath. 

“Tneyer had much hope” said Von Oberndorf, de- 
spondently. “It was essy to see how it would end. 
Before long you will marry this Englishman—and you 
will not be happy mithim. He is too old foryou; you 
cannot have sympathy together. Besides, he is frantic 
for music ; he will never care much for anybody or any- 
thing else. Anditmay be that,some day, when you 
are living alone in a dreary English castle, and your 
husband has left you to run over the country after a 
Cremona or a Straduarius, it will happen to you to re- 
gret the stupid German who loyed every hair of your 
head more as all the violins in the world.” 

Linda was not much touched by this melanchdély 
forecast of her future; and the cool assumption 
that she was destined to become the wife of Mr. 
Mainwairing roused her to a less apologetic de- 
meanor. 

“I wish you would not say. such things !’*she ex- 
claimed, impatiently. “See what trouble you have 
made already by your foolish jealousy. If you only 
knew the truth, what a goose you would think your- 
self! Mr. Mainwairing and I are very good friends ; 
but neither of us has ever thought of—of anything 
else.” 

Herr Von Oberndorf shook his, head. He was not 
convinced ; but he perceived that further words upon 
the subject would be offensive as well as useless ; and 
he saw also that, whatever the state of the young 
lady’s affections might be, his own chance of success 
was worth nothing. It only remained for him to pick 
up his cap from the floor and make a speedy, and, if that 
aoa bé, @ graceful exit. This he accomplished fainly 
well. 

“ Adieu, Miss Howard,” he said. “ After this we shall 
not meet cften again. Perhaps I have made a mistake 
about your friend ; but, whethar you marry him ‘or an- 
other, L hope you will always be very happy. As for 
me, [have war to look forward to. It will be hard if 
I can not find a Prussian bullet to settle my affair.” 
aug so he took his departure, greatly to Linda’s re- 

ef, 

How, after much patient research, he succeeded in 
tracing the calumnious report.in the Sachsische Beobach- 
ter to M. Lepkine ; how he actually carried out his nose- 
pulling threat upon the ape of that imaginative gen- 
tleman, andreceiyed a bullet in his shoulder for his 
pains ; how he subsequently took part in the battle of 
Koniggratz, where he coyered himself with fo) rand 
honorable scars ; aud how he has more recen iy diatin- 
guished himself, fighting by the side of his former 
foes at St. Privat and elsewhere—all this cannot ‘be re- 
latedinthe present narrative, which will concern it- 
self no further with Herr Von Obernddérf and his’ for- 
tunes. It may, however, be stated that his early disap- 
pointment has not cast a. permanent shadow over his 
Jife, and that he is now the husband; of a plump and 
fresh-colored little Saxon dame, and the happy father.of 
a rapidly increasing family. 

Linda, on being once more left in solitude, threw her- 
self back in a low easy-chair, closed ‘her. eyes, and in- 
dulgedin what was to her a very unusual luxury, that 
of daing nothing. She did not feel up to work of any 
kind ; and, indeed, a young lady who had just refused 
her first offer may be excused for being a trifle ted 
and upset. It was not; howeyer, this subject that oc- 
cupied the first place in Linda’s thoughts as she sat 
musing in her arm-chair, while the afternoon wore ou 
and the patches of sunlight on the wall drew nearer to 
the ceiling. Her mind was much more taken up with 
Mr. Mainwairing than with Herr Yon Oberndorf, Would 
he ccme and see her, she wondered, as soon as he wae 
convalescent? And, if so, how far would it become her 
to seem conscious of what had occurred since their last 
meeting? She felt instinctively that Mainwairin 
would prefer that the duel andits con ences should 
be entirely ignored ; and no doubt this would be the 
pleasanter plan, if only it were feasible. But how could 
she pass over without comment the interruption of his 
daily visits? And would it not seem heartless to ab- 
stain from commiserating him upon sufferings of 
which, after all, she was the sole cause? And, worst 
of all, would any return to the old footing of un- 
restricted intimacy be possible so adsg as each of them 
not only knew of the existence of that. unfertunate 


under hex 


paragraph in the Sachsische Brobachter, but was aware 
that the other must also have seen or heard of it? After 
due reflection, Linda came to the conclusion thet, in 
the very probuble eyiuit’cf Dir) Muinwairing volutiteer- 


wa 
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ing no remark upon this or any other circumstance 
connected with. his non-appearance, it would be best 
for her to let him know, in as few words as might be, 
that she had been, told of what had taken place, to | 
apologize tor having introduced him toa pugnacious 
German, to treat the whole affair as an unlucky but 
palpable misunderstanding, and then to let the subject 
be put aside at once and forever, y : 

She had mentally rehearsed the scene séveral times 
oyer, when Mr, Howard caméin, hot and dusty, havin, 
returned from Dresden on foot. Linda had never hac 
any secrets from her father, As soon’ as she had puta 
comfortable chair for him by the open window, and 
had got him a glass: of beer with a lump of ice in it— | 
which was his substitute, for, afternoon tea—she pro- 
«ceeded to unfold her tale, 

“ Her Von Oberndorf has béen here,” she began. 

“T thought I had told you that you were never to 
receive visitors in my absence,” ‘said Mr. Howard, 
frowning. ; 
par Yas but he was in the room before I could prevent 
it,” said Linda, somewhat abashed. “I could not well 
turn him out when. he was once there, could I?” 
“And then she went on to relate all that had passed 
between her and the young ofticer, withholding no 
ningle détail ; for she had been brought up upon the 
principle, that, next to disobedience, there can bé no 
offense so. heinous as that of concealinent on the ‘part 
of a daughter towards her parents. 

Upon.the conclusion of her recital, Mr, Howard was 
so kind as to’express himself satisfied with her conduct. 
His inquiries had,conyinced him that. Von Oberndorf, 
though quite unobjectionable as regarded birth and 
‘oonnections, would never be anything but a very poor 
match ; and Linda, being exceptionally pretty, might, 
her father thought, aspire to a good income as 
well asa, good name, On the other hand, the 
young, man had displayed a laudable interest 
in the game of ecarte, together with a childlike | 
ignorance of the. rudimentary principles whereby | 
money may be gained in pursuit ofthat pastime. Such 
characters are not to be met with every day; and 
it was, therefore, much to be regretted that events had 
been so far precipitated as to put an end to his even- 
ing visits to Blasewitz. But this Mr. Howard did not 
say. He contented himself with remarking that this 

ind of thing was a. great nuisance, but he supposed it 
was unavoidable and then went on to remark, care- 


lessly.:» 

THe. e-way, I saw Mainwairing this afternoon.”’ 

“ No did you really ?” cried Linda. Was he looking 
ill? Had he seen the newspaper? Did ho seem very 
cross about it all ?”* 

“ Oh dear, no,” answered Mr. Howard. “ Mainwair- 
Ing is much too Sensible a fellow to botherhimselt over 
such rubbish.as that.- The best way to treat the thing 
is to langh at it and forgot it. 

Linda was hardly prepared for so philosophic a tone, 

“J was afraid both you and he would be yery angry,” 
she said. 

“Where's the good of being angry?” returned Mr, 
Howard, pertinently. “No man with a grain of sense 
§n his headeyer loses his temper with a confounded 
newspaper. Mainwairing was very much pleased at my 
Jooking him up,’’ he continued, _*‘ We had a little talk 
together, and I put tle matter before him in a perfectly 
open and friendly way. ‘The wisest thing you can do 
amy dear fellow,’ I said, ‘ is to get ont of this as quickly 
asyou can. If you were to begin to visit us again every 
day, as you have been doing of late, people would 

co) ; and gossip I can’t and won't have.” So he 
anked me for my advice, and said he would go away 
as soon as the doctor would let him—yery properly, I 
think.” 

Linda's countenance fell a little. Mr. Mainwairing’s 
readiness to depart. struck her as more accommodating 
than complimentary. : 

“T suppose we shall. see him before he goes?” she 


“« Well, no; 1 think not,” said Mr, Howard. “ Under 
the circumstances we both agreed that it would be 
wiser for him not to show himself again in Blasewitz for 
the present.” ” ; 
(am sorry for that,” observed Linda, with as. much 
composureas she could muster, ‘I should have liked 
to have said good-bye to him.” 

‘Mrs! Howird’ had strolled out through the window, 
with his hands in his pockets, whistling out of tune, as 
his habit was. He looked ‘back over his shoulder :to 


; 


ec ae he will be back in the course'of the summer, 
He asked my permission to return when the talk about 
this'affair'is blown over, and I saw no objection to his 
doing so. . In the mean time, he wants us to take care 
of his violin. I should ‘bé very sorry indeed to think 
that we had seen the last of Mainwairing, and I quite 
look ‘forward to haying him here again. Taking him 
altogéther; he really is an uncommonly good sort of 
féllow." > 

'¥rom which rémarks it may be inferred that Mr. 
Howard had not yet given up all hope of bringing about 
amatch between his daughter and the gentleman in 
question. | ' 


oe CHAPTER IX. 


| THE ENAVISH TRICKS OF HERR VON BISMARCK, 


‘THe spring passed away, and with it went the greater 

art of the foreigners who had wintered in Dresden— 
Mrs. and Miss Tower among the rest. Before the lilacs 
and laburnums in Mr. Howard's garden liad shed their 
their blossoms the last of these birds of passage had 
ee: and the hotel-keepers set about, cleaning 
and painting their establishments in anticipation of 
the influx of holiday tourists which might be expected 
later in the year. ; 

They never came, those wished-for tourists, with 


| living upon the people, 


their familiar gray suits; their puggarees, ‘their bottle- 
green vails, their “ Murrays,” and their circular notes. 
The designs of an inexorable, grim-visaged Prussian 
caused the tide’ of pleastré-seékers ‘to be turned into 
other channels than the Elbe valley for that season, 
and the hotel-keepers had to make the best of a bad 
business. The summer of 1866 was’a sad oné for them 
as Well as for the rest of their compatriots)’ When war 
was declared between Austria’ and’ Prussia there was'a 
hatural little outbreak Of patriotic enthushasm, and the 
honést Saxons, with a sigh over their doomed crops 
and vines, furbished up their weapons and prepared to 
do battle for hearth and homie. “ Preussen oder Deutseh- 
land? Das ist jetzt die Redey’ cried the Beobachtér, in 
a burst of indignant eloquence; and Saxony, from king 
to peasatit, was for answering ‘the questionin sucha 
decided manner as should prevent those insolent) Ber- 
liners from ever bringing it forward again. © The'qties- 
tion, however,’ as we all know, would not be answered 


| in the Austro‘German fashion, and what popular’ex- 


citement there had been'in Dresden was soon replaced 
by silent resignation.“ The brave little Saxon army 
marched away southward,)'and instead © of vreturn- 
ing in’ a week or ‘two; accompanied’ by triumphant 


hosts Of white-coatéd brethren ‘on their way towards | 


Berlin, was supplanted by invaders in' spiked helmets, 
who ate very heartily, paid very badly, and were not 
conspicuous for modestyofdemeanor. + This: was no 
joke either to hotel-keepers or householders What 
with the burden of supporting hutigry soldiers, the 
bad news, or no news} froni friends over the'frontier in 
Bohemia, the presente of the'conquerors, and thie pros- 
pect of éveh worse things in thé future, Dresden’ fell 
into great sorrow and heaviness. Then the wounded, 
Saxon and Prussian, ‘began to arrive from the front, 
and brought conflicting Teports with’ them.» Wlio 
could tell what the next move might be? Suppose-the 
Austrians Were to gain @’great victory and march upon 
Dresden? That,no doubt, would be cause for rejoicing, 
on public grounds; but, with the enenty lodged ‘in his 
very house, the most patriotic of citizens may be ex- 
cused for looking with a grave face upon! the approach 
of his friends. 

The English resident colony, already much diminisli- 
ed in numbers; began to pack up its trunks. "Onde by 
one the foreign families made good their retreat, and 
the Burgerwiese, the Grosse Garten, and the English 
club knew them no more. 

* Rats fly from a falling house!’ remarked ‘one con- 
spicuous exception to the general’rule, who chose to 
look upon the’ exodus of his compatriots with some 
contempt. “As for me, 1amnotin the habit ef run- 
ning away. Thave made my arrangements for passing 
the summer at Blasewitz, and at Blasewitz I shall re- 
main. Let anyone of them, Austrian or Prussian, lay 
a finger on'me or my property, and they will find that 
it is no joke to meddle with an Englishman !”’ 

It was generally felt that these sentiments, which 
were pretty loudly expressed, were ‘at once eréditable 
and courageous ; and it would be ungenerous to assume 
that Mr, Howard would have held different language, 
or acted otherwise, if the state of his éxchequer had 
been flourishing. It shall not, therefore, be recorded 
of him that he remained at Blasewitz simply because 
he could not go away ; and it is a fact that he subseribed 
three thalers in money and a bundle of old shirts for 
the relief of the wotinded, besides expressing verbally 
an imménse amount of sympathy for both sides. 

ad ate indeed, wis a’ quality the virtue of 
which became, in those days, increasingly apparent ; 
and Mr. Howard was not slow to percéive this, and‘ to 
shape his conduct in accordance with’ circumstances. 
Thus, when a foolish Briton, who had made -hiniself 
conspicous in one of the Dresden restaurants by openly 
avowed partisanship on tlie side of tlie allied forces, 
got into serious trouble thereby, was locked wp'for'a 
couple ‘of days, scolded by the’ representative of the 
United Kingdom, and finally hustled out of thé coun- 
try, Mr. Howard took oécasion to say emphatically, in 
public, “Serve him right!” 


“England,” remarked this, sagicious observer, “is 
neutral, in the present crisis.. Lam an Englishman ; 
therefore Lam neutral. I may, have my own opinion 
as to the rights of the quarrel ; I may have friends in 
the one army or in both ; "but propriety forbids me to 
say, anything more than that I am sorry to see my 
friends. at variance. As an Englishman, and as a tem- 
porary resident in Dresden, I am bound to show no 
leaning towards either side. And for that reason, my 
dear, Linda, I will thank you to stop playing the Aus- 
trian national hymn, and fo refrain from throwing up 
your nose in the air when you meet 4 Prussian soldier,”' 


The truth is that Linda was less discreet than her 
father; and having; for a! variety; of reasons,all of 
which appeared to her excellent, ranged herself upon 
the Austrian'side, was’ at. no pains to disguise her pre- 
dilections, 

She, together with Lieschen,, who. naturally shared 
her mistress’s views, was troubled with no doubtsias 
to ‘the justice of the cause and-the iniquity of the 
Prussian. Her argument was a very simple, one, and 
was not obscured by any confusing question of politics. 
A man’s property is sacred in the eyes of thedaw, and 
if his neighbor breaks intupon it, and helps himself to 
whatevér he may find. there, he is afelon:. Very well. 
Saxony belonged to the Saxons; nobody could deny 
that. The, Prussians had inyaded Saxony, and were 
Therefore the Prussians, were 
thieves and felons, and wore a hideous: uniform, and 
took up the whole of the payement to themselves, into 
the bargain.,; Moreover, Linda did not know any of 
them personally. 

Unfortunately, Mr, Howard did. His acquaintance, 
which was of'a cosmopolitan character, included certain 
of thered-colared, helmeted gentry who then formed the 
garrison of Dresden, and he did not fail toseek these out 
and politely beg them-to visit, him at Blasewitz when- 
ever their military duties left them free to,do so, And, 
to the infinite disgust of Mr. Howard's bousebold, the 


Prussidm”offiicers® came, Linda ventured upon: a-re- 
spectful xemonstrance, which was. received with more 
good-humor. than sie had) expected but. which, of 
course, fdiled to produce any effect: has 

“ My dear child,’ Mr. Howard ‘said, cOndescendingly, 
“when you are my age'you will:hayé found outyif you 
are wise, that there are good people in»all nations... L 
‘am very sorry for our friends’ tle» Saxéns, but they-are 
not the only inhabitants of the worldyand I really can't 
undertake'to cut everybody whom they may happen to 
beat war with? “It is motthe faultiof these'young: men 
that they were born: Prussian$; and)sfor my part; +I 
never ask where aman comes trom, jsoolong:asihe isa 
pleasant fellow. ° : ; pat ‘ ‘ 

And no doubt Mr, Howatd'spoke sincerely for when 
a@man’s value ds 4 companion depends "less upon ‘his 


‘social qualities than upon -his ‘taste for “moderate igani- 


bling and his imperfect knowledge of games of skill; it. 
is a matter of secondary importante whethér his! name 
ue hey Oberndorf, or Von Podewitz;' or 1Scliultze, or 
Muller. ; ra 
Life, then, at Blasewitz ran’ on verymuchin its hab- 
itual groove, though echoes of batt}é/came rolling from 
beyond the mountains; ands the’ hospitalsowere’choked 
with wounded and dying men, and figures'elaa i deep 
mourning ore to creep about thestreéts] . Empires 
may rise and kingdoms fall, and thousands die silently 
side by side between the risiug and the'setting of the 
sui, but humanity at = must eat; work, and sleep 
as usual, Mr. Howard read of Nachod, and “Prautenau, 
and Koniggratz as he mminched his: toast dt, bréakfast); 


| Dinda practised her scales, and mended her» fatlier's 


socks, and regulated ‘thé houséhold expenditure ; ‘and 
sometimes, in the evening, one or other of the Prussian 
officers would drop incand takeva: hand at ecarte, «The 
only change was in the uniform of the evening ‘quests, 
and in the absence! of Ghe whosé:visits' had formérly 
spread themselves over a larger portion of the day. © 


In those days it not unfrequently happened to Linda. 
to find herself sighing over hor solitude and regretting 
the blank created by Mainwairing’s’ abrupt departure. 
It annoyed her to think thut she missed ‘him, bécause 
she had Deen & little offended by his unceremonious 
leave-taking, and she did not choose to admit, even to 
herself, that she could throw off the ties of.a passing 
intimacy less easily than he. She said to hersalt that. 
it was compantonship in the abstract that she longed 
for—not the companionship of Mr, Mainwairing, or of 
any other individual in particular. But that did not 
preyent her from being highly incensed when one of 
her father’s Prussian friends, espying the violin which 


| still lay in the corner where Muainwairing had left it, 


took it out of its case and drew the bow once or twice 
across its strings with no unpractised hand. 

“ Please don’t make that noise,” she cried; “you give 
me a headache,” 

“What! You not like thé violin ?” said the Prussian, 
in surprise. ° : 

“Not unless ‘it is properly played,” answered Linda, 
snappishly. And the next time the gallant officer pre- 


| sented himself at Blasewitz he noticed that the instru- 


ment had been removed. It was Linda who had 
carried it up stairs and locked it away in one of the 
empty rooms, remarking casually as she did so that the. 
drawing-room was very damp; and that she had heard 
that violins were easily injured. 


- This) little eptaede occurred: about the time when 
hostilities had been suspended, and..when Messrs, Bis- 
marck, Benedetti, and other cleyer people were busy 
trying to get the better of one anotherat Nikolsburg- 
Very, likely, Linda, as she carefully deposited the 
violin in, a drawer, may» have thought it possible 
that its owner would ere long be returning to claim his 
property, The difficulty of traveling in a country. oe- 
cupied by hostile armies had been sufficient to account. 
for his non-arrival up to that time; but now that roads 
and railways were about to be thrown open once more 
to she public, Mainwairing’s.return might be looked for 
any day. ) toned 

In due course came the Conclusion of peace, the de- 
parture of the: invaders, the return of the Saxons, 
and the, reappearance of afew members of the — 
lish colony, But Mainwairing made: no. sign. Then it 
became tolerably clear that he did not intend to come 
back atall.: Whereat Linda was yexed.and disappointed. 
and angry with herself for being disappointed.; ...+ 

“Don’t you think it is rather rudeof, Mr. Mainwair- 
ing apap to haye written to us?” she asked her fathe: 
at last, fia ogous 4 

Mr. Howard grimaced, shrugged. his shoulders, an 
observed that Mainwairing had always, beem an odd 
sort of fellow. ‘Only a second son, after all,’ headded, 
Salerate the train of, his,own) thoughts rather too 
quickly jor his daughter's perceptions. jo) big. © 

« Are geoond sons ruder than elder sons)?’ asked ‘Lin- 
ees “Tt seems to me that nearly all’ Englishmen are 
rude.” : ; ' 

And after that day she made no turther reference to 
Mr; Mainwairing. ean 

If, howeyer, she had had any means of ‘knowing tho 
mental state of the truant, it is probable she would have. 
judged him with! lessseverity,,. Mainwairing ‘had left. 
Dresden a few days after his interview with Mr. 
Howard, doubting not but that-in so. doing:-he was act- 
ing:as became a prudent and sensible man, Being well 
aware that he was in somedanger of falling in love with 
Linda—if, indeed, he had notalready, to some extent,. 
committed that folly~and, haying likewise discerned 
Mr., Howard’s.schemes for-his entanglement, he was 
inclined .to,také some credit to) himself, not only for 
his selt-denial in the adroitness' with whichihe had con- 
trived so to time his departure/as that it stiould seem 
the natural outcome: ef events beyond, his control. 
But the comfortable sense of self-approyal turned out 
more, short-lived than he| had anticipated, andit was 
not long before he realized that he wasto prove n0 excép- 
tion to the ancient rule of Calum, non-animum,: : 1 

At-Prague, which was -his,firstyhiding-place; he sim- 
ply thought of nothing but Linda all day long. Hehad 


no acquaintance in the place, and his disabled arm: de- 
prived him of his favorite occupation. .So he made 
haste to visit the crumbling palaces of theold city on 
the Moldau, to buy (asin duty bound):some specimens 
of Bohentian glass, and» to take his ticket for: Vienna, 
But neither did Vienna. prove .a! success, }. Main- 
wairing found himself perpetually drawing unfavorable 
comparisons between the Austrian ladies;whose: salons 
he was privileged to enterand Linda. Go where he 
might, he was persistently, haunted by memories 
ofher. The streets,;as he wandered, through them in 
his dreamy way, seemed throngeidl by Lindas ; the trees 
in the Prater:;whispered | her nate); the very bandsjin 
the ‘Volksgarten joined im the. conspiracy, and, were 
forever playing thelairs which she preferred. At the 
end of three weeks it was evident that this would never 
do. Oblivion, thought Mainwairing, mhmust/be sought 
at some safer distance from Dresden, or hewould find 
himself, one fine morning or atiother, at Blasewitz,.and 
at Linda’s feet, before he knew what he was abouts 
Then it was that he conceived the brilliant fidea-of 
going down the Danube to ‘Constantinople. . This; /at 
least, would take him over new ground; and if. there 
was anything in the sight ofa Turk toremind himof 
Miss Howard) ‘his’ case: must We! a./desperate one 
indeed. qr ola i 
To Constantinople he accordingly went:; and it is 
perhaps needless to say that. mosques -and: minarets; 
glimpses of glittering sea and solemn eypresses stand- 
ing out against’ a'sky of mielting ‘blue, produced: no 
beneficial change in the mind ofithe wanderer. , Sitting 
disconsolately, one stifling: évening, atthe window of 
Missirie’s: hotel at Pera, while ithe bowling of vagrant 
dogs and) a cunningly blended mixture of .noisome 
odors rose to him from the street beneath; he turned at 
bay at last and boldly faced his scruples.): He put the 
ease before himself with. admirable lncidity., As a 
bachelor he was comfortably off: as a married’man he 
would be poor. In the event. of his marrying Linda. 
he would probably find himself compelled to reside 
abroad, which, although nogreat hardship to a man 
of his tastes, when yoluntarily incurred, would, as he 
was well aware, present itself ina wholly different 
light if adopted from necessity. Then, ofcourse,! his 
family would strongly disapptoveof tle match, Lastly, 
he would have to put up with Mr, Howard,as a father- 
in-law, and that-was the greatest bugbear ofall, But, 
looking at the other side of the question, he reflected 
that, ifaman's love be only true andstrong enough, 
such considerations .as these ought not to have any 
weight with him. <A love which hesitates at sacrifices 
is noloveat all, and alove which is'real and permanent 
must needs triumph over all obstacles of a, pecuniary 
and conventional characters Mainwairing . began to 
believe that his attachment for Linda was of this. kind, 
It had been of slow growth; he had fought against it 
from the outset ; and it was, therefore, the more surely 


genuine. He gotup, opened the door, and called his 
servant. : 

“Davis,” said he, ‘‘pack up my things. I am going 
back to Dresden.’’ ' 


“Yes; sir,” answered theman. ‘Beg your pardon, sir, 
but yehich way do you mean to go ?”” 

“Which way? Oh, I-don’t know. The 
shortest way, I suppose.” 

Mainwairing generally left the choice of routes,to 
Davis, who had had considerable experience of Euro- 
pean travel, and was cleverer than his master at un- 
ravelling the mysteries of ‘ Bradshaw.” The man con- 
sidered for a minute, 

“I suppose you wouldn’t like to: work round by 
Warsaw and Frankfort-on-the-Hoder,. sir ?’’. he said at 
length. “ Very tejions railway journey, sir.”’ 

“ Certainly not,’’ said Mainwairing. 

«Then I don’t see”ow we're to manage it, sir/ with- 
ont we take the Haustrian Lloyd's steamer to Hathens, 
and the Messagéries on’to Marseilles, and so git/round 
by way of Cologne and Berlin.” : 

“My good Davis, what are you talking about? I 
don’t want to go round the world; I want togo to Dres- 
den, Ttell you. We had better go back by the way we 
came.” 500 

“Can't do that, sir. Fighting agoing' on im Bohémia 
between the Haustrians and Prooshians, if you rémem- 
ber, sir; likewise in the North of Hitaly; so it wouldn’t 
be no usé t6 make for Venice, sir.” D : 

“Dear wie, yes! I never thought of that,” muttered 
Mainwairiny, relapsing intoa reverie. 

(Hé woke up again in a few minutes, and remarked. 

. **Dhis is yery inconvenient, Davis,” “~~ 

“Yes, sir!’ | : j { 

* Perhaps Thad better wait till this war is oyer?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“It almostlooks,’> continued Mainwairing, musingly 
—*" it really almost looks like a special interposition of 
Providence,” | } j 

“Tt does; six.” 

“I wish, Davis, you would get out of that tiresome 
habit ofagrecing with everything ILsay., Haye you the 
least idea of what, you,are alluding to when, you speak 
of a special interposition of Providence 2’’ 


Davis smiled, and then put his hand before his mouth 
and coughed slightly. OF 

‘Of course you haven't,” resumed/his master, accept- 
ing this as'an admission of ignorance) | What: 7) meant 
was that Providence seems to have determined upon 
the ‘atiiihilation ‘of the’ Austrian Empire,» Germany 
and Italy, Davis, have what) you might call a natural 
and physical destiny to accomplish. 
they must become united kingdoms;and Austria) can 
only delay this, not prevent it. ‘Therefore I say that 
Providencé appears to be favoring the Prussians, with a 
view, no doubt, to avert future bloodshed.., But torre- 
Le to my plans. >We must go away somewhere, 

avis.” f 

“Where would you wish:to go, ‘sir ?”” r 

Well, that Iwill leayeto-you, Davis.’ I will go any- 


Any way. 


Sooner or later j 


| haying refreshed himself with a bath, started on foot 


they had lain’ sines the commencement 
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know,and Greece, and lots of other places... Think, it 
over during the: night, Dayis, and. let. me, know in the 
morning what you think will do best,” 

Thws it came about, that,;on) the yery morning, on 
which Linda uttered hercomprehensiye judgmentm pon 
the manners. of; Qnglishmen:in general, Mainwairing 
wasin the Crimegs preparing, in good earnest this time, 
to set out on his, journey ito Dresden... The additional | 
breathing-space accorded :to him, as he-had so piously | 
assumed, by the care ofa watchful Providence, had 
served vather to strengthen than to weaken his purpose; 
andthe victory. of love. over prudence and. selfishness 
was, now, complete. . With alight heart and, a, mind re- 
lieved from care, Mainwairing shook himself clear. of 
the last clinging remnant of his indecision, and ex- 
claiming “ Jacta,est alea!’! set his face northward: And 
in due course of time he alighted, on asultry afternoon; 
at the door of his old quarters, the Hotel Bellevue, and, 


for Blasewitz. 

The walk «was long, hot,.and.dusty;, but Mainwair- 
ing scarcely notice these inconveniences. His head 
was,full of, beatific,visions,; he seemed as. if walking 
on air, and did not kuow that he was striding along at | 
a pace which caused the passers-by, to turn round and 
look after him... He would have liked to shake them all | 
by the hand, those honest, stolid peasants, whoslouched 
by with a half-surly ‘(Guten Abend!” / 
to see the rich fields again, and the swelling hills be- 
yond the Elbe, andthe slow, patient oxen drawing their 
ereaking carts, that he. almost fancied that the land 
smiled back.a.welcome to him and wished, him good 
luck on his errand. Good luck !—-Had he not deserved 
goodluck? «I have had a fight with Selfand the Deyil 
and I haye conquered,” thought ,Mainwairing, And I, 
dare say he felt.a little proud of the fact, ; 

Axriving at Mr. Howard’s house in this happy and 
hopeful frame.of mind, he paused for a. moment before 
ringing the bell, The outer door stood open, and, he 
could see through the door-way the cool, dark entrance- 
hall, with its polished floor, its whitewashed walls, and 
its old.oak chairs. _Anindistinct chatter ofhigh-pitched 
German yoices, Game from. thé distant regions. of the 
kitchen ; but here there was silence unbroken, save for 
the. hoarse ticking of an old-fashioned clock. Main- 
wairing who had halfexpected,to be greeted by the 
well-know sound of the piano, began to fear that the 
mistress of the house was absent. But now came the 
rustle.of a. woman's dress upon the stairs, and presently 
Linda herself ran down and stood before him. 


She wore a black dress, anda ray of sunlight, stream- 
ing through a window above her, fell upom her golden-+ 
browmhair. /As’ she paused om the lowest step, one 
hand lightly résting upon the baluster, the white wall 
behind her throwing out her dark figure, and her lovely 
facelilluminated: with) joy and. surprise, Mainwairing 
felt a thrill of momentary enthusiasm at. the sight of 
her mere physical beauty, and,if he haf followed his 
impulse, would haye fallen at her feet there and then 
and declared his loye without more ado, 


Of course he did nothing so preposterous. Conyen- 
tionality seldom permits us to (speak out the actual 
thoughts that are passing in our minds, and even. for- 
bids us to, remain silentattimes. when silence, seems 
as: good as,or better than speech. , Mainmwairing, took 
off his hatand said, quite calmly, ‘How do you do, 
Miss Howard ?’ and Linda said what is usual and cor- 
rect in reply. : ™ 

Andso presently they were in the old drawing-room 
together once more; and Mainwairing, becoming con- 
scious that he was staring Miss Howard out of counte- 
nance, allowed his eyes to roam over the room; which 
somehow or other looked a little strangely to him. 
The sofa and chairs were disposed stiffly against the 
walls; Linda's work-table bad yanished, as had 
also anumber. of .small ornaments, withy which 
she had done her best to. beautify the unpretend- 
ing salon. On the other hand, a few garish chromo- 
lithographs, some  lideous”’ vases, . empty df 
flowers, aiid ‘a couple of plaster-of-Paris statutes had 
been brovght ‘forth from the ee in which 

i of Mr. Howard's 
tenancy, and ‘now oceupied their legitimate posts of 
honor.” Strangest’ of all) ‘there was an empty apace 
where the pianos hired one—had used to stand, As- 
tonished, and somewhat dismayed at these portents, 
Muiniwairing had opened’ his mouth to ask their mean- 
ing; when Linda spoke. soy Viiehle at i 

“So you have come at last,” she said. * You promised 
you would come to say good-bye.” i 

Yes,’ he answered, “I havecome;'but ‘not ‘tosdy 
goodbye; T hope.” £ i 

Linda shook ‘her head with a gravity the effeet: of | 
whith was somewhat’ cownhteracted by thé smile which 
played about her lips. 9): : j 

“T am attaid' we shall have to’ bid one another good- j 
bye this afternoon,” she’ said. “Do you know that if 
you hadicome a day later, you would nothave had | 
even that-melancholy satisfaction?) We start’ for Eng- | 
land to-morrow.” H i 

‘‘ What!."" exclaimed Mainwairing. Here was a con- 
tingency which had never formed part of his specula- 
tions ag tothe future. |. 

Linda was'‘not altogether displeased at his consterna- 
tion. She repeated her announcement, adding, rather 
unkindly. ba ane 
; “We had quite given: up. all,expectation of secing | 
dee (ie again. Where, have you been all this long | 

OR» of bonne , 

“In all sorts of abominable placés,”’ answered. Main- 
wairing, ruefully.) ‘‘ Constantinople—Sebastopol—I 
don't know, where., I should. have been here long ago 
ifit hadn't been for Bismarck. It was no fault of mine 
that Loouldn’t get. from Vienna to. Dresden without 


} going. round: by the North Pole. But this is rather sud- 
el 


m, isn’t it?—your going to England, I. mean. Mr. 
Howard told) me you would certainly be here all. the 


where, except’to England; I don't care about going | summer.’ 


back to England just yet. There’s the Crimea, you 


//Rhat was what weintonded,”. said) Linda; “ut— | 


He was so glad} , 


least I don’t think so. 
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something very odd has happened... They say, that if 
you only wish for a thing strongly enough you are sure 
toget it, sooner or later ;, but have wished for mone: 
so long and so earnestly that one would bave thought, 
if it was coming at. all, it would haye come sooner, 
But it has come now.” oy nad orteis 

She paused, looking beforé her with ae odd; far-away 
gaze, a joyous smile upon her lips, as though, she saw 
some distant, pleasant sight. She remainea go long si- 
lane that at, last, ; Mainwairing, to rouse. her, said, 
“Yes?” 

«Yes, it has come now., Did you ever hear me speak 
of my uncle Thomas? No, of course you never did, “T 
did not know him myself, and papa unfortunately had 
a,quarre) with Kim years ago—about some money mat- 
ters, I believe. ‘I don't, think ‘he can hayo “been “very 
nice.» Papa,had not seen him for I don’t know how 
long,and did not correspond with him, Certainly the 
last thing we thought of was that we should profit in 
any, way, by his death, particularly as he had an‘only 
son to whom he was devoted. But it seems that his 
son was killed last. winter, out hunting, and’ the old 
manmeyer recovered it.. He died about a month ‘go,. 
and he leit al his moneyto me: pind: yy: 

“To you!" exclaimed Mainwairing. °° eo 

A momentary cloud, passed over ‘the brightness of 
Linda’s face. oe ae 
“ Yes,” she said, ‘he has left it'to me. ‘ I ‘wish he had 
made papa his heir; it would have been so very much 
better in every way; but’ I suppose he must have 
borne malice because of that’old quarrel.” Aiter ‘all, it 
comes to very much the same thing, doesn’t it 7°” x 

“Well—to acertain extent, perhaps. Was your uncle 
a very rich man?” , 

«“Enormously. So rich ‘that I: can hardly réalizd 
what a change it will make tous. Can you ‘believe 
that. 1 have got more than three hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds all of my own, besides'a° house in 
London, and carriages, and plate, and ‘I don’t know 
whatvelse ?” , we 

Main wairing said it was a very large sum. “He would 
have given a good: deal to have been able to look 
See and {0 congratulate Miss Howard heartily 
upon her good fortune ; but for the moment his power 
ot self-command was unequal to the émergency. The 
shock was.too sudden, the reversal of their respective 
positions too complete for him to address Linda ‘with 
such words of commonplace friendliness as the occasion 
appeared to.call for. He had gone’ out to Blasewitz 
that day with the'firm intention, indeed,'of doing his 
best to win the heart of this penniless and obscure girl, 
but with a perfect consciousness ‘of ‘the ‘sacrifice he 
was making in 60 doing, and not without’ a trifling 
sense of his magnanimity in thus casting worldly con- 
siderations to the winds; and now, behold’! by: this 
cruel freak of fortune the beggar-maid was transformed 
into an heiress ofthe first magnitude, and, according 
to ‘generally received ideas, her marriage with the 
second son of a country baronet would be a mere 
throwing of herself away.’ Was ever a man placed in a 
more unexpectedly humiliating position! Undersuch 
circumstances any immediate declaration ‘of love was 
obyiously out of the qnestion. Nay, must it not be 
forever out of the question? is love was dis- 
interested enough, but would anybody believe it to be 
so who knew that he had refrained from paying his 
addresses to Miss Howard during nearly six months of 
constant intercourse, and had only come forward after 
her acquisition ‘of this ‘astounding windfall? Would 
Linda herself belieye it tobe so? Heiresses soon learn 
to be sceptical. Chewing the cud of these bitter reflec- 
tions, Mainwaring heldhis peace and kept his éyes 
fixed upon the ground, Linda, not wnnaturally,’mis* 
construed his silence, which she interpreted into a 
tacit reproof, - teh 


“I know, you don’t care about money,” she said, 
rather, petulantly, ‘Perhaps you would, thongh, it 
you knew what it was to bé without it.. You look as 
if you thought me yery avaricious ; but I am not—at 
It isnot so much that'T want 
carriages and dresses and jewelry, and all the other 
things that money brings, as that I do so hate the 
misery of being poor, 1 don’t pretend that I shall not 
like having plenty of money to spend; why should I’? 
What ‘is the harm of enjoying good things When they 
come in one’s way ?’’ - 

“What, indeed?” said Mainwairing. _ “ Everybody 
likes to be rich ; and quite right too. Idon’t in 
least:wonder at your being glad ; and Iam glad myself, 
for your sake, aopues I have personal and selfish re 
sons forregretting that your uncle could not have made 
itconvenient to die a few months later. The is 
that when) L arrived at Dresden to-day I was countin; 
upon passing the remainder of the summer very 
antly.. I pyought you would kindly allow me to come 
and play the fiddle occasionally, as I used to do, and I 
had'yisions of hot afteracons spent with’ you in ‘the 
shade of the garden, and ¢ool evenings on the river, 
and agood many other delightful dreams—all of: 
haye now evaporated, So that Tam ‘feeling just a little 
bit disappointed.” he EX SOs 

“Tt is tiresome,” acquiesced Linda, muni “bland | 
should so have enjoyed it all. 


ly: 
Do you know that I haye 
been literally dying of loneliness since you went awdy? 
Why did you not come back sooner ?”” ocho ee 
“T wish to goodness I had,” thought Mainwairing'to 
himself. Then he said aloud : Rig peed 
“T thought I had better make myself scarce for a 
time. Ofcourse you heard all aboutmy duel with your 
peppery young friend, Von Obérndorf, and the lesson he 
was so kind as to give me?” : Jk 
“Oh yes,” said Linda, reddening slightly, ‘but epeak- 
ing without other sign of emotion; “I heard of that, 
and I saw the account of it in the newspapers too. But 
‘ou need not have stayed away 80 in ho that account; 
i has all been forgotten long ago; the war has put 
reniémbrante. Butt I Gare ‘say 


everything else Ou" ot f I 
you have been-better amused where ‘you 
than you would bave been here” 


Mat art 


i foo Ot yin ee sing 
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“No, indeod I have not. On the contrary, I have been 
bored to death. The only thing that has consoled me 
has been the ¢ ct pork pe back here. You don’t 
know how Tt have looked forward to seving ‘this dear 
oid room again, and you sitting at your piano. But 
the piano has gone already, and you are’ going’ to-mor- 
row ; so there is an efid of all my dreams.” 

“Oh, but you will come to England, too?” said Linda, 

ohéexfally. 

* “Shall 1? [don't know. There is nothing particu- 
lar to take me there, except that I want some clothes ; 
sand I can easily Write to my tailor to send me them. 
.And, supposing I did go home, I should never get you 
to play my sccompaniments for me again. No, that 
eday is . By this timo next year you will proba 
“bly cut mo if you meet me in the street.” 

* What do you mean ?” cried Lindaindignantly. ‘You 
“Can't really think I should do sucha thing as that. It 
sig not kind of you to speak in that way.” 

“© Well, perhaps you would not actually cut mo,” said 
“Mainwairing, “because you have been brought up 

, aM andit will take you some time to acquire the 
habits of English society: but, for all that, you will not 

be disposed to give up an afternoon to hearing me play 

the fiddle. You won't haye tho time, in fact.” 

“Why not?’*said Linda, “I think I shall have more 

time to myself than I have now, because I shall not 

have the housekeeping to attend to—and, oh, what a 

Diessing that will be |—but, whether I am busy or not, 

I shall always find time to see my friends,’”” 

“Yes; but perhaps I shall not be one of your friends 
then. Ah, you don't know yet what the life ofan heiress 
in Londonis, nor what an astofishing nuniber of friends 
she has to attend to. . If I were there, Ishould only be 

ne of a crowd, and I dare say not the most favored one. 

t could tell you exactly what your life will be. Yoti 

will have plenty of excitement, no end of balls and 

dinners, and concerts, and afternoon teas—the usual 
weary old round—and probably you will delight in it 
all at first. You will get sick of it in the end, like 
everybody else; but by that time you will have so be- 
come accustomed to it that you could not give it up if 

ou wished. On the whole, I can’t congratulate you. 

You haye got too much ofa good thing, you see; with 

quarter of your present fortune you might have been 
Ican’t help ether that the time 


happy enough. 
Te, back in Blase: 


will come when you will wish yoursel 
Witz, in peace and quietness.” 

“T don’t think I shall,” said Linda, gravely. “It is 
quiet enough here, certainly; but there is not much 
peace in Blasewitz or anywhere else for people who 
are perpetually tormented by visions of unpaid bills. 
Edon’t think either I shall give up old friends for rew 
ones, as you seem to think I shall,” 

“H’m! Well, perhaps not. Bt we are the slaves of 
circumstances, an ofus. What is sadly evident to me 
is that.you and I can neyer be as pleasantly intimate 
in London as we have been here,” 

“Ti you are so sure Of that, I suppose it must be so,” 
answered Linda, coldly. 

She was hurt at the spirit in which Mainwairing had 
received her news. Why must he needs prophesy évil 
things to her? If he had been a woman, she would 
have been inclined to suspect him of jealousy. 

There was an interval of silence, during which Linda 
made a show of occupying herself with a piece of need- 
die-work, whilé Mainwairing traced invisible designs 
with his stick upon the wellworn carpet. Then he 
Tose and said: 

» — “T suppose I may as well go now. I hate affecting 
farewells. Let us say good-bye as quickly as possible, 
and get the thing over.” 

The words were spoken irritably, and almost rudely; 
Dut accompanying their apparent roughness was 4 cer- 

n look in the speaker's eyes which Linda immed- 
ately detected, dnd in some sort understood. | She 


thought he was really sorry to part with her, and with |. 


‘this belief her momentary vexation passed away. 


“You haye never asked me about your violin,”” she 
said. ‘T haye it, all safe, up stairs. Won’t you let me 
i you play once before you go?” 

“Tam out of practice,” said Mainwairing. “ Besides 
you haye no piano, to.accompany mea upon,” 
. “So much the better. Iwant to hear you, not to 
play with you.” — 

wairing smiled, for the request touched him in 
‘his most vulnerable point; nor was much pressitg re- 
d to induce him to accede toit. Linda ran up 
irs, and returned in a momeut, bearing in her arms 
ious violin. Mainwairing took it from her 
“with a word of thanks, and, after screwing up the 
Le and tuning them as best he could, broke out 
into the well-known pathetic air ‘Jours de mon En- 
“fance,”’ from the “‘ Pre aux Clercs.”” 


Then how he made that violin sing and sob, and 
wail! What eloquence, undreamed of by tho talented 
composer of the ‘Pre aux Cleres,”” he drew from the 
ane le melody! What unspeakable things he made the 

ntiye notes whisper! The tongue, as everybody 
nows, is not the sole means of expression accorded to us 
mortals. There is a language of the eyes as unmistakable 
eee favorable circumstances, bien entendu) and in- 
itely more compendious then audible utterances ; 
there is a language of gesture too, and a language of 
music, espuecsibie by means, of strings, or wood and 
Pi as the case may be, which is not hard to read. 
nwatring’s tongue was ticd by honorable scruples ; 
but for some reason or other, which it is needless here 
to nally ae, he held himself free to say what he pleased 
through the voice of his beloved instrument. The 
rushing bow, thenimble fingers, the trembling, vibrat- 
ing strings, did they not all soe and blend together 
to tell, ag plainly as could be, the story which the 
rain that yi them all in motion declined to commit 
, less delicate medium of articulate specch? Did 
aig ot whisper of love, and moan of despair, and 
Pr 
ue 


“the 


wewell! as clearly as ever yet,man spoke. 
tere ‘of iia can only be teen aright by 


such as are in entire sympathy with him who makes 


HEAPS OF MONEY. 


use thereof. It is a mere waste of time to send a 
despatch in cipher to a man who has not got the:key 
to it. Linda, seeing much more cause for jubilation 
than regret’ in the surroundiug circumstances,could 
not fall in with Mainwairing’s' mood, nor understand 
the melancholy and—if the truth must! be told—some- 
what lackadaisical expression which had overspread his 
features, ' At the bottom of her heart she thought he 
was making a great fuss about a small mutter, It was 
comprehensible, and even flattering, that ‘he should 
mourn over the break-up of the Blasewitz establishment; 
but there was'é house in London where, in spite of all 
his cynical doubts, he would always be welcomed ; and, 
in short, Linda had no conception that she was listen- 
ing to what was intended for an éternal adieu. As a 
musician, though, she could not fail to be struck by 
Main wairing’s splendid mastery over his instrument. 

“ How could you say you wére out of practice?” she 
eried, when at length he let the violin slip down from 
his shoulder to his knees. “You are improved—im- 
} eee apy improved. Inevér heard you play so well be- 
fore.”” * 

“Tf T played as well as Amphion or Orpheus, what 

‘ood would it be to me?” he returned, rather enigmat- 
ally, “The days of miracles are past.” 

Then he returned the violin to its case, said he would 
send for it in the morning, and, a few minutes later, 
found himself walking away towards Dresden in the 
warm, scented air of the evening, ‘He would have been 
puzzled to say how he got out of the house, or what 
had been the manner of his leaye-taking.. The oneidea 
in his mind had béen t6 get the wrench over as speedily 
a8 possible ; for, though he believed something had been 
said about meeting again soon, and though Linda had 
given him a scrap of paper with her London address— 


250 Lancaster Gate—written upon it, he was well aware 
that he should never present himself at the door of 
that mansion, and that it would be best for his peace 
of mind that he should see Miss Howard no more. It 
seemed to him that her riches placed far more insur- 
mountable obstacles between them than her poverty 
could ever have done. And as he -plodded wearily 
along through the gloaming, he' tell to apostrophizing 
himself with vituperative epithéts. 

“Ass! idiot! beast!’ he exclaimed, cutting savagely 
with his stick at the humble little flowers that grew by 
the way-side. ‘‘ You knew you loved her longago ; but 
becatise you saw that the old féllow wanted to catch 
you, and because, forsooth, she was not’a’ brilliant 
match, you chose to runt away. ‘Now you have lost her 
—and serve ‘you right! “She: seemed glad, to see me, 
too. . lwonder—but what's thé use of wondering ? ) She 
is'as much out ofmy reach now as if she were married 
already, She will be married, I expect, before'a year is 
over. I give her about’ six: months to: forget my exist+ 
ence ; and I—I shall never forget her as long as Llives 
Nord, what a donkey Iam (’ Y 


Picturing to himself the scenes of gayety and excite- 
ment into which Linda’s altered fortune must thence- 
forth of necessity lead her, he asked himself ruefully 
how long. an heiress, ‘and a beautiful heiress; withal, 
could remain unspoiled by contact with the: world. 
Seeing; in his’ mind's eye, ‘a prophetic: vision of Linda, 
magnificently dressed, surrounded by male admirers 
and courted: by female toadies, the words.of a certain 
meldincholy Adieu rose in his memory!;:and as there 
was nobody in sight, he solaced himself by repeating 
them aloud. He was trolling out: 


“Adieu t'tu.vas faire un beaw reve, 
Et t/enivrerd’‘un plaisir dangerenx; 

Sur ton chemin letoile.qui se leve 
Longtemps encore eblouira tes yeux. 


“Tin jour tu'sentiras peut-etre 

Le prix (un coeur qui nous ¢comprend, 
/ Le-dien qu’on'trouve a le connaitre, 

Et ce qu’on soutire enile perdant,”’ 


Mainwairing, I say, was, spouting these sentimental 
stanzas ore rotunda, when Fusing a corner, he found 
himself suddenly. face to, face,with, an elderly gentle- 
man, who, having hada considerable amount of busi- 
ness to, transact in Dresden that, day, at his banker's 
and elsewhere, was now hurrying home to Blasewltz to 
dinner; with his. pockets full of money and his heart 
full of contentment. ey , 

“ God bless my soul, Mainwairing!,is that you?” 
cried the elderly gentleman. ‘Where the deuce have 
you sprung from ?’’ 4 ts 

In the midst of all his sorrow, Mainwairing could not 
help feeling some sense of amusement and satisfaction 
as he noticed the far from cordial tone of Mr. Howard's 
greeting.“ Oho! my old friend,” thought he ; “ times 
are changed, are they ?., L,was,a big enough fish last 
spring ; But now that we have got three hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds at the end of our line, we ought 
to catch something heayier, eh ?”’ 

‘‘Been. to my place?” inquired Mr. Howard, care- 
lessly, but not without perceptible uneasiness. 


“T have,” answered Mainwairing, composedly, quite 
understanding what was’ passing in the anxious parent’s 
mind. “Lonly returned this afternoon, and I went at 
once to call upon Miss Howard. I am very glad I did 
80, a8 it has given me the opportunity of having a nice 
long chat with her.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Howard, looking at him with keen 
gray eyes. ‘I suppose she has told you, then, that we 
are off the first thing to-morrow morning ?’’ 

“Yes, By-the-bye. I must congratulate you upon 
your legacy.’ : 

“Thank you, Maiawairing, thank you. My! poor 
brother's money will bea help to. us, no doubt; but 


woalth brings responsibilities with it—heavy responsi-- 


bilities. Are you, too, on your Way to England ?” 

“T think not,” said Mainwairing, “But really T 
don’t know ; I have no plans.” 

“That's the way to enjoy life!’ said Mr. Howard, 
manifestly comforted by this announcement. “No 
plans—no bother—no- troublesome duties! “Between 


you and mé, Mainwairing,’’ he continued, with s lapse 
into something of his old confidential manner, “ I don’t 
feel at all sure that we shall beany the happier for this 
money coming in. Ishall be obliged now to live at 
home ; and really I have got so accustomod. to foreign 
life that I fancy I:shall find going back:to English 
society very slow work. Well, well !.we mustn’t look 
a gift horse in the mouth, I hope Ishall see you, at 
my house in London some day,” F 

“Thanks,” said Mainwairing. ‘Miss. Howard was 
kind enough to give me her address.” ; 

“Oh!” said Mr. Howard again, rather shortly. 
“Well, any time you like to look us up; you know; 
Main wairing—any time—always delighted to see you! 
a won't keep: you standing any longer now: «Good- 

ht.” Z 
inwairing looked after the receding figure of his 
affable friend with an amused twinkle in his eyes. 
“ My house in London!’!: he muttered. ‘ Poor little 
Linda! I hope, for her sake, that her money is carefully 
secured to her.’ ts 

Then lie returned tothe Hotel Bellevue sadly enough, 
and spent the evening in wondering what he should do 
next. 

By the time he had got to the end of his fourth be 
he had made up his mind to go to Canada; for his 
récént experience nad mot sufficed ‘wholly to destroy 
his faith in the efficacy of change of scene. ;‘‘ Canada 
will, at any rate, bea new country to me,” he thought; 
“and I shall get plenty of fishing and shooting there— 
which will be something. Butoh, ye gods! to think 
that, if the Austrians and Prussians had put off their 
quarrel for a nionth or two, lmight haye come straight 
back here from Constantinople and made it: all right! 
I have lost ‘my happiness and peace of mind, and I 
am driven out.of Europe uniquely through the knavish 
bet - Herr Von Bismarck—whom may Heaven con- 

found !’’ 


A — 


CHAPTER X, 
LINDA ENTERS UPON HER INHERITANCE. 


“ Lrnpa, my dear girl, do. exercise a) little self-com, 
mand,” said Mr; Howard. ‘It is quite natural that 
these good people should be sorry that we are going. 
They lose any easy place, liberal wages, and an indulg- 
ent master; and of course they show their griefin their 
uhréstrained, vulgar way; but really it isn’t at all the 
thing fora lady to burst into tears at parting with a 
couple of servants,” ee 

Linda obediently dried hereyes and endeavored to gulp 
aown the lump that would: keep rising in her throat. 

She was sitting dn the: carriage which had come to 
convey her to the station; the luggage had been piled 
upon the roof and atthe back of the vehicle; her father 
was preparing to take his'placeat her side, and she was 
about to see the last-of the old house which had been 
her home for so many months. Her life there had not 
latterly at least—been so cheerful that shé need have 
grieved much over leaving it; but who ever yet.quit- 
fed aroof which had become’ familiar to him—did it 
but cover a Dotheboys Hall or an official residence (ani 
we know) from. the repeated public assurances of our 
rulers, how willingly the teriancy of the. latter class of 
dwelling houses is always résigned)—without a passing 
pang of regret? It was not so much to Herr Eichmann's 
housé that Linda was so sorry to bid adieu as to the 
thousand mémories which seemed, at thislast moment, 
to cling about it and identify themselves with it, so that 
now, for'the first time, the girl recognized, with asort 
of shock, the absolute and final breaking off from old 
associations which she was about to accomplish. As to 
what her future manner of life: was likely to be'she 
could form little more than the vaguest surmise ; but 
she knew, at least, that it must. differ very widely from 
that which she was upon the eye of casting off. With 
a new and uncertain career opening betore her, with all 
present duties; habits and pleasures dropping into the 
background, and, with Lieschen and Christine boohoo- 
ing on the door-step in the most heartrending manner, 
it was scarcely surprising that she should break down, 
and display alittle of the: emotion which her father 
had denounced as unworthy of a lady. A 

Linda’s distress did not, however, lastlong.. She was 
herself again before the railway station was reached ; 
and Mr. Howard had no further occasion for complaint 
during the long journey to London, 


What, indeed; could have been more delightful than 
that journey to a young lady born and bred in penury, 
but by nature appreciative of small ¢omforts? To 
travel in a coupé specially reserved ; to lodge in the best 
rooms of the best hotels; to order dinner without any 
uncomfortable misgivings as to the length of to-mor- 
row’s bill; todrive to and from the sta in a well- 
cushioned carriage, instead of in the jingling omnibus 
provided for the conveyance of the humbler order of 
travelers—all these things may have little value in the 
eyes of those who habitually enjoy them ; but to Linda, 
who had.not as yet learned to regard such Juxuries as 
matters of course, they were a source of pure and wn- 


mixed pleasure. There was an intoxication in this sud- . 


denly acquired command over goa, a delirious glee in 
the wicked extravagance of drinking champagne at din- 
ner every Dight, which, for the time, went near to turn- 
ing Linda’s head. 

, Howard, too, exhibited at this time an amount of 
amiability quite withoutia parallel in his daughter's 
recollection, At Hanover, which was their first halt- 
ing: place, he presented her with a very handsome 
carved ivory fan before taking her to the opera in the 
evening. At Cologne he took a fancy toa heavy gold 
bracelet which caught his eye in a jeweler’s window 
and bought it for his beloved child, who, as he fondly 
said, need now no longer be without the trinkets that 
women like. And at Brussels he went out to the flower 
market, thé first thing in the morning, and returned 
with a huge bunch of fresh; wet roses, which he handed 
to Linda when’she took her place at the breakfast table. 
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“Nota valuable present, my dear,” said he, with 
touching simplicity; ‘‘but I remembered that you 
were fond of roses, and I thought that, by getting up 
a little earlier than usual, I might secure youa few be- 
fore they were spoiled by the heat.” 

This modest offering affected Linda far more than the 
bracelet or the fan had done. It was only the know- 
ledge of herfather's dislike to such exhibitions that 
kept her from bursting into tears of love and gratitude 
as she threw her arms round his neck dnd kissed him, 
thanking him fervently for his goodness. 

“Oh, papa, how nice it is to be rich !’* she cried. 

Mr. Howard looked a little disconcerted. “I hope 
you don’t ee that I am more indulgent to you 
than I used to be because you are an heiress now, my 
dear ?”’ he said, 

It was the first time that any allusion had been made 
by him to the fact that Linda was the sole inheritress of 
her uncle’s wealth, and the girl felt inexpressibly 
pained and humiliated by it. 

“Oh, papa !” she exclaimed, “‘ how could you think I 
could be such a wretch ? Asif you had not always been 
as kind as any one could be! Only, now that you are 
rich and have not little things to bother you, of course 
you have more time to think of me. As for themoney, 
what does it matter whether it is yours or mine? 
Why, you have a right to eyerything that belongs to 
me, hayen’t you ?”’ 

“ Not exactly, my dear,”’ answered Mr. Howard—‘no 
legal right, atleast. Some people might think there 
was a—what shall I say 7—a sort of moral obligation ; 
but Ishould be the last man in the world to insist 
upon that. My only feeling in the matter is that, tak- 
ing into consideration your youth and inexperience, it 
might be as well that I should help you in the manage- 
ment of your inheritance—perhaps receive the inter- 
est of yourmoney for you, or something of that kind. 
But these are mere business details which it will be 
best for me to discuss with Mr. Deane. We need not 
worry about them just now.” 

Mr. Deane, the senior partner of a highly respectable 
firm of solicitors, had been a friend of the late Mr. 
Thomas Howard, and was one of the executors to his 
will. Jt was Mr. Deane who had written to apprise 
Linda of her fortune, who had suggested the propriety 
of her immediate presence in her native land, and who 
had thoughtfully forwarded the necessary funds for 
the journey, Linda declared her willingness to leave 
the arrangement of affairs in the hands of this compe- 
tent person and of her father; and so the subject 
dropped. 

A tew days later, the young heiress, standing upon 
the crowded deck of a Channel steamer, caught her 
first glimpse of the white cliffs of England rising above 
the sultry mists of a summer afternoon, and Dover Cas- 
tle, with the British flag floating above it. Her first 
impression on landing was one of patriotic pride. 
The sober celerity with which the operation of transfer- 
ring the passengers and luggage from the boat to 
the train was accomplished, the absence of shouting 
and flurry, and the liberty of moyement accorded to 
the travelers, made her feel that she wasin a free and 
self-respecting country, where love of order was suffici- 
ently innate to render vexatious restrictions and regu- 
lations superfluous, The railway-carriages, to be sure. 
were not as luxurious as might have been expected; 
but the speed and smoothness with which the train 
trayeled more than made up for the deficiency ; and 
the calm, rich beauty of the Kentish landscape filled 
Linda with delight and surprise. Mr. Howard pointed 
Ook ene yarious objects of interest as they sped on 
ward, 

‘All this is So-and-so’s property,”’ he said, with a 
circular sweep of his arm. ‘‘I remember him very 
well at Oxford; and a very good fellow he was. Heand 
I were sworn allies at one time. Ishall introduce you 
to him, one of these days, Linda.” 

Linda thought how fortunate it was that papa had so 
many friends in England, and how pleasant it would be 
to spend a week or so at Lord So-and-so's place, She 
liad heard a great deal about English country-houses, 
and was anxious to see for herself whether the grandeur 
of these establishments had been overrated. That she 
would soon have an opportunity of doing so she did 
not for amoment doubt ; for her father had always giv- 
en her to understand that nothing but the unfortunate 
accident of his poverty had prevented him from mixing 
in the most aristocratic circles; and, now that this 
barrier was removed, she confidently expected that he 
would resume his legitimate place in society, 

The hop-gardens and the green meadows, the distant 
blue hills and the sober red-brick farm-houses, seemed 
to welcome the wanderers home; and Linda marveled 
at the insensibility of those who had told her that Eng- 
land was not a picturesque country. She had seen 
many foreign lands, but none that appeared to her 
more satisfying to the eye than this. 


London, however, proved a terrible disappointment. 
For a certain amount ofsmoke and blackness Linda had 
been prepared, but her expectations fell very far short 
ofthe reality. When the train glided under a yellow- 
ish foggy canopy, which turned the setting sun into a 
mere dim circle; when, to right and left, row after row 
of dirty red houses stretched out to meet the narrowed 
horizon, their monotony broken only by some occa- 
sional church-spire of inconceivable hideousness ; 
when, directly beneath the viaduct along which the 
train ran, the poverty-stricken streets of Bermondsey 
displayed themselves in all their meanness, squalor, 
and misery, Linda fairly shuddered in dismay, and, 
turning to her father, asked whether this could indeed 
be London. .- 

“Yes, this is London,” anewered Mr. Howard, smil- 
ing. “Itisn’t much to look at, when the wind is in the 
east; but it’s not a bad place to live in.” 

I don't think I could ever bear to live in such a 
town as this,’”’ said Linda, in an awe-struck undertone, 
“ It is too horribly ugly.” 

The contrast between the homely cheerinéss of the 


country which she had just left amd the gloom of the 
huge and grimy city which she was entering impressed 
her forcibly, and struck with a vague foreboding. Nor 
was this feeling lessened when it was discovered, on 
arrival at the terminus, that neither carriage nor ser- 
vant was in waiting to receive the travelers. Mr. How- 
ard was a good deal put out by this omission. 

“IT wrote to Mr. Deane that we should arrive this even- 
ing,” be said, as he followed his daughter into a four- 
wheeled cab. ‘‘Ican’t understand why he hag not 
sent somebody to meet us.” 

“Thope they expect us,” said Linda, despondently. 

"Expect us! Of course they do. It was arranged 
that all your uncle’s servants should remain in their 
places till we returned ; and it was their business to 
see that the carriage was here to take us home. I shall 
let the coachman know to-morrow morning, that if he 
wants to keep his situation he will have to mind what 
heis about,” said Mr. Howard, wrathfully. 

Linda made no reply. Her attention was fully taken 
up by an eager scrutiny of the streets through which 
they were now passing, and which did not, by their ap- 
pearance, in any way mitigate the unfavorable impres- 
sion she had already received of the metropolis. She 
could find little toadmire in Regent Street and Picca- 
dilly, where the shops were closed, though it was still 


| broad daylight ; Park Lane presented no more cheerful 


an aspect than itis wont to wear on an evening in the 
latter end of August ; and indeed it must be confessed 
that a progress in ajolting cab through the West End 
of London, at that season of the year, is not calculated to 
rouse any other sentiment in the breast of a stranger 
than one of extreme melancholy, 

After what seemed to Linda an interminable drive, 
Lancaster Gate was aflength reached, and the cab drove 
up before the door of No. 250, a corner house, and a suf- 
ficiently imposing structure. The door was opened by 
a portly butler, who tripped down the steps, followed 
by a footman in mourning livery. 

“We should have sent the carriage to meet you, ma- 
’am,'’ said the former functionary, addressing himself 
to Linda; “ but we was notsure by which train you was 
to arrive.” 

“T told Mr, Deane that we should reach Charing Cross 
at 5.40,” interrupted Mr. Howard. “Didn't he let you 
know?” ‘ 

“We have not had no horders from Mr. Deane upon 
the subject, ma’am,” said the butler, still looking at 
Linda, and thus manifesting his acquaintance with the 
intentionof hislate master’s will. He was a man of ex- 
perience, and he thought it best to avoid misconception 
at the outset. 

Linda, in some confusion, replied that it was of no 
consequence, and entered her new home, without dar- 
ing to look at her father. 

She was met in the hall by the housekeeper, a grave, 
elderly personage in black silk, who greeted her new 
mistress with a courtesy and a swift, scrutinizing 
glance. 

“We have got the best bedroomready for you, ma- 
‘am,’’ said she. ‘“‘We thought as perhaps you might 
not like to ockipy the room where poor Mr. ’Oward 
died.” 

“Oh no,” said Linda, with a light shiver: “I should 
notlike that at all.” 

“So we thought, ma’am,” answered the housekeeper, 
with a faint superior smile. “ShallI show you your 
room ?” 

“Thank you,” said Linda, nervously; “but papa— 
Mr. Howard—I hope you have given him the best 
room.” 

‘‘We have prepared a bedroom and dressing-room 
close to yours for the gentleman, ma’am,” answered 
the housekeeper. 

“Thank you,” said Linda again, meekly, She would 
have liked to say that she wished her father to be 
treated as the master of the house; but she felt shy 
and awkward, and was considerably overawed by the 
respectful solemnity of-her new servants, And indeed 
she never succeeded, either then or at any subsequent 
time, in establishing the slightest authority over Mrs, 
Tester, the housekeeper, and Hudson, the butler. 
These two functionaries were worthy, honest people in 
the main, and afterward served Linda as faithfully as 
they had aone their late master; but they were natur- 
ally anxious to have it understood, from the first, that 
they were the real controllers of the household, and 
that, any interference with their liberty of action 
would bring about their immediate resignation. They 
occupied a position analogous to that of the respon- 
sible ministers of a free country, while Linda filled the 
easy and simple role of a constitutional sovereign. As 
for Mr. Howard, who, to carry out the parallel, must 
be likened to a king consort, it is evident that his part 
was a more difficult one to play ; and it cannot be said 
that he invariably acquitted himself of it ina manner 
to give satisfaction either to himself or to those about 
him. On this first evening, however, perhaps because 
he thought it best to wait until his position should be 
more clearly defined, or perhaps because he too had 
been a trifle cowed by the magnificent condescension 
of Hudson, he showed himself amiable and concilia- 
tory, and made no further allusion to his intended 
rebuke to the coachman. 


After breakfast, the next morning, Mr. Deane made 
his appearance. He was a merry little fresh-colored 
man of sixty or thereabouts, very rich, very pros- 
perous, and very good-natured. The world had always 
treated him so well that he, in return, entertained an 
excellent opinion of it and its inhabitants, and was 
always anxious to be upon the best of terms with 
everybody. And in this kindly aim he was usually 
successful. Nevertheless, he had not been five minutes 
in the big, stately drawing-room at Lancaster Gate 
before he perceived that it would be a hard mat- 
ter for him to maintain friendly relations with Mr. 
Howard, 

The very first proposition made by that 
after it had been explained that Linda woul: 


entleman, 
not haye 


the right to touch the principal of her inheritance tilk 
she should have attained the age of thirty—and not 
then, if she should have married before reaching that 
age—caused the worthy solicitor to hold up his hands 
in amazemert and consternation, 

“The interest of the money,” Mr. Howard said, quite 
calmly, “had better be paid in to my account. That 
will save all further trouble.” 

“To your account!” exclaimed the astonished trus- 
tee. ‘‘ Really, Mr. Howard, I don't think you can have 
quite understood the terms of the will. Your daughter 
is the sole heiress of her uncle’s estate, and is the only 
person entitled to profit by it.” 

“It is you, Mr. Deane, who misunderstand me,” re- 
turned Mr. Howard loftily. “I have no desire to make 
any personal profit out of the money left to my daugh- 
ter; but Ido claim the right of a parent to administer 
her affairs for ner. I believe lam correct in saying that 
Iam her legal guardian, at least so long as she con- 
tinues under age,” 

“In a certain sense, of course,” assented Mr. Deane. 

“In every sense, [should haye thought, Indeed, it 
stands to reason that she isnot capable of regulating 
her own expenditure. Surely,she might give me a 
power of attorney ”—— 

“Quite out of the question, I assure you—quite out 
of the question,” interrupted Mr. Deane, hastily. “The 
| executors could never consent to such an arrangement; 
it would be going entirely against the intentions of the 
testator.” 

In truth, the late Mr. Thomas Howard, speaking with 
the admirable frankness which had been one of the 
most prominent characteristics of that eminent man of 
business, had repeatedly referred to his brother, in Mr. 
Deane’s hearing, as an unconscionable vagabond, whom. 
he would not trust with a five-pound note. 

“Do you mean to tell me, then,’’ said Mr. Howard, 
planting himself on the hearth-rug, with his back to 
the empty fireplace, and glaring down angrily at hie 
opponent, ‘‘ that a mere child, like Linda, is to be given 
undisputed control over thousands of pounds, and that 
Iam not to havea word to say as to how she is to 
spend them ?? 

“JT should not put it in that way,” replied Mr. Deane, 
willing to keep the peace. ‘No doubt your adyice and 
assistance would always be valuable; and Iam sure,’” 
he added, pleasantly, turning to Linda, who had hither- 
to taken no partin the colloquy, and looked particu- 
larly alarmed and unhappy—“‘I am sure Misa Howard 
will consult her papa upon all matters of importance. 
But certainly, in the eyes of the law, the interest of the 
money is hers to do what she likes with.” 

«I never heard of such a thing in my life!” exclaimed 
Mr. Howard. “Itis utterly preposterous and ridicu- 
lous! Inever gave my brother credit for much com- 
mon-sense; but at least he knew how to look after his 
money ; and nothing will induce me to believe that he 
intended to leave it in the hands of a girl just out of 
the school room, and to deprive me of all authority 
over it.” 

“From my personal knowledge,” replied Mr. Deane, 
now, in his turn, a little heated, ‘‘I am able to say that 
that is precisely what he did intend.” 

“T never heard of such a thing in my life!” began 
Mr. Howard again. 

But here Linda interposed : 

“Tf I can really do what I choose with the money,” 
she said, ‘I should like to hand it over to papa as it ix 
paid to me.” : 

Mr. Deane said he didn’t think that would do at all. 

But can I do it, if I like ?’’ persisted Linda. 

“My dear young lady,’’ answered Mr. Deane, slowly 
and gravely, ‘there is nothing to prevent you from be- 
stowing every farthing you receive from us upon the 
crossing sweeper outside your door, or from throwing it. 
into the Thames; but when I tell you that your uncle, 
to whose wishes you will allow that you owe some con- 
sideration, especially desired that you should retain the 
management of your income, and when J add that your 
father could not possibly accept the gift which you 
propose to make to him without laying himself open 
to insinuations of the mos} unpleasant kind, I trust 
yon will see the impropriety of adopting the course you 
speak of, Come,” he added, more 1 ghth » “* Let us look 
at the question reasonably. I quite understand your 
feeling. You shrink from the responsibility connected 
with the possession of a large fortune; you think both 
you and your father are placed in a false position by 
the money haying been left to you, and not to him. 
Very natural, I’m sure! Well but these responsibilities 
have been awarded to you by Providence; you can't es- 
cape from them; and, dear me! there are worse misfor- 
tunes than coming into eighteen thousand a year. Now, 
I fancy that much of the difficulty of the position might 
be removed—it is no part of my business to advise yon, 
of course; but perhaps you will excuse me for uaa 
a suggestion—I think, in short, that some provision— 
some allowance might be made—"’ Mr. Deane paused, 
diffidently; but happening at this juncture to raise his 
eyes to Mr, Howard's face, he caught a look which en- 
couraged him to continue with more confidence. “T 
should recommend that you make your father such an 
allowance as, together with his own income, will enable 
him to live, as it were, independently of you: I think 
in this way a good deal of awkwardness and uncomfort- 
ableness might be obviated,” ’ 


Mr. Howard, ina tone of gentle melancholy, regretted 


that his motives had been so entirely misconstrued. In 


et anece to take charge of his daughter’s income for 


er, he had been actuated by no other wish than that 


she should be freed from a task for which neither her 
nature nor her education had fitted her. After what 
Mr. Deane had said about unpleasant insinuations, he 
felt it due to himself to withdraw all claim in that di- 
rection, but it would be a satisfaction to him in the 
future, to remember that he had done what in him lay 


to oppose an arrangement which he must still consider - 


maost foolish and imprudent. With reference to the 
question of an allowance to himeelf, he would only sak 
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Mr. Deane how he wouldlike to be put upon an allow- 
H ance by his daughter. 
! Mr. Deane smiled, and rubbed his hands cheerfully, 
and said: ‘‘ Upon my word, I don’t think I should mind; 
I don’t indeed, Mr. Howard.” 
4 “No? Then you must pardon mo for saying, Mr. 
M Deane, that you are a little—well, well, never mind. 
h Possibly I may be over-sensitive; but the idea of being 
ie pensioned by my own daughter is not agreeable to 
i me. Ishall ao very well with what Ihave; and I can- 
not consent to receive anything more.” 

Nevertheless he did consent. At Linda’s earnest and 

Y tearful entreaty he consented, in the end, to accept the 
sum of three thousand a year, which, considering that 
i he had the prospect of being fed and lodged in his 
f daughter's house for an indefinite period, might be 
} held to be an ample allowance for clothes, cigars, and | 
menus plaisirs. Mr. Deane thought it excessive, and did 
net hesitate to say so. No did he fail to warn Mr. Howard 
that Linda, being an infant, could enter into no con- 
_ tract binding against herself. But, perceiving that no 
xemonustrances on his part were likely to haye the 
smallest effect, he wisely abstained from further oppo- 
sition; and, after glancing at his watch, and remarking 
that he had only just time to catch the train for Croy- 
i don, where his country-house was situated, he bade a 
cordial farewell to Miss Howard, and a rather more dis- 
tant one to her father, and departed. 

“ The girl is a good little soul,” remarked Mr. Deane, 
when he was sitting with his wife, that evening, in the 
” arden, after dinner; “but the old man is a sharp prac- 

itioner. He gave mea good deal of bother this morn- 
ding; and, somehow or other, I rather think he got what 
he wanted in the end,” 


is 
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CHAPTER XI. 
BRIGHTON. 


_ One gusty, sunny afternoon in October, a good deal 
of attention was excited among the walkers and drivers 
along the sea-front at Brighton by the appearance of a 
2, brand-new barouche drawn by a pair ofshowy bay horses 
whose harness displayed rather more plating than was 
ite consistent with good taste. The coachman on 
the box, and the powdered footman who sat, massive 
and majestic, at his side, were clad in mourning; but 
no effort had been spared to render their black liveries 
as magnificent as epaulets and a profusion of twisted 
cord and aigulets could make them; and, upon the 
whole, the appearance of the servants might be said to 
be worthy of the horses, the carriage, and the elderly 
gentleman of benign aspect who reclined upon its 
_ cushions, holding his cigar between the tips of his 
. lavender-kidded fingers. 


Those who did not recognize this sublime personage 
made haste to inquire who the fine-looking man in the 
Astrakhan-trimmed coat might be; and generally re- 
ceived some such answer as, ‘Oh, don't you know? 
‘That’s Howard, the millionaire. Made oceans of money 
‘in America, out of petroleum, or something. They say 
he’s going to settle twenty thousand a year on his 
daughter the day she marries.” ‘ 

For, though the Howard menage had now been nearly 
two months established in Brighton, it was not gener- 
ally known that the daughter, not the father, was the 
owner of the fortune in question, nor had the amount 

_of that fortune, or the means of its acquirement, as yet 
transpired—some asserting that it was the result of 
sheep-farming, others insisting that it had sprung from 
_oil-wells, while not a few declared that Mr. Howard had 
begun life with the traditional half-crown, and had 
arrived at his present pinnacle of prosperity after years 
of careful and astute financing. 
Brighton had, after some hesitation, been selected by 
‘Mr. Howard as the most desirable place in which to 
‘pass the remainder of the summer and autumn. Linda, 
ad she been consulted, would haye preferred Scotland 
or Wales; but Mr. Howard had not allowed his 
authority to be in any way weakened by the con- 
 yersation with Mr. Deane, recorded in the lastchap- 
ter; nor, for that matter, did the young heiress de- 
=; ne anything better than that,in this and all other 
things, her father should follow the bent of his 
_ own inclinations. He chose Brighton principally be- 
ie cause he hungered and thirsted after display, and 
ne, longed to exhibit his newly acquired wealth to an ad-| 
~ miring 
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world. It was he who had persuaded Linda to 
with her late uncle's old-fashioned carriages | 
and portly coachman, and to substitute for them 
the barouche and the gorgeous domestics described 
above. 
Linda was alittle shy of appearing in this resplend- 
ent equipage. Whenever she made use of it, she had 
an uncomfortable impression that the eyes of all the 
__-passers-by were riveted upon her, and that there was 
- a8 much of satire as of admiration in their gaze. There- 
fore, if she could discoyer any plausible excuse for 
escaping from the daily penance which her father 
> sought to iniict upon her, she gladly took advantage 
\ of it. Upon such occasions Mr. Howard issued forth 
é upon his afternoon drive alone. He was in no wise 
afraid of being laughed at. He knew that to the well- 
\ “regulated British mind there is nothing so noble, so 
_ dignified, s0 worthy of all respect as wealth; and in 
apie security engendered by this conviction, he will- 
ingly paraded himself, his fur-trimmed coat, and his 
Bee fine carriage and horses before the eyes of 
all hton by the hour together. 
. If, after a turn or two, he got tired of his own com- 
pany, and yearned after congenial companionship, he 
_ had no difficulty in satisfying his craving. Acquaint- 
ances of both sexes were always ready to accept the 
vacant seats in the barouche; for when did a moneyed 
an yer want for friends? Mr. Howard had not been 
eek in Brighton before this and that one, who re- 
; eater ty to haye met him abroad, called, or left their 
, is at the new and imposing house which, by his re- 
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quest, Linda had engaged at a ruinous monthly rental, 
and whither she had transferred her household. These, 
in their turn, introduced their friends; so that, ere long, 
Miss Howard's visiting-list swelled itself to a porten- 
tous length. 

But despite this increase of acquaintance, Linda was 
as devoid of intimate friends in her new station as she 
had been in the old days at Blasewitz. Few of the 
ladies who called upon her seemed to care about ad- 
vancing beyond the boundary line of ordinary civility, 
and such as did frequent the house were rather her 
father’s friends than her own, and, in truth, were 
scarcely the people whom she would herself have 
chosen as familiar associates. Chief among them was 4 
certain Mrs. Williams, a rich widow, who, with her two 
daughters, had known Mr, Howard slightly at Baden, 
some years previously, and who had now pitched hor 
wandering tent at Brighton for the season. Mrs. Wil- 
liams was what in these days is called alady, inasmuch 
as she was very well off, did not drop her h’s, and had 
been presented at Court; but it would haye been diffi- 


cult to discover in her any further claims to gentility. | 


She was a good-natured, vulgar, over-dressed woman, 
fond of money and titles, and sincerely respectful to 
all who owned either of these adyantages; lavish of 
compliments to those who ranked an inch or two 
higher than herself in the social scale, and honestly 
rude to such as she conceived to be her inferiors, In 
a word, a thoroughly commonplace and estimable 
person, who might have got on better in society 
had she not been afflicted with a red face, a 
spherical figure, and an unfortunate propensity to 
cover herself with jewelry during the daytime. Her 
daughters were so completely her counterparts in 
every essential particular that it seems scarcely worth 
while to describe them more miniftely. 

With people of this stamp Linda eould have little in 
common. Her eye was shocked by the horrible gaudi- 
ness of their attire as much as her taste was offended 
by their outspoken flattery, and their shrill cries of 
delight over her newly purchased wardrobe. The real 


or feigned ecstasies of the young ladies at the sight of | 


her dresses and ornaments seemed to her tosavor more 
of impertinence than of compliment; and she was 
utterly put out of countenance when their mother, 
meaning to be agreeable, assured her that she was an 
uncommonly pretty girl, and that her pa was the hand- 
somest and best-dressed man in Brighton. 

Mr. Howard, however, being ofa less sensitive tem- 
perament, thought Mrs. Williams a charming woman, 
and was never weary of her society, Day after day he 
discovered some pretext for asking her and her daugh- 
ters to luncheon or dinner; and soon they came to feel 
themselves so much at home with him that they took 
to dropping in, between one and two o'clock, whenever 
they felt soinclined and without waiting for any for- 
mal invitation to do so. 

“T do dislike ceremony,” Mrs. Williams would some- 
times remark. ‘* What L always say is, I like to see my 
acquaintances to dinner, and my friendsatlunch. [ 
hope you and your pa, my dear, will never forget that, 
when you happen to find yourselyes near my house in 
the middle of the day.” And Maria and Sophy would 
murmur a chorus of assent to the hospitable wish. 

It was upon these not over-refined persons that Linda 
found herself chiefly dependent for female society dur- 
ing the first few months of her sojourn at Brighton. 
Visitors of the opposite sex were more numerous, and, 
perhaps, of asomewhat higher standing. Heiresses are 
seldom suffered to remain long in obscurity, or to lan- 
guish for lack of admirers. A few hard-worked ,bar- 
risters refreshing their jaded systems with the sea 
breezes, a Government clerk or two; and halfa dozen 
orso ofidle men, with expensive tastes and limited 
incomes, took an early opportunity of seeking out Mr. 
Howard, and were welcomed by him with his custom- 
ary geniality. Each of them strove, by means of small 
attentions, to ingratiate himself with the fortunate 
Linda, who, for her jpart, was nothing loath to receiya 
their advances, and thought them all yery polite and 
agreeable young men. 

The 112th Dragoon Guards, which distinguished 
corps was at that time quartered at Brighton, hastened 
to cast itself, so to speak, at the feet of this favored 
young lady. Not aman of them, from the colonel, who 
was stilla bachelor, to the youngest sub-lieutenant, 
but would willingly have sacrificed his liberty, and 
bowed his meek neck underthe matrimonial yoke for her 
sake. Captain Browne spent a small fortune in proyid- 
ing her with flowers, and making preposterous bets of 
gl-ves with her, which nothing short of amiracle could 
have saved him from losing. Captain Greene put him- 
self to an immensity of trouble and inconvenience to 
secure for her a pair of ponies of showy action, perfect 
docility, and warranted safe to drive for a lady inexpe- 
rienced in the art of handling the ribbons. And poor 
young Whyte, who, in the despair engendered by a 
calamitous Ascot and Goodwood, had betrothed himself 
to a wealthy but ill-favored Scotch lady, actually went 
so far as to write to Glasgow to break off his engage- 
ment, upon the hazard of his handsome face finding 
favor in the eyes of the beautiful Miss Howard. For, 
as he sapiently observed, when a fellow is going in for 
that kind of, thing, hang it all! he might as well haye 
good looks as well as coin; he didn’t see why he 
shouldn't have as good a chance as anybody else—bad 
luck couldn’t last forever ; and, if the worst came to 
the worst, there was always the possibility of exchang- 
ing into the foot, and going out to India. 

It is melancholy to think that so much unselfish de- 
votion should haye been utterly thrown away; but so 
it was, Linda’s peace of mind was in no wise endan- 
gered by the assiduous attentions of these honest gen- 
tlemen, though she liked them all very well, and en- 
joyed the novelty of listening to their simple ideas and 
somewhat slangy talk. 

As for Mr. Howard, he was delighted with the 112th, 
He had known the regiment, he said, in former years. 
and was very glad to. meet it again, though all his old 
friends were either dead or had left the service. He wag 


| much pleased at receiving an invitation to dine at mess, 
and was so late in returning home after that festivity 
that Linda had been asleep for hours before he let him- 
self in with his latch-key. She was roused out of her 
slumbers that night by a prolonged rattle and crash, 
followed by the sound of imprecations not loud, but 
deep. It was only papa’s bedroom candlestick, which 
had somehow eluded his grasp, and had gone clattering 
all the way down-stairs, leaving him to find his way to 
bed as best he could in the dark. And the next morn- 
ing the imperturbable Hudson announced that ‘ Mr. 
"Oward’s man had told him that his master would take 
his breakfast in his own room, as he was feeling rather 
hunwell.” Linda was for running up-stairs at once to 
find out what was the matter; but Hudson respectfully 
interposed. 

“T think you will find, ma’am,” said he, with an un- 
moved countenance, “that Mr. ’Oward would rather not 
| be disturbed just at present. He will be able to come 
| down by luncheon-time, I dessay.”” And Linda humbly 
resumed her seat. 

Hudson, if he had chosen, could have told her that 
this wasnot the first time that Mr. Howard had been 
thus “hunwell’’ in the morning, though, as it hap- 
pened, it was the first time that he had failed to put in 
an appearance at the breakfast-table. But Hudson was 
discreet, and kept his own counsel upon many matters. 

The truth is, that prosperity, which exercises all 
sorts of different influences upon different natures, 
had had a somewhat whimsical effect upon Mr. How- 
ard, and one which could scarcely have been foretold 
in the case of a man of his time of life. After having, 


fortune, led a life which, if not irreproachable, was at 
least methodical and outwardly decent, he had now 
returned to most of the follies and vices of his 
youth. Possibly his character may have been of that 
kind which exhibits itself in its best light during 
periods of adversity; or it may be that a certain uncon- 
scious adaptability of disposition, which had led him, 
quite naturally, to assume the air and dress ofa virtu- 
ous pere de famille at Dresden, caused him, on his return 
to affluence, to fall back instinctively into the habits 
which he had been accustomed, in earlier years, to as- 
sociate therewith. 

Some people—knowingly or unknowingly—are per- 
petually playing parts, from their cradle to their 
| death-bed. Very likely they can’t help themselves, 
and ought only to be pitied for haying an exaggerated 
sense of the fitness of things; as others are who find 
themselves irresistibly impelled to pocket the forks 
and spoons when they goouttodinner. It is a mental 
disease, which does not, however, incapacitate the 
sufferer from holding high offices, and making his mark 
{in thewerld. Bethis as it may,itis certain that no 
sooner did Mr. Howard find himself once more in Eng- 
land, once more free from restraint and responsibility, 
and once more the possessor of a handsome income,than, 
asif by a natural consequence of the change of his cir- 
cumstances, he reverted to the same kind of life which 
had brought about a breach between him and his 
father in the year 1825 or thereabouts. He abandoned 
the sober, respectable frock-coat and stick-up collars 
which he had adhered to during the whole of his long 
residence abroad, in favor of a more useful and fashion- 
able style of dress; he took to drinking brandies-and 
sodas and sherries-and-bilters at all sorts ofodd hours: 
he spent the greater part of his time in one of the 
Brighton clubs, and left his daughter alone for days to- 
gether, in order that he might attend all the principal 
race-meetings. 
| Itwas after one of these periodical absences that 
Linda, coming down in the morning to welcome her 
father on his return, found herself confronted by a 
singular and startling apparition. Upon the hearth- 
rug trimming his nails with a penknife, stood the exact 
semblance of Mr. Howard, save that his hair, instead 
of being gray, was brilliant yellow, that he wore no 
whiskers, and that his mustache stuck out, on either 
side of his mouth, in two carefully waxed spikes. That 
there was nothing supernatural about this surprising 
being was presently proved by his exclaiming peey- 
ishly: 

‘“For Heaven's sake, Linda, don’t stand staring there, 
like astuck pig! Whatin the world are you gaping 
at?’ 

Linda could only ejaculate “ Papa'!’’ ina tone of the 
most profound amazement. 

Isuppose you think I have dyed my hair,” said Mr, 
Howard. “I don’t know why the deuce I shouldn't, if 
Ilike; but, asit happens, I have not. I haye simply 
restored it to its natural color by means of a prepara- 
tion recommended to me. It was quite absurd that I 
should go gray so early inlife; but it is in my family, I 
believe.” 

Linda poured out the teasilently. She could not 
truthfully say that she thought the change in her 
father’s appearance an improvement; nor was it pleas- 
ant to be likened toastuck pig. Times were changed 
since Mr. Howard had got up early in the morning to 
buy flowers for her in the Brussels market; ry ae 
too—and not altogether for the better—since the days 
when he had been a Strict and exacting, but not un- 
kind, father, rating her sharply for small shortcomings, 
but never rude and contemptuous, as he had become of 
late. 


The fact was, that Mr. Howard had adopted juvenile 
habits at a period of lite at which the strongest consti- 
tution declines to be trifled with. Nature recoiled 
against the anachronism, and sent swift punishment 
upon the offender, in the shape of shortness of temper, 
frequent headaches, and a shaking hand. Linda watch- 
ed him as he sat opposite to ber drinking his tea, and 
| perceived how much he had aged, in spite of the resto- 
| ration of his hair to its original tint. 

‘ By-the-bye,”’ he said, carelessly, when breakfast was 
over, “I wish you would oblige me with five hundred 
pounds, Linda. I have come to utter grief over this 
Houghton meeting, and upon my word, if I don’t man- 


| for many years and through various vicissitudes of 
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age to get hold of five hundred or so, I shall find myself 
rather in Queer Street.” 

Linda went to her davenport, took out her new 
check-book, and wrote a check for the sum required. 
Then she approached her father, holding out the slip 
of paper, and looking up into his face, perhaps in the 
expectation that he would kiss her, as he had some- 
times been used to do when she had pleased him; but 
he did not appear to notice the movement, and, taking 
the check with a brief “Thanks,” thrust it into his 
pocket and sauntered out of the room. 

Linda did not see him again that day ; nor did any 
visitor appear, to enliven her solitude and raise her 
flagging spirits. She had absolutely nothing to do 
with herself; she did not care to drive out alone; and 
spent a long day principally in pitying herself—not 
wholly without cause. The novelty of having a fine 
house, carriages, servants, and an overflowing ex- 
chequer had already worn off; and, on the other hand, 
it seemed to Linda that money had robbed her of her 
father’s affection, and had not brought her one single | 
friend. It was at this time that she began once more 
to long for the sound of Mainwairing’s violin, and to 
wonder when she should see him again, 


CHAPTER XII. , 
‘“MY BROTHER-IN-LAW, LORD 8TURDHAM.” 


“Dear me!’ said Mr. Howard. “ Well, really now, 
Linda, I think we ought to call upon them.” 

As he spoke he laid down the Brighton newspaper, in 
which he had just read the following brief announce- 
ment; 

“The Earl and Countess of Sturdham have arrived at 
the Bedford Hotel, upon what we believe is likely to be 
a lengthened stay in Brighton.” 

‘What sort of people are they, papa?” asked Linda, 
when her father had explained to whom he referred: 
She had frequently heard of ‘‘ my brother-in-law, Lord 
Sturdham,’’ but she had never looked forward to the 
possibility of meeting him face fo face, nor ever 
thought of this unknown uncle except as a grand and 
awful abstraction. 

“Well, to tell you the truth, my dear, I don’t exactly 
know,” answered Mr. Howard, candidly. “There 
was a coolness between us years ago—at the time 
when I married your poor mother, you know—and 
what with that, and my living abroad, and all, I have 
never had any communication with the present Lord 
Sturdham. Lrecollect him, in old days, as arough-and- 
ready, hard-riding sort of a fellow, who was not over 
and above civil tome; but Inever saw much of him. 
He was not married in those days, and went very little 
into ladies’ society—where I,’”’ added Mr. Howard, with 
a glance at the mirror. “ was always a good deal in re- 
quest.” 

“And has he never made any effort to see you since ?” | 
asked Linda, 

“Oh no,” replied Mr. Howard. “Why should he?’ | 

“Then I-should not take the trouble to call upon 

him. Very likely he will only be rude to us if we do 
go.” 
Mr. Howard’s slight knowledge of Lord Sturdham’s 
character disposed him to consider this by no means an 
impossible contingency; but he was not blind to the 
advantages of having an earl for a brother-in-law, and 
Jong habit had made him impervious to small slights. 
He thought it was at least worth while to try and make 
friends with his noble relative ; so he answered, with 
anair of virtuous dignity all his own: 

“My dear Linda, Lord Sturdham can do us neither 
good norharm. We are entirely independent of him 
and his caprices, and ean well afford to risk a snub ina 
good cause. After all, blood is thicker than water; you 
ought to know your uncle; and I should be sorry to 
have it said that I had not done my beat to clear off old | 
scores.”” 

This little speech smacked so much more of the papa 
of old times than of the fast, juvenile-elderly gentleman 
who had of late occupied his place, that Linda went to 
obey orders with more than her usual alacrity, and 
thought to herself, while her maid was helping her 
with her toilet, that Lord Sturdham must be a vindie- 
tive man indeed, if he could hold out long against her 
father’s fascinations. 

Neyertheless, it was with some feeling of relief that 
she learned from the waiter at the Bedford Hotel 
(whither she and her father presently repaired in the 
carriage) that Lord Sturdham was out, but that Lady 
Sturdham was at home, and would receive her visitors. 
Two people ought to be able to hold their own against 
cne, thought Linda, as she followed the waiter up the 
stair-case, 


The new-comers were received by a frail little old 
lady, beautifully dressed, who advanced to meet them, 
twisting the cards that had just been handed to her 
nervously between her fingers, and who looked far more 
alarmed than alarming. 

She just touched Linda's glove with the tips of her 
tiny, jewelled fingers, and then made a quaint, old- 
fashioned bow, which was almost a courtesy, to Mr. 
Howard. 

That "eae a however, being determined to take 
the bull by the horns, was not to be put offin this 
way. He grasped Lady Sturdham’s small white hand 
in his great red one, and pressed it cordially. 

“We ought to know each other, Lady Sturdham,” 
saidhe. “I am Heary Howard, poor Helen Blount’s 
husband.” 

“Oh yes; I have heard—I know—I ‘am very sorry 
Lord Sturdham is out,” murmured the little lady, in 
® tone which seemed to say, “You are not my relations, 
you know; and really I think it is hardly fair of you to 
force your way into my room when my natural pro- 
tector is absent.” Such, at least, was Linda’s interpre- 


tation of her meaning. 


Well, well, well,” resumed Mr. Howard, setting 
Aimself in an arm-chair, and stretching out his*legs 
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comfortably before him: ‘‘it is a long time since I last 
saw your husband,” 

“Yes; it must be a great many years,” said Lady 
Sturdham, hurriedly. ‘‘Have you been long in 
Brighton?” she continued, turning towards Linda, and 
addressing her with that smiling but labored polite- 
ness which English ladies are wont to display in the 
entertainment of unwelcome visitors. 

“Nearly two months,” answered Linda, who was al- 
ready beginning to wish herself out of the room. 

“Itis a pleasant, lively place in the autumn,” said 
Lady Sturdham; “ but the high winds and dust are 
terribly trying, don’t you think so? Sometimes I can- 
not leave,the house for days together.” 


Linda stid the east wind was very disagreeable, and | 


afew more remarks of equally absorbing interest were 
exchanged. Then camea pause, during which Lady 
Sturdham was obviously wondering what her visitors 
wanted, and when they would go away. 

Mr. Howard judged this moment appropriate for the 
delivery ofa short speech which he had rehearsed to 
himself in the carriage, on his way to the hotel. He 
cleared his voice, stroked his waxed mustache, and be- 
gan: 

“T dare say you know, Lady Sturdham, that your 
husband and I haye not hitherto been upun the best of 
terms. My marriage with poor dear Helen was not ap- 
proved of by the family, and differences arose which— 
which I think we should all now do wisely to forget. 
Unless he is much changed, Lord Sturdham is, if l may 
say so, of asomewhat stubborn nature. I alsoam a 
proudman; and so long as I felt that my circumstances 
were such that I could not meet my brother-in-law up- 
on what I may call a footing of equality, Ishrunk from 
obtruding myself upon him. But now that my poor 
brother’s death has placed my daughter and myself in 
a position of—er—afliuence, I have no longer the same 
hesitation in coming forward to hold out the right hand 
of fellowship, and say—let by-gones be by-gones. You, 


no doubt, Lady Sturdham, possess great influence with | 


your husband; and Icount upon your valuable aid to 
assist me in putting an end to family dissensions.”” 

“Tam so very sorry that Lord Sturdham is not at 
home,” began the poor little lady, looking excessively 
frightened. ‘‘No oneis more particular than he about 
family ties of all kinds. As for myself, really I did not 
know that there had been any—any quarrelat all. And 
Iam sure,” she added, turning to Linda, who had be- 
come rather hot and uncomfortable during her father's 
harangue—“T am sure I shall be delightedif I can be of 
any service to you in any way.” 

“Thank you, Lady Sturdham. If you can succeed in 
removing the estrangement which has existed for so 
long between my dear wife's family and myself, you 
will indeed have rendered me the greatest of services,” 
interposed Mr. Howard, before Linda had time to reply. 

Very likely he thought that he was speaking with 


perfect sincerity, and really imagined, for the moment, | 


that his wife had been dear to him, that his desire to 
be reconciled to his brother-in-law was not influenced 
by the circumstance of the latter being a peer of the 
realm, and that he had acted magnanimously in com- 
ing forward to tender the olive-branch of peace. 

“T am glad we went,” he said, a few minutes later, 
when he was once more leaning back on the comfort- 
able carriage-cushions, surveying the sparkling sea, 


|; aud the long prospect of irregular white houses, and 


the loungers on the pavement, with his habitual air of 
complacent patronage. “I am sure it was the right 
thing to do.” 

“But I don’t think she was at all glad to see us,” 
said Linda, dubiously. “Did you notice how relieved 
she looked when we got up to go away, and how 


frightened she seemed to be all the time we were | 


there?” 

“Nervousness, my dear—nothing but nervousness. 
She felt the situation trying, perhaps—and no wonder. 
Delicate health, I dare say; but a good little woman, I 
should think, as ever breathed.” 

“Tam sure Lord Sturdham will be very disagreeable,” 
said Linda, prophetically. 


“Oh dear, no! Why should he make himself dis- 
agreeable tous? We are not going to ask him to lend 
us money,” said Mr. Howard, whose experience had per- 
haps led him to take too restricted a view of the origin 
of human unfriendliness. ‘‘ Besides,” he resumed, “‘ we 
have nothing to fear from Lord Sturdham, or anybody 
else. We have done the civil thing ; and if we are not 
met ina friendly spirit, why, we shall go on our way, 
and not break our hearts over it.” 

This was doubtless a very proper and philosphical 
way of looking at the matter; but it was not reassur- 
ing to Linda, who was too young and too sensitive 
to contemplate a slight with eauanimity. She 
had a presentiment that Lord Sturdham would be 
rough and overbearing, and was prepared to receive 
that nobleman with extreme /auteur if, as she antici- 
pated, he should return her father's call in person. 

What she was not prepared for was that he should 
come without his wife, and that—Mr. Howard being 
absent on one of his frequent expeditions—she should 
have to receive the dreaded visitor alone and unsup- 
ported, 


Linda was no coward; but it must be confessed that 
when Hudson flung open the drawing-room door, and, 
with a curt and cruel impassibility, announced, 
‘‘Hearl of Sturdham,”’ her heart began to beat very 
fast, and she regretted most intensely that the laws of 
politeness precluded her from exclaiming, “Not at 
home!” in reply. 

She rose slowly from her chair, drew in her breath, 
and, taking her courage in both hands, awaited events. 

A short, thick-set old gentleman ‘walked, or rather 
trotted, into the room, glanced quickly about him, and 
then, catching sight of Linda, made a dive at her, drop- 


ping his hat and stick on the floor, and grasped her 


hand with so much warmth titat she would fain have | Childless himself, he had agreat love for young 


shrieked for mercy, 


“How do you do?—how do you do?” he cried, | pent-up affections found a vent in the directi . 


“Very glad to welcome you back to England! I must 
apologize for Lady Sturdham ; she has one of her bad 
headaches to-day, and can’t leave the house. Papa not 
at home, eh? Never mind—see him some other time. 
And so you are Linda Howard? Dear, dear, dear?” 

He had seated himself by this time, and was gazing 
at Linda with a broad smile on his good-humored face, 
while she, toomuch taken aback to utter a wordin x} 
reply, returned his scrutiny with interest. Shesaw | 
before her a stout, bald-headed man, not very much 
past middle-age, whose homely features, old-fashioned 
garb, and healthy red-brown complexion seemed to 
belong rather to a well-to-do farmer than to the repre- 
sentative of one of the oldest familiesin England. The 
reality was so absurdly unlike the creation of her | 
fancy that she could not keep her face from dimpling y 
into an answering smile as she exclaimed, half inyolun- ‘9 
tarily. . i 

“ And you are Lord Sturdham ?”” if ' 

“Yes, yes; Lam your uncle Sturdham. You havea 
look of poor Helen, though she was never what you = 
could call-a pretty woman. Well, you haye led a y 
mighty wandering life, but now Ihope you are going ' 
to settle in the old country.” 

“Oh yes, we shall live in England now,” answered 
Linda. 

“And how do you like it? Not a bad country, is it?” 

“I think it is a little dull,” said Linda. Lord Sturd- 
ham’s unexpected cordiality, and his apparent forget- 
fulness of the long-standing animosity between his 
ee and Mr. Howard, had quite set her at ease with — 


“Dull? Nota bit of it! Brighton is rather dull, I 
grant you ; but Brighton isn’t England.” 

“Tt is all that I have seen of Eagland, though,” said 
Linda, “ except a week of London. And I don’t think 
that was much better.” ' 

“Much worse, I should say. Ihate London. No; 
you must go to the country if you want to know Eng- 
land as it really is. Some day or other I hope you will 
pay usa visit at Beechlands. I often go down of an 
evening to the-~wire fence at the end of the shrubbery — 
there, where you can get a glimpse of the barley-fields, __ 
and look at the old trees in the park, and listen te 
the rooks cawing and fighting in the elms, and wonder 
whether there is anything in the world to holda candle 
to it,in its own quiet way. I don’t pretend to be 
artistic, or to understand much about landscape, and 
so on; but Iknow what I like; and I declare I don’t 
think there is acountry in Europe fit to compare with 
England, take it all for all. There are no flower-gardens 
worthy of the name abroad, for one thing; and they 
are killing off their singing-birds as fast as they can; 
and, then, look at their houses! Idid the grand tour 
when I was alad, and saw a good many of theirchateaux 
in France, and Germany, and Italy ; butI assure you, 
though some of them were fine enough places to look | 
at, there wasn’t one that I could have lived in and =| 
made a home. of.” \ 

“You are a regular John Bull, arn’t you?” said 
Linda, smiling. ‘You think there are only two species _ 
of inhabitants in the world—Englishmen and foreign- — 
ers,” 


“ Well, and that is quite true,” said Lord Sturdham, j 
good-humoredly. “I wouldn't give a figfora man | 
who didn’t think his own country and peoplesuperior —| 
to any other. I know that England is the first country va 
in the world, but I don’t want Frenchmen and Ger- 
mans to think so. Let them be contented with theirown — 
lot, and fancy themselves fine fellows, if they like. © 
Their life wouldn’t suit me, but I dare sayit suits 
them; and depend upon it, God never would havecreated 
them Frenchmen and Germans if they hadbeen fittobe 
anything better. Come, now, tell the truth; aren’t you — : 
proud of being an Englishwoman ?”” ty 
“I suppose I ought to be,” said Linda; “and yet I 
don’t quite know howlam the better forit. I dare 
say that I might have enjoyed myself much more ifI 
had been born something else. I think England is 
more amusing country for gentlemen than for ladies, 
Papa likes it; but, then, he is always away, and that 
makes it dull for me. In Dresden we used togotocon- — 
certs or to the theater; and then there was alwaysthe 
band on the Bruhlische Terrasse; but thereis nothing | 
of that kind here.” 4 
“Well, there’s the band of the Second Life-gui 
going to play this afternoon,” said Lord Sturdham; 
“and an uncommonly good band it it is too—as goodas 
anything your snuffy foreigners couldshow you. Why 
don’t you go and hear it !’” : ‘®t 

“T have no one to go with,” said Linda, with a sigh. 

“No one to go with? Why, no more you hays, poo: 
child. I'll tell you what: if you don’t mind ing 
old fellow like me for escort, we'll go together. 
do you say to that?” Lee, 
“Tshould like it very much,” answered Linda, bright-_ 
ening up at the prospect of escaping from her luxuri- 
ous prison. “But I don’t want to Ga a thero 
against your will. It would bea great bore for you, — | 
wouldn’t it?” Lge 

“Not a bit of it,” said Lord Sturdham, heartily. “EF 
enjoy a good band as much as anybody. Go and put on 
your bonnet and shawl, and we shall get there in time — 
to hear them play the first tune.” 

Linda waited for no second invitation, but went 
once to her room, and, having “ put on her bonnet 
shaw) ”’—or, at least, gone through the modern equ 
lent to that process—set out with her new friend; a 
this oddly-matched couple went to hear the band. 
gether, remaining from the beginning to the end of t 
programme, and deriving agreat deal of innocent pl 
ure therefrom. a 

Lord Sturdham was delighted with his niece, andtola 
her so with perfect ingenuousness. Indeed, anyone 
who was young and fresh and natural might safely 
count upon delighting this simple old nob 
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and since the joys of paternity were denied 
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as uncles munificent in tips and presents usually are. 
' _ “Don't call me Lord Sturdham,” he said to Linda later | 
_ ‘in the afternoon. “Call me Uncle Jim—that is my 
name with the other young ores.” And Linda will- 
ingly promised to do as the others did. Having been, 
all her life, accustomed to regard herself as alone in the | 
world with her father, it was a novel and pleasurable 
Sensation to her to hear herself classed as one of a large 
family, aud the mention of her cousins roused in her an 
emotion with which people more abundantly favored 
in this respect than she had been might possibly find it | 
difficult to sympathize. Linda knew nothing of the) 
_ claims of poor relations, and the unpalatable patronage 
ofrich ones: she had never been called upon to listen 
to the good advice and the benevolent freedom of criti- 
_ eism which it is at once the duty and the privilege of 
those bound together by family ties to interchange ; 
whereas she had often been oppressed by a sonse of her 
loneliness. There is a very palpable desire on the part 
of the lower domestic animals to belong to somebody, 
were it but a drunken coster-monger; and signs of a 
Somewhat analogous disposition are not wanting in the 
human race. 
It having transpired, in the course of conversation, 
that Mr. Howard’s absence would be prolonged until 
the following day, Lord Sturdham insisted that his 
niece should return to dinner with him at his hotel. 
- ‘There they found Lady Sturdham nursing her headache 
on 3 sofa, with the blinds drawn down, and a bottle of 
 - smelling-salts at her side, Her husband stepped up to 
her on creaking tiptoe, and asked her how she felt, in a 
tone of hushed commiseration which was redeemed 
from absurdity by its evident earnestness. Lady Sturd- 
ham replied “that she was a little better now, thank 
you, dear, and that sho hoped to be able to come down 
to dinner.” She then welcomed Linda yery pleasantly, 
and with much more ease of manner than she had dis- 
played on the occasion of Mr. Howard’s visit. 
“Here is a quiet little niece for you, my dear,’’ Lord | 
Sturdham said, ‘whose voice will not be loud enough 
to make your head ache.” 

It was pretty to see how tenderly the bluff old man 
treated his fragilo little wife—how he lowered his loud 
voice almost to a whisper in addressing her, with what 
_ exaggerated care he rearranged her pillows, and how 
_ eautious he was lest by any sudden movement he should 

agitate her nerves. She, on her side, seemed to have 

_ merged her identity in that of her husband, and to have 
_ m0 other opinions or wishes than his. Throughout the 
evening she was continually beginning her sentences 
with—*“ James thinks ’’—or ‘‘James has been propos- 
| ing;” and it was not until Linda had been for some time 
| acquainted with her uncle and aunt that she discovered 
, that James’s views were not unfrequently suggested in 
| ~ the first instance by the meek little lady who professed 
j herself so submissive to them. 

“Tam so glad that y and your uncle James have 
ky miade friends, my dear,” said she, when the ladies were 
| alone together atter dinner, and Lord Sturdham, with 
bo his silk handkerchiet over his head, was enjoying a 
___- postprandial nap in the dining-room. ‘He has taken a 
| «great liking to you, do you know.” 

“eis very kind,” said Linda, not quite knowing 
~ what reply to make. 
_ “Yes, but he is a little dificult to please in the 
matter of youngladies. He does not like the girls of 
_ the present day—and, indeed, no more do I. Some- 
times they quite frighten moe with the things they say 
“and do, James saysit cannot go on, and that we are 
on the brink of a social revolution, which will make 
_ things either worse or better than they are now. I 
hope you will never be a fast girl, my dear.” 
ae finda said she had no inclination that way, and Lady 
turdham continued : 
“Jam so glad of that! James thinks his nieces are 
sometimes a little too free in their manners with gen- 
 tlemen—too much disposed to say the first thing that 
comes into their heads, you know. I dare say they 
Mean no harm, only in my young days it was so differ- 
ent. My dear mother used to say that a lady should al- 
He ways know how to be courteous and agreeable without 
on ng familiar; but nowadays familiarity seems quite 
have taken the place of courtesy, and I don't think 
any one studies the art of conversation.” 
e old lady prattled on in this strain for a consider- 
able time, forgetful of her headache in the pleasure of | 
b ing her own voice. For, in spite of her apparent 


| girl often looked tired and sad; and more than once he 


shrinking timidity, Lady Sturdham was disposed to be 
loquacious when she could get hold of a good listener, 
1as she had now obtained, Linda was quite con- 
nt to accept this modest role, and to take no morethan 
onosyllabic part in the conversation. There was 
e very attractive to her in this pretty gray- 
ed lady, who seemed to carry an atmosphere of re- 
ent about with her, and whose silks, and laces, 
ewels harmonized so fitly with her whole being 
unobseryant people would bardly have noticed 
expensively she was clad. 
fet, much ag Linda admired her delicate, beautiful 
unt, she thought, upon the whole, that she liked Uncle 
fim the best of the two. 


cs 
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me POOR DEAR ADA. 


_ THe interest which Linda's relations had taken in her 
om the outset soon ripenedinto affection, Lady Sturd- 
ham liked her because she was so pretty, so quiet, 
dressed in such porfect taste, and was so thorough alittle 
iy, although differing widely, in appearance as well as 
thought and manner of expressing herself, from any 
of the ordinary English types. Lady Sturdham had a 
refined and cultivated taste, and appreciated rarity and | 
beauty in the human race, as much as in old lace and 
china. The same causes, no doubt, had their effect | 
A upon “Uncle Jim;” but he had taken to his niece, in 
| the first instance, because he had at once discerned her | 
t 


something pathetic in her solitude and in her wealth 
which touched his kindly heart. He noticed that the 


tancied he could detect a redness about her eyelids, as 
if she had been crying. At such times he neverinquired 
the reason of Linda’s distress (for there was a substra- 
tum of tact beneath his rough exterior); but he would 
immediately begin to cast about him for some means of 
entertaining her, and diverting her thoughts from her 
trouble, whatever it might be, into some more lively 
channel. 

As arule his well-meant efforts were crowned with 
success; tor Linda, though at this time she had various 
reasons for being anxious and iil at ease, was still young 
enough to be able to cast off her burden for an hour or 
two, and forget all about it till the time came for re- 
suming it again. 

“Are you fond of a circus?’ Lord Sturdham asked 


‘numerous nephews and nieces, by whom he was adored, | to be unaffected and truthful: besides which, there was | at home if I was to beg them everso hard. I often say 


| to them, ‘Well, girls, I couldn’t get on without you 
now; but I declare to goodness I sometimes enyy peo- 
ple who have no children’—I do, indeed, Lady Sturd- 
| ham. If one had never had any, one wouldn’t miss 
them, you know.” 

The remark was an unfortunate one. Lady Sturdbam 
made no answer to it, unless a forced smile and a slight 
quivering ot the head could be taken as a reply. She 
turned her shoulder a little more towards Mrs. Wil- 
liams, and addressing Linda, said ; 

“My dear, it is so mild this afternoon that Iam going 
to take a short drive. Would it weary you very much 
to come and keep me company ?”’ 

Linda said what politeness required, and departed, 
| without further deiay, to put on her hat. She was not 
| long absent; but there was a sufficient interval be- 
tween her leaying the room and returning toit to en- 
able Mrs. William, to express loud admiration of every 


her, abruptly, one evening, when she was preparing to/| article of clothing Lady Sturdham had on, from her 


return home after dining with her uncle and aunt. 

“Yes, I think I am,” answered Linda, smiling—“ at 
least, as far as I can judge from the only oneI ever 
saw.” 

“Soam I,” said Lord Sturdham, confidentially. “I | 
don’t say so to your aunt, you know—she would con- 
sider me too old for that sort of amusement—but, 
between you and me, I think a good circus is capital 
fun. Isee they are going to haye one here to-morrow; | 
and I shall try and get leave for two school-boys whom 
I know and take them there for the afternoon. I 
thought perhaps you might like to come with us.” 

“YT should, very much,” answered Linda, 

“Very well; then I will call for you on our way.” 

So Linda went; and, if she found the performance a 
little disappointing, derived, at all events, a good deal 
of pleasure from watching the delight of the small boys, 
and the undisguised glee of their gray-headed entet- 
tainer, who declared each successive feat of horseman- 
ship to be “marvelous, I do assure you—perfectly 
marvelous!” and who was!thrown into conyulsions | 
of merriment by the time-honored pleasantries of the | 


bonnet to her gloves; to ask the address of her mo- 
diste, and to inquire, with a great show of interest, 
after the health of “his lordship.” 

“My dear, what a very dreadful person!” exclaimed 
Lady Sturdham, as soon as she had regained her carriage. 
“1 hope you do not make a friend of her.” 

“No; not particularly,” answered Lind, “but papa 
does—and of course wll his friends are mine.” 

“Your papa’’— began Lady Sturdham, and then 
broke off. 

What was she going tosay? Linda did not inquire, 
though perhaps she may have guessed,in what manner 
her aunt had intended to finish the sentence. It was, 
indeed, sufficiently evident that Mr. Howard was neither 
liked nor esteemed by his relatives ; and of this Linda 
was perfectly aware. To change the subject, she asked 
some question about a Convalescent Home, in which 
she knew that heraunt, who was charitable and beneyo- 
lent inan easy-going way, was interested; and Lady 
Sturdham, once started upon this congenial topic, pur- 
sued it gently and unceasingly for half an hour or 
more, the jog, jog of her fat horses beating a sober ac- 


clown. 

Simple as he was in his tastes, Lord Sturdham was 
by no means a fool. He rarely spoke in the House of 
Lords; but when he did he was always listened to; for / 
what little he said was clear, sensible and to the point, | 
and he never spoke without knowledge of his subject. | 
He managed his estates well, had a good practical knowl- | 
edge of farming, and a fair smattering of law, and, upon | 
the whole, did his duty well in that state of lite into 
which if had pleased God to call him. Ho liked a cir- | 
cus, however, and avowed his liking honestly. Why | 
not? Who did not enjoy such exhibitions once upon a} 
time? Andifwecan no longer feel pleasure in seeing | 
ayoung woman jump through a paper hoop, and if! 
some of us find ita hard matter to derive amusement | 
from anything at all, I don’t know that we have any 
reason to think ourselves intellectually Lord Sturd- 
ham’s superiors on that account. 

Linda, who was of a quietly observant disposition, 
came to love and respect her <:ncle more every day; and 
gradually there sprung up between them a tacit mu- 
tual understanding and friendship which is not likely 
to be disturbed on this side of the grave, and which, as 
one hopes, will last beyond it. 


Tt need seareveiy be said that Mr. Howard viewed this 
intimacy with unqualified approval, Nothing could 
be more satisfactory than that Linda should find herself 
upon such friendly terms with those of her relations 
who, by reason of their high social stancing, ought to be 
able to obtain for her that position in London society 
which Mr. Howard was, very properly, desirous of secur- 
ing for his daughter. And if it had been within the 
range of his powers, we may be sure that he would have 
sparéd no pains to place himself upon an equally amica- 
ble footing with his brother-in-law. But unfortunately 
Mr. Howard’s capabilities of producing a favorable ini- 
pression were somewhat limited, and the greater the et- 
forts he made to achieve this end, the less lik ly did he | 
seem tosucceedinit. His innate vulgarity was speedily 
perceived by Lord Sturdham, who had never had reason 
to think well of his sister's husband, and whose early im- } 
pressions were confirmed by certain reports which had 
reached his ears since his arrival in Brighton. Lord 
Sturdham disliked fast men—a fortiori, he abhorred fast | 
old men; and Mr. Howard, with his dyed hair, his insin- 
uating manner, his doubtful reputation, and his waxed 
mustache, struck him as one of the most objectionable 
persons he had ever come across, 

Lady'Sturdham entirely concurred. By ill-luck it 
happened that, upon the occasion of her first visit to 
Linda, Mrs. Williams had been Iunching with her 
friends, and was seated in the drawing-room. Mrs. Wil- 
liams had had four glasses of sherry; she was a good 
deal flushed; her bonnet had somehow got pushed 
on the extreme back of her head ; she wore a purple silk 
dress, from which depended a row of lockets enriched 
with precious stones. Previously to Lady Sturdham’s 
entrance she had been a little disposed towards a siesta, 
but the advent of ‘a real live countess aroused her at 
once. 


“I think we ought to know each other, Lady Sturd- 
ham,” said she, after she had been Feel rear | to the 
august visitor. “We met last season, if you remember, 
at Lady ’s, and again at that delightful garden 
party at Chiswick. Ithink I had the pleasure of being 
introduced to you; but really Iam not quite sure. One 
makes 60 many acquaintances in London, doesn't 
one ?’* 

“TI do not,” answered Lady Sturdham, frigidly. “I 
go out very little, and only among my old friends.” 

“Ah, how pleasant that must be!” said Mrs, Wil- 
liams, with a fat sigh. ‘I wish I could make some rule 
of that kind; for really I find my acquaintance get so 
large that itisalmost unmanageable. But there’s my 
girls, you see. They are mad after balls, and assemblies, 


| companiment to her talk. 


Linda meanwhile thought her own thoughts, putting 
ina “Yes” ora ‘‘No"’ when it seemed to be expected 
that she should say sometning, and watched the sea- 
gulls circling and screaming over the tumbling green 
waves, and the tall houses, with their windows ablaza 
from the sunset, and the wind-swept sky, and the par- 
ties of clattering equestrians, and the carriages, with 
their funnily dressed occupants. To Linda’s unacecus- 
tomed eyes the spectacle of her tellow countrywomen’s 
costumes was a source of never-failing astonishment 
and amusement. 

Presently her own showy equipage dashed past at 
full speed, Mrs. Williams was sitting baside Mr. How- 
ard, and Maria and Sophy oceupied the opposite seat. 
The whole party nodded and kissed their hands repeat- 
edly. Linda, while returning these amiable signals, 
stole aside-glance at her companion’s face, and saw there 
acertain demure gravity and tightening of the lips of 
which it was not difficult to interpret the meaning. 
That look said, as plainly as looks can speak, “I 
tolerate your father, my dear, for your sake ; but really 
you must not expect me to recognize all his vulgar 
friends.’’ And Linda, understanding this, sighed ; for 
she foresaw that, sooner or later,she would haye to 
take up the cudgels on her father’s behalf; and she 
greatly feared that when that time came there would be 
an end to her intimacy with Lady Sturdham and kind 
old Uncle Jim. She was sorry to think that it should 
be so; but between her father and her new friends she 
could not hesitate, and she was fully prepared to res- 
ent any slight on the part of the latter towards the 
former, such slight had as yet been offered, Lord 
and Lady Sturdham haying been uniformly polite, 
though anything but cordial to Mr. Howard ; but that 
it would eventually come Linda had little doubt ; and it 
was this conviction, among other things, that made her 


| life less enjoyable to her than, according te all ordinary 


theories, it onght to have been. 

But the great tronble was the change which had 
come over Mr. Howard of late—a change to which Linda, 
much asshe would haye liked to do so, could no longer 
shut her eyes. He never displayed any sign of affec- 
tion to his daughter now; he ayoided being alone with 
her, and did not even address her when he could help 


| it. His old pomposity of manner had disappeared, or 


only strutted forth on public occasions; and he was at 
no pains to conceal his mode oflife, which was scarcely 
of a nature to reflect oe eng upon 4 sexagenarian. 

In truth, itis a hard matter for a father to borrow 
money continually of his child for the liquidation of 
gambling debts—and that five hundred pounds, of which 
mention has been made, was not, wntortunately, the 
only sum recorded in Linda’s check-book as haying 
been made payable to the same person—it is barely 
possible, I say, for a father to accept such advances, and 
at the same time to preserve the sentiment of self- 
respect. It was not because Mr. Howard knew himself 
to be a disappointed old scoundrel that he cast off 
hypocrisy, and appeared in his true colors—gentlemen 
of his habits who still contrive to hold their heads 
high in the family circle are not such rare phenomena 
—but, from the peculiar nature of his case, it was in- 
evitable that his daughter should, to some extent, share 
that knowledge; and this it was that degraded Mr. 
Howard in his own estimation, and led him on towards 
4 more undisguised indulgence of his desires than he 
might have ventured upon if he had still had a charac- 
ter to keep up. 

Ihave heard it said that churches in which plates 
are used as a means of collecting the offertory generally 
reap a larger harvest than those where bags haye been 
substituted. The people who “do good by stealth, and 
blush to find it tame,” haye always been in a very 
Small minority in this humbug of a world; and who 
knows what temptations most of us might not have 


and concerts, and what not; and I do assure you I 
don't believe I could get them to spend a quiet evening 


given way to, but for the wholesome dread of being 
‘ found out? 


| 
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Mr. Howard had not been altogether found out by 
his daughter—that pain has, happily, been spared to hér 
up tothe present time—but she knew that he often 
drank more than was good for him; she knew that he 
played for heavy stakes with his friends of the 112th 
Dragoon Guards; she saw that, in spite of his painted 
cheeks and his dyed hair, he grew older-looking and 
more shaky every day; and she put up with a good 
deal of rudeness, unkindness, and occasional brutality 
from him. : 

All this did not lessen her love for her father; but it 
did, as a matter of course, diminish her belief and con- 
fidence in him; and many a night did she awake, the 
slow tears trickling down upon her pillow, while she 


bitterly deplored the stroke of so-called good fortune 
which had robbed her of what she valued far more 
than anything that money could bestow. 

It was about this time that Lady Sturdham an- 
nounced, one day, that she expected a young friend to 
stay a few days with her. 

“TY don’t know whether you will like her, Linda,” 
said the old lady; “James thinks her dreadfully fast; 
but if you would try and amuse her a little, I should 
be so much obliged. What to do with her here I don’t 
know; but cannot refuse Mrs. Tower—she is such a 
very old friend of mine. She is obliged to go to one of 
her married daughters, who is ill,-and there was a diffi- 
culty about disposing of Ada during her mamma’s 
absence ’’— 

“Ada Tower!" interrupted Linda. “That must be 
the Miss Tower who was in Dresden last winter.” 

‘In Dresden? Yes, to be sure, she was in Germany 
with her mother, remember. So you knew them in 
Dresden. What a curious coincidence |” 

“T didn’t know them,” said Linda; ‘‘ but I often saw 
them.” 

The coincidence struck Ther as more curious than 
agreeable. She was quite sure she should dislike Miss 
Tower, and had no desire to meet her. At the same 
time, she was not free from a natural, feminine exulta- 
tion in the thought that that free-and-easy contemptu- 
ous young lady would now have to acknowledge her as 
anequal. Later in the evening, when, as usual, she 
was left to her own society and cogitations, she com- 
posed several politely sarcastic little speeches in an- 
ticipation of any impertinence in which Lady Sturd- 
ham’s guest might see fit to indulge 

None of these, however, were called into requisition. 
Miss Tower, when she made her appearance, was so 
cordial in her manner, so wnaffectedly friendly, and 
apparently so unconscious of having given cause for 
previous offence, that it was impossible long to cherish 
the memory of affronts which, after all, as Linda now 
felt, might have been in great measure fancied. She 
was pleased to say that she recollected perfectly having 
seen Miss Howard in Dresden. 


“T always wanted so much to know you,” she added, 
with that calmness of mendacity which nothing but a 
soothing assurance of immunity from detection can 
bestow; “‘ but mammais so lazy about paying visits; 
and when we first went to Dresden we only meant to 
stay a week or two. We remained on, month after 
month, I don’t quite know why; for it was as deadly 
dull a place as Lever was inin my life. How did you 
mannage to kill time there? Idon’t remember seeing 
you at any of the Court balls.’’ 

“No; I did not go out at all there,” answered Linda. 

“Didn't you ? Idare say you were right. Nothing could 
have been more slow than the native entertainments, 
I'm sure. Only one can’t sitat home, dwiddling one’s 
thumbs, every night—at least I can’t. When I find 
amusement is not to be had at any price, I go in for 
fatigue as being the next best thing; and nobody can 
say German balls are not sufliciently fatiguing. It 
seemed to me that they used to begin in the middle of 
the afternoon, and go on until late the next morning 
—but they were better than nothing. Some of the 
men were rather a joke, too,in their way. Did you 
know any of them—the officers, I mean ?’”’ 

“One or two,”’ said Linda—‘ friends of papa’s. We 
saw very few people. The truth is, we were not well 
enough off, in those days, to entertain; and papa 
thought it was better not to accept hospitality which 
we could not return.” 


“T am glad everybody does not think like Mr. 
Howard,” observed Miss Tower, with a short laugh. 
“ What would become of us paupersif we had to pay back 
everything we received? But you need never hesitate 
to accept invitations any’ more. Lady Sturdham tells 
me you are rolling in riches.” 

“Not quite that," said Linda, modestly. But Miss 
‘Tower went on, without noticing the interruption—— 

“How fortunate you are! I should think you can 
have nothing in the world left to wish for. A woman 
who can get all her dresses from Worth—and pay for 
them—must be very hard to please it she is not con- 


| to England.” 


tented. By-the-bye, do you know your hair is done in 
the fashion of the year before last? Iam rather good 
at hair-dressing—poor people like me have to learn 
these things—and if you like to send your maid to me 
some morning, I shall be most happy to give her a les- 
son. You don't mind my telling you, do you?” 

“T don't mind at all,” said Linda. “It is yery kind 
“of you to give me some hints.” 

And it was the more magnanimous in Linda to reply 
thus submissively, because Miss Tower happened ta be 
mistaken with regard to that hair-dressing question. 

This conversation took place on the evening after 
‘Miss Tower's arrival, Linda and Mr. Howard having 
‘béon invited to dinner to meet her. Linda was not ill- 
disposed towards her new acquaintance. She was some- 
what loud, itis true ; she was @ little too free-and-easy, 
and had an embarrassing way of putting direct ques- | 
tions when she wanted information; but these draw- | 
backs were to a great extent made up for by her good- 
nature and her frank bonhomie. 

“I think we shall be great friends,” said she, 
bade Linda good night; “and I hope we shall see at 
rteat deal of each other." 


To which Linda replied, with corresponding warmth, 
that she hoped so too, For it requires nothing short of 
personal experience to convince the majority of man- 
kind of eyen the most elementary truths ; and though 
nothing is more universally admitted than the rarity 
of disinterested friendship, I suppose that few girls of 
Linda’s age—and, for that matter, not many young men 
either—would hesitate to believe in the existence of 
such a phenomenon as displayed towards themselves. 
Miss Tower, between whom and unsuspecting youth 
intervened six London seasons and a yast accumulation | 
of worldly knowledge, had made herself agreeable to 
Linda for three reasons. Firstly, because she had dis- 
covered that it always pays best, in the long run, to be 
civil to everybody ; secondly, because a friend with a} 
house in London and a generous disposition is likely to 
turn out usefulin many ways; and thirdly—but Miss | 
Tower's third motive will,in due course, become ap- 
parent, 

Lady Sturdham was delighted to see that the two 
young people took to each other so naturally. 

“Poor dear Ada !"' shesaid. ‘James says her merits 
are her own, and her faults are those of the age. I 
really think, my dear, there is a great deal of good in 
her, though, of course, I should be sorry to see you 
quite like her.” 

The old lady thought it incumbent upon her to warn 
her niece that “ poor dear Ada” was not in all respects 
& model to be imitated; but, having thus discharged 
her duty, she was only too glad to encourage an inti- 
macy which promised to relieve her from the irksome 
task of entertaining a visitor whose tastes differed so 
completely from her own. 

Misa Tower soon became Linda’s most constant com- 
panion. She drove with her; she rode with her over 
the downs ; she shared with her the attentions of Cap- 
tains Browne and Greene (who, for their parts, found 
her society much more to their taste than that of the 
quiet little heiress); she was fascinating to Mr. How- 
ard, gracious to Mrs. Williams, and, in short, made her- 
sola indispensable part and parcel of Linda’s house- 

old, 

At the end of a week Linda took courage to put a 
question which had been trembling upon her lips ever 
since her first introduction to this popular lady. 

“You used to know a Mr. Mainwairing, in Dresden, 
didn’t you?” she asked, 

“George Mainwairing? I should think so! Ihave 
known him ever since we were children tugether down 
PE oe ie a hundred years ago. Why do you 
ask?’ 

It was a gray November afternoon, and the two ladies 
were sitting alone together over their tea. The day- 
light was fast fading away ; but by the light of a blaz- 
ing fire Linda could see Miss Tower’s blue eyes were 
fixed upon her with a steady scrutiny which was rather 
disconcerting. 

“We saw a good deal of him last winter,” she an- 
swered, as carelessly as she could. I thought perhaps 
you might know what had become of him.” | 

“Thad a letter from him,” said Miss Tower, deliber- | 
ately. ‘Let me see—was it last week or the week be- 
fore? Itkink it was last week.’”’ And she paused to 
see what the effect of that shot would be. 

“Oh!” said Linda, poking the fire. “And where was 
he then ?” 

‘He was then in Canada, and likely to stay there 
some time,I fancy,’ answered Miss Tower, mentally 
scoring one. 

“In Canada!” echoed Linda, blankly. Conscious 
that Miss Tower was surveying her inquiringly and 
with a faint,ironical smile upon her handsome face, | 
she would haye given a good deal to be able to receive 
this information with a greater show of equanimity ; 
but the blow was too sudden and unexpected. For the 
moment she could control neither her features nor her 
yale ; 80 she sat silent, and contemplated the glowing 
coals, 


“Did you not know ?” asked Miss Tower, at length. 
“No,” said Linda; “I thought he intended to come 
home, The last time I saw him he talked of returning 


“Did he? Bué George is such an erratic being, You 
never can tell one day where he will be the next. His go- 
ing off to Canada was quite a sudden freak. He is always 
rushing about the world as if the devil was after him— 
it is his idea of pleasure. I am afraid his going has 
been a disappointment to you in this instance,” she 


| knew how to play his accompaniments; and he was 
very kind, and I liked him very much--that was all.” 

“Of course you need not trust me unless you like; it 
| is always satest to trust nobody,” said Miss Tower, ina 
would-be injured tone, through which an undercurrent 
of reliet was discernible. 

“I was telling you nothing but the truth,” said Lin- 
da, little wearily. ‘I dare say people may have 
thought that, because Mr, Mainwairing came to see us 
80 often, he meant something more than mere friendli- 
ness; but it was not so, indeed,” she added, thinking, 
perhaps, that it was time to carry the war into the en- 
emy’s country, “I used to think that,some day or 
other, he would marry you. I remember telling him 
80 once.” 

“And what did he say ?” inquired Miss Tower, taking 
up a hand-screen to shelter her face from the fire. 

“IT don’t exactly recollect,” answered Linda, across 
whose memory Mainwairing’s actual words had sudden- 
ly flashed with a vividness that confused her a little. “I 
think he said Mrs. Tower would not consider him a 
sufficiently good match, or something of that kind.” 

Miss Tower laughed, and fanned herself lazily with 
her screen. 

“ He was not far wrong there,” she ssid. “Poor eld 
George! Mamma wants me to marry money; shesays I 
should never do for a poor man’s wife, and entirely 
agree with her. The misfortune is that rich men of do- 
mestic tastes are not quite so plentiful as one could 
wish them to be, It will end in my dying an old maid, 
I dare say.” 

“ But if Mr. Mainwairing were rich "—suggested Lin 
da, after arf interval of silence. 

“That would alter the case, of course, Nothing is 
more absolutely essential than that I should secure 
an establishment of some kind. My mother is not im- 
mortal; and when she dies I shall be much worse off 
than Iam now. At my age, the matter is simple 
enough. I must take the first man with a reasonal 
income who is fool enough to propose to me.” 

Linda made an involuntary movement of disgust. 

“Itis a sordid view to take of matrimony, isn’t it?” 
said Miss Tower, coolly; ‘‘ but it is not the more ap for 
being honestly stated. Everybody has to swalloy, a 
certain amount of dirt in his life; and I don’t know 
that pretending it was not dirt would make it taste 
any better. I can’t afford to pick and choose. If 
I could ’’—— 

“You would choose Mr. Mainwairing.” 

“ Well—perhaps.”” 

There was another pause of a few minutes. Then 
Miss Tower resumed, speaking in a half-laughing, half- 
confused manner yery unusual with her. ‘ 

“I don’t know why I should tell you, except that I 
feel inclined to be confidential this evening, and—and I 
know you will not repeat it; but the truth is I am 
fonder of George Mainwairing than of anybody else in 
the world. He did like me once, I think—long ago, 
when we were still almost children. He used to giveme 
presents, and dance the whole evening with me, and 
that. It was only calf-love, I suppose; but, somehow 
or other, I have never quite got rid of it. Sometimes I 
think I should not mind giving up everything and 
everybody, and starving with him on his bachelor’s in- 
come down in some little hole in the country, with no 
society but the squire’s wife and the parson’s daughters, 
= eon apni todo except to keep house and darn his 
socks.” 

“Tf Tcared for him so,much as that,’’ said Linda, 
quietly, “I should never marry any one else.” 

“Ah, but he has not asked me, you see; and who 
knows whether. he ever will? He is just the sort of 
man to take a sudden fancy to some Canadian girl, and 
marry her out of hand. You know he really was smit- 
ten with you in Dresden; and indeed I don’t know that 
you are not a little bit dangerous yet. Isuppose pru- 
dence restrained him from committing himself in those 
days; but when he comes back to England, and hears 
what a first-rate match you have become, he may fing 
you irresistible.” 

“You seem to forget that he would have to consul* 
me,” said Linda, coldly. ‘And why should you sup- 
pose him so mercenary?” she continued, with more 
warmth. “I don’t think he cares in the least for 
money.” 

“Ali men are mercenary, my dear,’’ replied Misa 
Tower, in a tone of calm conviction; ‘‘and so0 are nine 
women out of ten. It is our fallen nature,” g 

4 And yet you say you would marry him, poor as hi 


added, meaningly. 

“Yes,” replied Linda, steadily raising her eyes and 
looking her interrogator fairly in the face ; ‘Iam very 
sorry he has gone. I liked him so much ; and he was 
one of the yery few real friends I have in the world.” 

“Really!” said Miss Tower, raising her eyebrows ; 
“Tshould not haye thought you would have had time 
to develop an undying friendship in so few months. 
But George is so absurdly impulsive.” 

This ungracious speech did not seem to call for a re- 
joinder; and a long pause ensued, during which Linds 
had leisure to couple the circumstance of Miss Tower 
being in correspondence with Mainwairing with that of 
her always mentioning him by his Christian name, and 
to draw what conclusions she pleased from these facts, 
Her meditations were brusquely interrupted by the 
sound of Miss Tower's high-pitched voice. 

‘“ What is the good of our beating about the bush ?”” 
Saidshe. “Don’t let us try to humbug one another. I 
heard all about your flirtation with George—be is such 
asusceptible fellow !—and the duel, andthe account in 
the newspaper, and all the rest of it. Honestly, now— 
you have known me long enough to be able to trust me 
—have you any real tendresse in that quarter?” 

Linda blushed, more with anger than with confusion; 
but she answered calmly enough. 


“There never was any flirtation between Mr. Main- 
wairing and me, The duel was provoked by Herr Von 


diculous for any 
come to our house to practise his violin, because I 


“TI don’t say positively that I would; I might. Be- 
sides, his brother will never marry, and there is a good 
prospect of his dying before long. He is a poor, deli- 
cate creature, who is always damaging himself with 
scientific experiments,” said Miss Towe?, naively. 
“ George has a very fair chance-—Oh, how do you do, 
Captain Browne! If you search about in the dark on 
the other side of the fireplace, you will find Miss How. 
ard somewhere in an arnt-chair. She will be deMghted 
to see you, if she is awake; but we have been boring 
one another so exquisitely for the last hour, that Iam 
not quite sure whether she has not dropped into a re- 
freshing slumber. 

“No, really?” said the gallant plunger whose en- 
trance had caused this sudden interruption to Miss 
Towers’s confidences. ‘How do you do, Miss Howard? 
Upon my word now, I shouldn’t have thought it would 
have been possible to be bored in the society of either 
of you.” 

And then, having got through what he conceived to 
be a neat speech, Captain Browne sat down, pulled out 
his wristbands, stroked his mustache, and prepared to 
be entertained—conversation not being his strong 
point. 

Some time later, when both her visitors had de- 
parted, Linda walked slowly into her bedroom, 1 
the door behind her, and sunk intoa chair beside the 


as she | Oberndorf, and the story in the newspaper was too ri- | newly-lighted fire, with a sigh of exhaustion. She 
one to notice. Mr. Mainwairing used to | 


had had to put astrong restraint upon herself for two 
hours or more, and now that it was removed, her 
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strength seemed suddenly to give way. She began to | 
cry quictly and noiselessly, the big tear-drops running 
down her cheeks and leaying a stain upon the front of 
her pale-gray silk dress. It did not matter. She had 
plenty more silk dresses; and, in her present mood, it 
would have been pretty much the same thing to her if | 
she had not. 

What was she crying about? That was exactly the 
question which she asked herself, with some indigna- 
tion, as she dipped her face into the basin and essayed 
to wash away the traces of her tears. Was it because 
Mr. mwairing had seen fit to cross the Atlantic ? 
Certainly not. Was it because Miss Tower's unpleasant 
insinuations had annoyed her, and made her feel that 
there must needs be an awkward restraint between her 
and the violinist when they met again—if they ever 
should meet again? Well, perhaps. It is hard that 
one should lose one’s friends on account of the gossip 
of silly’ people—‘t and I have so few real friends,” | 
thought poor Linda, sadly. Yes, it was partly that ; 
and partly that England was dull, and the weather 
wretehed, and papa cross, and everything generally 
vanity and vexation of spirit. 

“T suppose no one would believe it,” said Linda, as 
she dried her face; “‘ but I wish—I do wish, with all my 
heart—that uncle Thomas had left his money to a 
hospital. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
LADY GRASSMERR. 


Ir was a great grief to Linda when Lady Sturdham's 
doctor pronounced his patient sufficiently restored to 
health to be able toleave Brighton. 

“ The best offriends must part, my dear,” said Lord 
Sturdham when he came to say good-bye; “but we 
shall meet again in London in the course of a few 
months; and when the summer comes, I hope we 
shall get you to come down and stay with us at Beech- 
Jands—you and your father. You will find it very 
dull, Heward : we are quiet people, and live in a very 
quiet way.” : 

Mr. Howard protested, in his most urbane manner, 
that the society of Lady Sturdham and his brother-in- 
law must of itself suffice to prevent any place from 
being dull; and he was going on to say with what 
melancholy interest he should visit the scenes amidst 
which poor dear Helen’s childhood had been passed ; 
dnt Lord Sturdham cut him short with a grunt. 

“Well, good-bye, Howard,” said he—‘‘ glad to haye 
seen you. Good-bye, my dear, and God bless you.” 

And now for the first time since he had made his 
miece’s. acquaintance, Lord Sturdham bent forward and 
saluted her with a resounding and stubbly kiss upon 
the forehead. After which he picked up his hat and 
stick and vanished with his usual precipitation. 

Mrs. Williams who happened to be present at this 
little scene, was deeply impressed by it. 

“Tt is of the greatest importance to a girl entering 

society,” said she, solemnly, “to have a few really good 
introductions, Lord Sturdham isin the very best set— 
quite the inner circle, you know—and he seems to 
have taken a great fancy to Linda and you, Mr. How- 
ard, I do hope you won’t let him forget you. You 
must get Lady Sturdham to present you at Conrt, my 
dear. I should have been glad to do that tor you myself, 
but perhaps it would be more suitable that you should 
beintroduced bya relation. And Iam nota countess,” 
said Mrs. Williams, modestly. ‘Her Majesty kisses 

_countesses when she receives them,’’ added the loyal 
Jady, in a tone of much awe and reverence. 

“Odd custom, isn’tit?’’ remarked Mr. Howard, stand- 
‘ing with his back to the fire, and rubbing his hands. 
He was not ill-pleased at Mrs. Williams’ manifesta- 
tion’of proper respect to the aristocracy of the land, and 
diked to think that he had near connections in that 
gugust body, 

“Perhaps one of these days you may be a countess 
yourself, Linda, and arrive at the distinction of being 
kissed by the queen,” he said pleasantly. 

Linda did not notice the remark. She had seated 
herself in the bow-window, and was gazing after the 
rapidly diminishing figure of a stout old gentleman 
who was hurrying away along the pavement. ‘Dear 
old man! how sorry I am he has gone |" she exclaimed 
aloud; and both Mr. Howard and Mrs. Williams echoed 
her regret, though it cannot be said that Lord Sturd- 
tham’s absence was Hkely to create so great a void in 
their daily lives as in that of the niece, whose con- 
stant companion he had of late become, and who had 
Jearned to lean upon his unspoken sympathy more 
than she herself suspected until the moment of parting 
came. 


Ada Tower was but a poor substitute for Uncle Jim. 
Still she was better than nobody—better, also, than the 
Williams family, whom she pitilessly snubbed, and who 

enerally fled, on her approach, like chickens before a 
fox. If Miss Tower had no other merit, she had at least 
that of being able to drive away these unwelcome visit- 
ors. When, therefore, shortly before the day fixed for 
the departure of the Sturdhams, she had kindly offered 
to stay a week or so with Linda, the self-invited guest had 
been welcomed with alacrity. Shecame, bringing with 
heraformidable supply of trunks and portmanteaus, and 
stayed longer than a week or so, as it turned out. 
Brighton was more amusing to her than the country at 
that season of the year, and her hostess was very glad 
to keep her as long as she chose to remain. 

Perhaps, if she had know it, Linda’s chief pleasure in 
the vicinity of the fair Ada lay in the opportunity 
thus afforded to her of asking questions and receiving 
information with reference to the absent Mainwairing. 
Just as, if you are afflicted with an ache or pain in any 
part of your body, a perverse impulse will perpetually 
prompt you to lay your finger upon the painful spot 
until you wince under the pressure, so Linda found a 
mixture of pleasure and painin constantly recurring 


to asubject which she would haye done more wisely 
to let alone. 

Had Miss Tower been a little less self-engrossed, her 
original jealousy of Linda might probably have been 
reawakened ; but, happily for both parties concerned, 
Ada was not suspicious, nor, throughout her length- 
ened stay, did anything occur to disturb the alliance 
between the two ladies. 

It was a great boon to Linda to have a companion to 
drive and walk with her, and to assist her in making 
small-talk for the entertainment of her visitors ; and if 
Miss Tower was not precisely the one of all others 
whom she would have chosen for a familiar friend, she 
was perhaps not much worse off in that respect than 
the rest of the world. If we only made associates of 
those who realized our ideal, how very little some of 
us would see our fellow-creatures, and how few oppor- 
tunities we should have for exhibiting that fine quality 
of toleration for the infirmities of others which most 
of us flatter ourselves that we possess ! 

Miss Tower must have been tolerant, for she not only 
put up with Mr. Howard, but was at some pains to in- 
gratiate herself with him, listening, without apparent 
iatigue, to his egotistical anecdotes, and often delight- 
ing him with little doses of flattery, suchas his soul 
loyed. Indeed, she was generally good-humored with 
people who did not rub her the wrong way, and some- 
times even with people who did, 
true, met with scant mercy at her hands; but then 
there was nothing whatever to be gained, in the 
present or in future, by being polite to Mrs. Williams. 

“T don’t know what ails the girl,” sighed that ill-used 
lady one day; ‘‘butshe is always setting me down, or 
turning me into ridicule. I declare I daren’t so much 
as open my lips when sheisin theroom. Why can’t 
she let me be?” 

Linda, who was the recipient of this plaint, said she 
was very sorry. 

“Oh, don’t you trouble yourself, my dear,” retorted 
Mrs. Williams, with a toss of her feathered bonnet. “I 
can take very good care of myself, thank goodness! 
Miss Tower may think herself a mighty fine lady ; but 
Tam not one to put up with airs—andso you can tell 
her, my dear, whenever you please. Those who don’t 
mind swallowing impertinence may receive her if they 
like ; butshe don’t enter my house till she mends her 
manners—that’s flat!’ . 

Nevertheless, when Mrs. Williams sent out cards for 
a large ball, shortly afterward, she included Miss Tower 
among the number ofthe invited. ‘‘Icouldn’t well 
leave her out without being rude to the Howards,” she 
remarked apologetically to her eldest daughter, who 
was addressing her envelopes; “but if she has any 
delicacy of feeling she will decline.” She did not 
decline, however ; she went ; and probably cared very 
little whether her hostess thought her wanting in 
delicacy of feeling or not. 


The ball was a very grand one, and a success, in so | 
It was | 


far as unlimited expenditure could make it so. 
Linda’s first ball—an event to which she had looked 
forward ever since she had first learned to dance, years 
back, as Signor Rosati’s class in Florence, where she 
had been at once the best waltzer and the most shab- 


| bily dressed member of that accomplished gentleman’s 


squad of pupils. Many and many 4 time had Linda, 
building Spanish castles in her solitary rambles among 
the sunny avenues of the Boboli gardens, or during the 
long evenings when, for economical reasons, she sat in 
semi-darkness beside the wood fire, pictured to herself 
her debut in the ballroom, the crowd of partners who 
would doubtless flock to inscribe their names on her 


card, the simple elegance of her toilet, and the triumph | 


of being engaged for every dance. That was in the old 
days, when she had had nothing but her own charms 
to connt wpon as a means of securing admirers, and 
when a white muslin dress, prettily made and trimmed, 
would have satisfied her utmost ambition. But now 
that the long-wished-for occasion had arrived, and that 
muslin might be replaced by corded silk and Brussels 
lace, and that partners were not likely to be lacking— 
behold! she had no heart for daneing, and would fain 
have escaped fiom the ordeal of showing herself in pub- 
lic, had escape been by any moans attainable. 

Truly it is a disappointing world; and few mortals 
get what they wish for in it, or care about it when they 
haye got it., Linda, who had obtained the objects of 
her desires, and found it to be something altogether 
different from what she had expected, was too low-spiri- 
ted, at this time, to take any interest even in the charm- 
ing costume which @ fashionable London dressmaker 
had sent her down for the occasion, and submitted her- 
self to the hands of her maid, to be dressed for Mrs 
Williams’ ball, with no other sensation than an intense 
longing to go to bed. 

But this was only a transient feeling. She had no 
sooner made her way into the improvised ballroom 
than the hot, scented air, the multitude of waxlights, 
the music, and the crowd of well-dressed people began 
to affect her senses with a pleasurable excitement ; and 
by the time that she had come to an end of her first 
waltz with Captain Brown, she was forced, rather un- 
willingly, to admit to herself that the world was not, 
afterall, quite the utter desert she had imagined it to be. 
Of course her card was well filled up before she had 
been ten minutes in theroom. It would have been so 
if she liad been old, ugly, and repulsive; but as she 
was young, pretty, exquisitely dressed, and a perfect 
dancer, let us hope that there were a few disinterested 
people among Mrs. Williams’ guests who would have 
been equally eager to engage her had she been only the 
daughter of the penniless Dresden adventurer, instead 
of the great heiress about whom all Brighton was talk- 
ing. 

Linda was easily depressed and easily elated, Tho 
music, the rhythmic movement, the Babel of yoices, 
the silly, halting compliments of her partners 
—all these acted’ upon her nerves, and excited 
her, as a little wine will affect the brain of one 
who has been long fasting. Her eyes sparkled, a 


Mrs. Williams, it is | 
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| missed than perhaps she deserved to be. 


faint fiush appeared on her cheeks, and. she 
began to talk and laugh with a vivacity which 
rather surprised Miss Tower, who, with languid curi- 
osity, had kept an eye on the debutante. 

“T should like to go to a ball every night of my life !’” 
she exclaimed, towards the close of the evening. 

“ Would you ?” said Captain Browne, who happened to 
be her companion at the time. “ That would be rather 
toe much of a good thing, wouldn’t it?” 

“To you, perhaps, because you haye so many other 
ways of amusing yourself. Men have the best of it in 
everything. But we haveit, to some extent, our own 
wayinaballroom, You allow us to take part in some 
of your other pleasures as a favor ; but you have toask 
us to dance with you: and sometimes we are able to 
decline.” 

“Ah, I expect you like that,” grumbled the dra- 
goon. ‘ You are always declining to dance with me, E 
know.” 

**T would as soon dance with you as anybody else,’” 
said Linda, simply ; ‘‘ but one can’t dance the whole 
evening with oneperson. I have given you three dan- 
28; isn’t that enough?” 

“Not half enough. Ishould have liked a couple of 
dozen. Give me one extra one—that only makes four— 
at the next dance you go to—will you?” 

“ When and where will that be?’ said Linda, laugh- 
ing. ‘ This is the first time Ihave danced in Brighton ; 
and I should think it will probably be the last. You 
shall have your four dances, and welcome, if you will 


| find me an opportunity of giving them to you.” 


“Twill get our fellows to give a dance,” said thé ac- 
commodating Captain Browne. “It is time we did 
something, upon my honor.’”’ . 

And he was as goodas his word. The 112th ball, 
which took place shortly afterward, is still remembered. 
at Brighton as one of the most brilliarit military enter- 
tainments ever given in that gay town ; andit is mem- 
orable as regards the persons treated of in this history, 
inasmuch as the occasion was thought fitting by Cap- 
tains Browne and Greene for the declaration of those 
sentiments which they hadlong been seeking for an op- 
portunity to express to Miss Howard. 

It is needless to say that neither of these gentleman 
received the answer which he had hoped for ; but Lin- 
da’s chance of becoming asoldier’s bride was not yet 
finally lost ; for, within a week, she received an offer of 
marriage from the colonel of the regiment, and also 
from young Whyte, who, having untortunately been 
turned out of his dog-cart on his way back from some 
local steeple-chases, and so cut about the face as to be 
unpresentable in ladies’ society, was fain to ayow his. 
passion by letter. 

Miss Tower laughed when she heard of these disin- 
terested proposals. ‘This is only a preliminary can- 
ter,” she said. ‘ When you get to London the serious 
running will begin. By next June you will be getting, 
I should say, something like a half dozen offers a 
week. But with your face and your fortune, you 
Oe ea to look at anything under the eldest son of a. 

uke.” 

“It will be very much the same thing to me who pro- 
poses to me,’”’ answered Linda, composedly. “ I don’t 
mean to marry at all.’’ 

Whereat Miss Tower laughed again. 

Before the month of February was over, Ada, with 
many assurances of regret and triendship, took 
leave of her dear Linda, She had several engagements 
to stay at country-houses, she said, which could not 
longer be postponed. So she went; and was more 
Miss Towers 
ifnot a devoted friend, had at least been good com- 
pany; and even had she been less good-humored and 
less amusing than she was, she would have been wel- 
come to a solitary little maiden lady, who could not. 
eat her dinner alone in comfort because of the embar- 
rassing presence of a butler and footman, and who was 
too much given to brooding over the troubles of this 
life when no one was at hand to rouse her into forget- 
fulness of them. 

After Ada’s departure, Linda soon got heartily sick 
of Brighton, and longed to return to her own home. 
Nor had she long to wait for the desired permission. 
Towards the end of March, Parliament being in full 
wrangle, and the first drawing-room of the season an- 
nounced, Mr. Howard conceived that time had come 
when fashionable people might with propriety be seen. 
in the metropolis, and issued an edict for the breaking-~ 
up of the Brighton establishment accordingly. 

Linda re-entered her spacious and somewhat gloomy 
mansion at Lancaster Gate much as a boy arrives for 
the first time at a public school. She was upon the 
threshold of novel experiences, and her curiosity to 
see for herself that London society which was as yet 
only known to her by hearsay was tempered by a 
trembling doubt as to how she should manage to acquit. 
herself init. Ada Tower had often laughed at her, not 
unkindly, for certain little foreign tricks of language 
and gesture, and had advised her to get rid of them 
before making her deft in London, assuring her of 
what, indeed, was confirmed by her own observation, 
that the English, though the greatest travelers in the 
world, are of all nations the most prejudiced, and the 
least tolerant of what they are pleased to consider so- 
lecisms in manners. Mindful of this friendly counsel, 
Linda resolved that she would maintain an attitude of 
observant caution until such time as she shoyld feel 
herself able to satisfy London by a close imitation of 
the demeanor of its inhabitants. 

What she was not at all prepared for was that Lon- 
don should ignore her altogether. Ever since her ar- 
rival in England, the importance of her position as one 
of the great heiresses of the day had been so persist- 
ently dinned inte her ears that she had, very excusably, 
taken it for granted that,in some 1 unexplained man- 
ner,she would find herself in a whiripool of gayety from. 
the moment she reached the cap tal. So vast, how: 
ever, is the extent of the British metropolis, and so im~ 
perfect are its means of communication, that even a 
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young lady of prepossessing exterior and a fortune of 
eighteen thousand a year may lie concealed in its hos- 
pitable bosom for weeks together. It 


of this Linda had no reason to be convinced; and when 
a fortnight had elapsed without producing any visitors 
except the inevitable Mrs. Williams, who had taken a 
house at South Kensington for the season,she began 
to resign herself to the prospect of an even more com- 
plete solitude in London than she had experienced in 
Brighton. 

The move did not cause Mr. Howard to become 
more domesticin his habits. He usually left the house 
immediately after breakfast, and seldom showed him- 
self again before the dinner hour. Not unfrequently 
he dined at his club, where he had a few acquaintances, 
picked up at the Newmarket and elsewhere in the 
course of the past summer andautumn. ToLinda and 
her pursuits he appeared to be absolutely indifferent; 
nor, though she tried by variouslittle harmless strata- 
gems to keep her father more at home, was she in any 
instance rewarded by success. Once she asked him to 
take her toa concert at St. James’s Hall; but he con- 
sented with so bad a grace, and was so snappish the 
whole afternoon, that she did not repeat the experi- 
ment. 


“Of course he likes better to be with other men than | 


with me—that is only natural,” she said to herself. 
But she sighed as she said it, Time was when Mr. How- 
ard had taken her to concerts without grumbling. 

The late owner of the house in Lancaster Gate had 
farnished his dwelling-placae with a view rather to 
splendor than to comfort. He himself hadlived almost 
entirely in three rooms, and had never been in the 
habit of entering his gorgeous drawing-room, save at 
such times as he had hadascore or so of City mag- 
nates and their wives to dine with him. The conse- 
quence was that when Linda entered upon her inherit- 
ance, she found this vast apartment a triumph of mag- 
nificent upholstery, but inconvertible into a comforta- 
ble or pretty sitting-room by any amount of shifting 
and rearranging of furniture. The simplest plan 
would have been to dismantle the room and furnish it 
over again; but Linda’s economically educated mind 
reyolted against such drastic reforms; and, indeed, the 
sofas and chairs were quite smart and new, and must 
have cost a great deal of money. 


So Linda established herselfand her small belongings 


in a windowed recess, which she beautified by means | 


ot flowers, and there dwelt, as in an oasis, surrounded 
by a waste of crimson brocaded satin and ormolu, and 
and three-pile Axminster. Here she wouldsit by the 
hour together, sometimes working a little, sometimes 
reading a book, but very frequently doing nothing at 
all, her hands lying listlessly on her lap, and her half- 
conscious eyes gazing out at the tossing branches of 
the trees in Kensington Gardens, and the clouds of dust 
swirling along the road before the east wind, and the 
never-ending stream of cabs, omnibuses, and carriages. 

Now it came to pass that, while Miss Howard was 
thus wasting her time one chilly April afternoon, she 
was astonished to see a brougham, drawn by a pair of 
high-stepping horses, dash up to her door. A pow- 
dered footman got down and rung the bell, and shortly 
afterward a lady emerged from the carriage and en- 
tered the house. Linda was conscious of an agreeable 
expectant thrill. Had London society become aware of 
her existence at last? 

Presently Hudson's yoice was heard from the farend 
of the long drawing-room, announcing “ Countess of 
Grassmere.”” 

While the lady thus announced was slowly and com- 
Prac making her way towards the window, Linda 

ad time to wonder whether by any chance the stran- 
ger had made a mistake and found her way into the 
wrong house; but it soon appeared that there was no 
ground for this apprehension, for Lady Grassmere at 
once held out her hand, saying : 

“How do you do, Miss Howard?” and, having set- 
tled herself in a low easy chair, began to talk about the 
weather in a slow, languid tone, as though her presence 
xequired no explanation. 


She was a handsome woman, dressed in the height of 
the fashion, with a gracefuly rounded, girlish figure, 
an abundance of brown hair, which she wore in little 
curls low down on her forehead, and a complexion too 
beautiful to be altogether natural. Her age might have 
been anything: After studying her closely in a strong 
re Linda set her down at a trifle on the wrong side 
of forty, and was astounded at discovering, by a subse- 
quent reference to the peerage, that her ladyship was 
in her fifty-seventh year. 

It was Hot until the conversation had lasted five min- 
utes or so that Lady Grassmere thought fit to mention 
casually that she had heard of Miss Howard’s arrival in 
London from her friend, Lady Sturdham—“ who is your 
aunt, I think, is she not?” 


“Yes,” said Linda. ‘Didshe ask you to come and 
see me? How kind of her! Will they. be coming to 
town soon ?” 

“I don’t think they will be up for a week or two,” 
answered Lady Grassmere. “Lord Sturdham has had 
the gout, and will have to keep quiet for a time. In 
the meantime, if you should ever want a chaperon to 
tako you anywhere, I am sure I shall be most hap- 


ee cen enhe ph bat Linda; “you are very kind. 
ever go out. now nobody i don,” sh. 
er Se atittie sigh. doit ncmiagtaans 
“i © say you will have plenty of going ont by-and- 
by, hinge Grassmore. “Are you fond/of that kind 
“Yes,”” said Linda—“ that is, [ hardly know. The 
regs I ever went to was at Brighton, the other 
“Ah! Didn’t Lady Sturdham tell me you had been 
educated abroad? In a convent, perhaps?” 
“Oh, no; we are Protestants. I believe one side of 
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our family is Roman Catholic; but they are only dis- 
tant relations,” said Linda, in perfect good faith. 

A momentary gleam of amusement swept across Lady 
Grassmere’s impassive countenance, and vanished. 

“7 am glad you are not a Catholic,” she said, gravely. 
“Not that I have any sectarian prejudices myself; but 
I think mixed marriages—I mean, as you-will probably 
marry 4 member of the Established Church, it would 
be as well that you should belong to the same religion 
as your husband. . You are not of age yet, are you?” 

“Only nineteen,” answered Linda, smiling. She was 
beginning to wonder whether it was the fashion in Lon- 
don society to catechize new acquaintances in this un- 
reserved manner. But at this juncture the entrance of 
Mr. Howard put an end to Lady Grassmere’s question- 
ings. 


Mr. Howard greeted his daughter's visitor with re- | 
*‘He had had the pleasure,” he} 


spectful cordiality. 
said, ‘‘of meeting her ladyship’s eldest son, Lord Kes- 
wick, at the Windsor steeple-chases, where he rode un- 
commonly well, and must have won, if that awkward 
brute hadn’t knocked up against him.” 

“Did any one knock up against him?” asked Lady 
Grassmere, languidly. ‘I did not hear of it; but he is 
always coming to griefin some way, poor boy! Young 
men, Miss Howard, are always in trouble of one kind 
or another. Some of them sit up all night playing 
cards; others make love to their neighbors’ wives; 
others, like my son, ride in steeple-chases and break 
their bones. A nephew of mine, who has just left Ox- 
ford, is breaking his mother’s heart by ritualistic prac- 
tices. He illuminates texts all day long, says a Latin 
grace before dinner, and has fitted up an oratory—with 
flowers and lights and things, yon know—in the cup- 
board which opens out of his study. They tell me that 
he had lighted all the candles, the other day, and was 
going to havea grand function in honor of some de- 
parted saint, when the whole thing took fire and blazed 
up, and the house was within an ace of being burned 
It is the enthusiam of youth, Isuppose, which 
is sure fo manifest itself in this form or that. I don’t 
know that steeple-chasing is any more dangerous than 
other pursuits; and it is certainly healthy. How 
beautiful your flowers are! Don’t you find it difficult 
to get them at this time of year? We have ours con- 
stantly sent up from the country. 
to send you up a basketful to-morrow ?”” 

Linda thought Lady Grassmere very kind and oblig- 
ing. It didseem a little odd that so much interest 
should be displayed in a total stranger; but that might 
arise from affection for Lady Sturdham, or perhaps be 
merely the outward sign of a naturally benevolent dis- 
position. Linda would have been not a_ little aston- 
ished if she could haye heard a short colloquy which 
took place on the staircase, a few minutes later, between 
her respected father and the aimable countess. 

Said the latter, directly the drawing-room door had 
closed behind her—Iam quite enchanted with your 
daughter. So pretty and lady-like and natural, and-er- 
innocent !’’ 

Mr. Howard replied gravely that his daughter had 
been yery carefully breught up, and that she imherited 
the sweet disposition of her mother, Lady Helen Blount, 
to whom, indeed, she was considered to bear a strong 
personal resemblance. 

“Ah, yes—really?” said Lady Grassmere, who per- 
haps did not feel any vivid interest in the late LadyHelen. 
She paused on the landing, resting in a graceful atti- 
tude, with one beautifully gloved little hand on the 
baluster, approached a subject more important in her 
estimation. 

“You were speaking just now of my son,’ she said. 
“He is the best boy in the world; but he has been very 
extravagant, lam sorry to say,and he has had losses 
which—which make it especially desirable that he 
should marry a fortune. You, of course, would wish 
your daughter to make a brilliant match. Now, does 
it not seem as ifan arrangement might be made which 
would meet both your wishes and ours admirably in 
every respect ?” 

Mr. Howard was not squeamish; but the coolness 
with which this bargain was offered staggered even 
him for a moment. 

+4 Really, Lady Grassmere, this is very sudden,’’ he 
said, 

“So itis: and I ought perhaps to apologize. Only it 
is so very important to initiate matters of this kind 
in time.” 

“I don’t see the necessity for hurry, so far as my 
daughter is concerned,” observed Mr. Howard. 

“Well, you will think it over; and I hope we shall 
meet again soon. Ihave merely thrown out a sugges- 
tion, you understand—nothing more; and I need not 
say that I have spoken in strict confidence, and that not 
a creature knows of my little scheme. Pray don’t 
trouble to come down stairs, Good-bye.” 

And Lady Grassmere drove home, and reported to her 
husband that the girl would do very well, and that the 
father was not so objectionable as he had been made 
out to be. 


As for Mr. Howard, he stuck his hands into his pockets, 
betook himself to the library, and sat down to consider 
the matter dispassionately. Linda’s marriage, when- 
ever and with whomsoever it took place, must be dis- 
advantageous to him from a pecuniary point of view ; 
but he had never entertained the notion of inducing 
her to remain single ; nor did he now greatly desire 
that she should doso. He thought that, with careful 
management, he could always count upon receiving 
three thousand a year from his daughter; and this com- 
forting assurance, combined with the working-out of a 
certain project which, at this time, was beginning to 
mature itself in his mind, disposed him to look not un- 
favorably upon Lady Grassmere’s proposal. He took 
down the peerage from its shelf, and turned to “Grass- 
MERE, Charles James Fitz-Rupert, K.G., 9th earl. Born 
18—; succeeded his father 18—," etc., ete., etc, Mr. 
Howard skimmed rapidly oyer .the record of the differ- 
ent high offices held, from time to time, by Lord Grass- 


Would you like me | 


mere, and went on to the small print. ‘‘ Son—Charles, 
de Gray, Viscount Keswick, born 18—; was educated at 
Eton ; entered the Royal Horse-guards as cornet 18—; 
Lieut. 18—; retired 18—; is a Captain in the Royal South 
Cumberland Yeomanry Cavalry. Town ?esidence—A, 
120, Albany, Piccadilly, W."’ 

There was not much information to be got out of 
that ; but it was reassuring to find it stated lower down 
that Lord Grassmere possessed three estates in different 
parts of England, besides an Irish castle and a house in 
Belgrave Square. ~ 

“H’m! one might do worse,” soliloquized Mr. How- 
ard. “Evidently the young fellow is hard up; but 
they are well-known people—vyery well-known people. 
Anyhow, it is well worth considering.” 

* He dined at home that evening, and rejoiced Linda's 
heart by his good-humor and kindness. Already he saw 
in her a potential yiscountess, and respected her accord~ 


| ingly. 


CHAPTER XY. 


LORD KESWICK, 


A YOUNG man whose friends have accustomed him 
from his youth up, to regard sovereigns merely as a 
convenient species of counter, obtainable whenever and 
in whatsoever quantity desired, cannot reasonably be 
expected to have any definite ideas as to the means 
of confining his expenditure within the limits of his 
income; and should the father of such a young man 


| find long bills coming in to him for articles supplied 


to his son, he ought to pay them without a murmur, 
remembering that he has only himself to thank for this 
annoyance. Parents, however, are not, as a rule, dis- 
posed to impute blame to themselves any more than 
the rest of humanity, and Lord Grassmere, when he 
had paid away nearly twenty thousand pounds on his 
son’s behalf, was sufficiently illogical to consider him- 
self a hardly used man. 

As an Eton boy, Lord Keswick, when he happened to 
take a fancy to anything, immediately ordered it to be 
sent to him at his tutor’s, and put his hand into his 
pocket to pay forit. If by any chance he found nothin, 
there, he wrote to his father mentioning the fact, aod 
the deficiency was supplied. Later in life, when he was 
serving her majesty as a cornet in the Blues, and hada 
banker's account of his own, he simply wrote a check 
for any sum that might be required of him, and 
thought no more about it. He was a handsome, merry 
little fellow, with a round boyish face, whom eyery-~ 
body knew, everybody liked, and whom, it is to be 
feared, not a few people swindled. Being ofa free and 
generous nature and of extremely expensive tastes, it 
is probable that he might have found himself in diffi- 
culties very early in life, ifit had not been for the acci- 
dent of a rich relation dying suddenly, and leaving him 
the undisputed control of a very comfortable fortune. 
Thero was no reason why this unexpected windfall 
should have caused Lord Keswick to leave his regiment 
at the early age of three-and-twenty; but he did so, 
thinking that, upon the whole, it would be better fun 
to be completely his own master, and that the liberty 
thus acquired would afford him more leisure for the 
supervision of his racing-stud, which was then in course 
of formation. 

He spent a good deal of his capital in the purchase 
of yearlings, which afterward, in the most unaccount- 
able manner, turned out to be utterly valueless; but 
what was still worse was, that he could never be con- 
vinced of the worthlessness of his own animals till he 
had heaped his money upon them and lostit. It may 
have been bad judgment, or it may, as he himself al- 
ways declared, have been bad luck; but certain itis 
that Lord Keswick’s turf career was a most disastrous 
one; and it soon became a standing joke amiong his in- 
timates that not one of Lord Keswick’s horses had ever 
been known to be placed in any race whatever. Kes- 
wick himself took the jokein good part, and laughed 
good-humoredly over his defeats—as indeed, he was 
always ready to laugh upon the smallest provocation. 

The best of the jokes, however, is apt to lose some- 
thing of its flavor by constant repetition; and a man 
must be possessed of an immense fund of animal sprits 
who can see cause for merriment in the annual loss of 
many thousands of pounds. By the time that Lord 
Keswick had been a little over four years upon the 
turf, he had made away with the whole of the fortune 
bequeathed to him, was in debt to a considerable 
amount, and was solemnly assured by his father that 
his position was no laughing matter. 

Lord Grassmere, who, if he had examined his past con- 
duct, would have seen that he was himself the person 
chiefly responsible for these calamities, took this oppor- 
tunity of informing his heir that, though hisestates 
were large and his manner of living magnificent, he 
had very little command of ready money. He had 
younger sons to provide for, and a wife and daughter 


to clothe; and in short, Charlie would please under- | 


stand that, for the future, he must contrive to keep 
within the very handsome allowance accorded to him. 

The young man really behaved very well. He sold 
his stud, and put down his}drag. Asfor keeping out 


of debt, you might as well have asked him to solve the 


Pons-asinorum. In laying down a rule of conduct it iz 
as well to understand how far your subordinate is ca- 
pable of obeying you, and to remember that whatis 
practicable to one man is impossible to another. Many 
people will tell yon that a carriage of some kind isa 
mere necessary of existence: others, to descend a little 
lower in the scale of wealth, are honestly convinced 
that they could not dispense with a man-servant ; and, 
in asimilar way, Lord Keswick never even thought of 
depriving himself of certain luxuries which to less 
exalted mortals might appear distinctly superfluous. 
Thus it came about that, at the end of another twelve- 
month, he was again compelled to approach his father 
with s request for further advances. Lord Grassmere 
paid, and growled. Buta few months later the same 
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thing occurred again. 


was summoned, at which it was unaninously agreed 
that this kind of thing could not go on; that there 
must be.an end of it ; that. there was only one way out 
of it, and that Keswick must marry some girl with 
heaps of money forthwith. 

The poor little viscount received this decision with 
manifestations of the most comical dismay. Anything 
but that, he said, he could stand. Let them send him 
outto Australia ; let them pay him a lump sum down 
and get rid of him; but for the Lord’s sake, don’t ask 
him to marry ! 

Lord Grassmere, the recipient of this pathetic ap- 
peal, said he couldn’t for the life of him see what there 
was to make such a fuss about. Marriage might be a 
nuisance in some ways—iar be it from him to say that 
it was not; but it was what everybody in a certain posi- 
tion in life had to go through, sooner or later ; and, 
after all, the pill would be a gilded one, 

“But I’m not adomestic man, you see,” said Lord 
Keswick, plaintively. 

“Am Ia domestic man ?” retorted his father, ina tone 
almost of indignation. And, to tell the truth he cer- 
tainly was not. 

“The fact is, Charlie,” continued his affectionate 
parent, ‘it is pretty much a case of sink or swim with 
you. Ican’t go on paying your debts at this rate; and 
if you don’t marry a rich woman, hang meif I know 
what's to become of you. Your mother will find you 
some cotton-spinner’s daughter who will set you on 
your legs again—and you needn’t see mnch of her: you 
go your way, and she goes hers, you know.” 

“Yes, and some fine morning I’shall find she has 
bolted with some other fellow. That wouldn’t suit me 
at all, thank you,” said Lord Keswick. 

“ My wife hasn't bolted,”” replied Lord Grassmere, 
with dignity. “Ofcourse, we aren’t/ going to ask you 
to marry @ woman who would do anything scandalous. 
Hang it all ! Charlio, I’ve been devilish liberal with you, 
and never interfered with you in any way, and now I 
think you owe it to me to do what I ask you, and save 
me from expenses which, upon my word and honor, I 
can’t afford.” 

Lord Keswick gave way in the end. He was too 
easy-going to fight long against anybody or anything. 
But segerding matrimony, as he did, with a sort of holy 
horror, he did not think himself bound to further his 
parents’ designs by showing any special attention to 
the various heiresses submitted to him for approval; 
and the consequence was that the majority of these 
prizes were carried off by others. Once, indeed, he was 
very nearly being done for. Miss Guldenthaler, the 
daughter of the eminent financier, who was understood 
to be anxious to ally herself with a scion of the British 
aristocracy, was strongly taken up by Lady Grassmere 
during a whole season, and Lord Keswick was so vehe- 
mently unged to offer his hand to this lady that he 
could hardly see his way to disobey the behests of his 
relatives, 

One evening, late in July, Lady Grassmere, returning 
from her drive in the park, was astonished to find her 
drawing-room clear of all its furniture, which had been 
heaped pell-mell against the walls, while her eldest son 
was per: omping a fantastic break-down in the middle of 
the room, to the great delight of the Ladies Edith and 
Maud Fitz-Rupert, one of whom was playitg « lively 
accompaniment upon the piano to her brother's per- 
formance. Lady Grassmere surveyed the scene with 
languid disgust, 

“Really, Charlie,” said she, ‘I think you might 
keep these exhibitions for the low companions of 
whom you are so fond. What pleasure can you possi- 
bly find in dancing in that ridiculous way on a hot 
summer afternoon ?” 

_ “Tdance because lam happy,’ says the young lord. 
“Thave done my duty, mother; I have proposed to 
Miss Guldenthaler.”” 

**T don’t see any cause for such exuberant joy in 
that,” returned Lady Grassmere, coldly. “Of course 
you knew she would accept you.” 

“That's just what she hasn’t done,” cried her son, 
with a delighted grin. ‘Miss Guldenthaler is atrump, 
mother: she has refused me !’’ And he recommenced 
his dance with fresh vigor. 

What could a fond mother do with so impracticable 
#sonas this? “‘He is turning my hair gray with his 
folly and obstinacy,” she sighed, later in the evening. 
To which her husband sardonically replied that that 
would not matter much, since nobody would ever know 
now what its real color was. 


_ But to a lady of firm will and well-defined principles, 
obstacles and difficulties exist only to be triumphed 


_ over. Lady Grassmere soon recovered from her disap- 


pointment with regard to Miss Guldenthaler, and set 
about to search for a substitute for her with that ener- 
gy which is ever inspired by the consciousness of a 
noble aim. Her delight on learning of the advent of s 

arriageable young lady, uniting in her own person 
the advantages of great wealth, uty, and (on the 
mother’side at least) good birth, may be easily imagin- 
ed, as may also the facility with which all necessary in- 
formation was extracted from the unsuspecting Lady 
Sturdham. Lady Grassmere was no one to lose time 
about grasping any good thing that fortune might place 
within her reach, nor was she unaware of the advisa- 
bility of pete first in the field where any great prize is 
tobe won. We have seen how promptly she hastened 
to pay 4 visit of inspection to Lancaster Gate, and with 
what en ng candor she exposed her hopes and wishes 
to Mr. Howard. 

Matters having been thus satisfactorily initiated, 
the next.step was to bring about a meeting between 
the two persons principally concerned. With this end 
in view, Lady Grassmere, as soon as Mr, and Miss 
Howard had left their cards in Belgrave Square, sent 4 

y note to the latter, inviting her and her father 
to dine, mee Jamiile,” at an early date. At the 
‘game time Lord Keswick was given to understand that 


This time there was what Lord | his presence would be required at the paternal board on 
Keswick called a regular shindy, A family conclave | 


the day named, 

The Grassmere menage had always been conducted 
upon s scale of lavish hospitality which the present 
head of the house would gladly have reduced, had he 
possessed the requisite strength of mind to set his 
face against old traditions. To fill your country-house 
with friends, at certain seasons of the year, was’ all 
very well; it was the proper thing to do; everybody 
did it; the newspapers reported it; and your guests 
departed with aproper sense of having been more 
or less honored or fayored by their invitation. But 
Lord Grassmere, looking at life from the standpoint to 
which comparatively straitened circumstances had 
of late years brought him, did feel it a little hard that 


| he should be expected to provide a so-called quiet din- 


ner, night after night, during the London season, for 
relatives and intimate friends, varying in number from 
twelve to twenty. These good people were in the habit 
of dropping in without notice, having been casually 
invited by one or other member of the Fitz-Rupert 
family, and did not consider that they incurred any 
obligation by so doing; while, on the other hand, 
they would haye held themselves seriously aggrieved 
had the dinner set before them been otherwise than 
first-rate, or the wines of an inferior quality to those 
supplied on the most festal occasions. 

To a man engaged upon the difficult task of reducing 
the expenses of a large establishment such unremuner- 
ative hospitality as this may well have seemed burden- 
some. But with Lord Grassmere and his difficulties 
we are not here specially concerned. Itis sufficient to 
say that, up to the time of which we are writing, he 
had not succeeded in curtailing the friendly gatherings 
in question, and that, whatever the sentiments of the 
entertainer may have been, they were thoroughly en- 
joyed by the entertained. 

A excellent dinner, at which you meet the very people 
you want to meet, where there is no formality, and 
from which, if so minded, you can escape without re- 
turning to the drawing-room, is a blessing which every 
one must appreciate, and for which, if it were not an 
ungrateful world, every one would be thankful, Such 
were the daily feasts provided, as a matter of course, 
by Lady Grassmere at her residence in Belgrave Square ; 
and tosuch a one were Miss Howard and her father 
bidden in the manner already recorded. 

Linda, who had not expected to meet more than half 
a dozen people, was rather dismayed, on her entrance, 
to find herself in the presence of 8 tolerably numerous 
assemblage. The room was a large one, and was in 
semi-obscurity ; for no candles had been lighted, and 
the sun had set some time before ; there was a confused 
Babel of voices ; and a score or so of ladies and gentle- 
men were distinguishable, scattered in groups here 
and there. 

From one of these groups Lady Grassmere now de- 
tached herself, and came forward, in her usual languid, 
deliberate way, to welcome the new arrivals. She wis 
followed by a tall old gentleman, with an iron-gray 
mustache and whiskers, who shook hands without 
waiting for an introduction, and whom Linda rightly 
conjectured to be Lord Grassmere. He stood talking to 
her for several minutes, keeping his eyes so steadily 
fixed upon her the while that she was very glad when 
he introduced to her afat man with a bald head, and 
moved away. 

The stout gentleman was inno way formidable. He 
was a brother-in-law of Lady Grassmere’s, and knew 
aera well who Linda was, and why she was there ; 

ut his interest in the heiress was not so profound as 
to lead him into the discourtesy of staring her out of 
countenance ; andas he was a good-natured man, and 
thought very likely the girl might feel shy at being 
thus introduced into a crowd ofinquisitive strangers, 
he did his best to set her at her ease by keeping up a 
steady flow of small-talk till the time came for him to 
take her down to dinner. 

Lady Grassmere enjoyed a deserved celebrity for her 
informal dinners, of which form of entertainment she 
had made a special study, taking care of the ease and 
enjoyment of her guests in other matters besides the 
essential ones of meat and drink, Linda was a good 
deal struck with the aspect of the dining-room, noth- 
ing like it having hitherto come in her way. The 
table was oval in shape, and the master and mistress of 
the house sat, opposite to each other, half-way down 
it, instead of at the head and foot; no dessert was dis- 
played, no silver, and, upon the present occasion, no 
china ; glass and flowers were the only forms of deco- 
ration used; and the shaded light from above was 
thrown strongly upon the table, leaving the faces of 
the guests in shadow. Allof which arrangements 
were in advance of the fashion then prevalent, and 
were much admired for their novelty. 

Linda was able to form a tolerably shrewd guess as 
to the person destined to occupy the chair on her right 
hand. Some oracular allusions which had fallen from 
Mr. Howard in the course of the few preceding days 


| had served to enlighten her, in some degree, with re- 


gard to Lady Grassmere’s designs ; and though, at this 
time, she was convinced of nothing more profoundly 
than of her determination to live and die single, yet 
she was not without a natural curiosity to see the 
young man whosecoronet was considered to be an 
equivalent for her guineas. She was @ little disap- 
pointed when the first two courses had been disposed 
of, and no Lord Keswick appeared. But just as she had 
ag up all hopes of him, the yacant chair was drawn 

ack by an attendant footman, and the truant slipped 
quietly into it. Linda’s stout friend glanced up, say- 
ing, “ Hallo, Charlie |" and then added, “I don’t think 
you know Miss Howard? Miss Howard, let me intro- 
duce my nephew, Lord Keswick.” 

Lord Keswick bowed and smiled, and called over his 
shoulder tosomebody behind him, “ Bring me some 
clear soup, please.” He did not appear to think it in- 
oe upon bim to make conversation to his neigh- 

Or. 


While he was eating his soup, Linda stole a furtive 
glance or two at his smooth, close-cropped head, his 
clear, healthy complexion and fair mustache, and 
thought him a handsome, gentlemanly little fellow, 
and not all like his father or his mother. Then he 
looked up, and she saw that he had bright blue eyes 
and a pleasant, lionest smile. 

“Have you seen the evening paper ?” he asked. 

Linda said “No.” 

“Oh, well, Ihave just got back—that’s what made 


me late. Vauban won.” 
“Who ishe? and what has 


“Did he?” said Linda, 
he won?” 

“Why, the Two Thousand, to be sure,” answered 
Lord Keswick, ina tone of some surprise. ‘Do you 
mean to say you didn’t know it was run to-day ?” 

“T not only didnot know, that,” said Linda, smiling, 
“but this is the first time I ever heard that there was 
such athing as the Two Thousand. Itisarace, I sup- 
pose. The only race I know of is the Derby; and Ihave 
ne idea when that takes place.” 

“What a funny thing!’ murmured Lord Keswick, 
looking down at the table-cloth with a wondering 
smile, much as an ordinarily well-informed person 
might do on being casually told by the lady whom he 
had chanced to take down to dinner that she was 
aware that there was a prime minister in England, but 
was not quite sure of hisname. ‘Never heard of the 
Guineas! Never heard of— But some people don’t care 
about racing, I know,” he broke off, not wishing to 
seem too hard upon anybody’s ignorance. 

“Tshould like to see a race very much,” said Linda; 
“but I have only beena few months in England, so I 
have hardly hada chance yet. Papa is very fond of 
anything ofthat kind. I think he has scarcely missed 
a single race since he has been in this country,” 

“Really ? Is that your father on the other side of 
the table? Of course itis, though. I know everybody 
else in the room.” 

“Yes, I think hesaid he had inet you at some steeple- 
chases in which you were riding, I forget where.” 

«Ah, I dare say—I don’t remember. One meets such 
alot ofpeople in that way.” 

“It must be very exciting to ride your own horse in. 
a race,’ said Linda, thinking best to pursue the subject 
which seemed most interesting to her companion. 

“T don’t know that it makes much difference,” said 
Lord Keswick. ‘ You'd doall you knew to win, don’t 
you know, whether the beast belonged to you or 
to another fellow. I don’t ride my own horses now, for 
the very good reason that I haven’t got any to ride. I 
hada fairish stable of my own once uponsa time; but 
T’ve given it up.” 

« What made you do that ?” asked Linda, in the in- 
nocence of her heart, 

“ Broke,” replied Lord Keswick, laconically. 

Not being quite sure of his meaning, Linda held her 
peace. 

Lord Keswick, to kept silence for a short space, and 
went on with his dinner. 

*« After all, it don’t much matter,” he resumed pres- 
ently. ‘You remember the story about that fellow—I 
forget who he was—some big swell, a hundred years 
ago, when they used to play so uncommon high. He 
said the next best thing to winning was losing, and the 
next best thing to losing was looking on. There's 
a good dealin that, when you come to think of it. I 
suppose everybody would like to have a horse in the 
Derby-; butif you can’t have that, at all events you can 
go and see the race run, and have something on it, ifyou 
like. I always try to make the best of things so far ag 
Ican.”’ 

“So do I,” said Linda; “but it is not always easy. 
Some troubles are all bad; there is no best to be mi 
out of them,” 

Her eyes turned inyoluntarily, as she spoke, towards 
her father, who was entertaining a sleepy-looking 
lady, in ruby velvet and Brussels lace, with bland vol- 
ubility. 

Lord Keswick noticed the look, and wondered what 
it meant, but he showed no consciousness of it in hie 
reply. 

“Such as having a tooth out,” he said ; “ Ladmit you 
can’t make the best of—thatis one of the things which 
one has to grin and bear. Do you see that man with 
the hook nose at the other end of the table? Well, he 
has got some awful thing in his inside, which must kill 
him in a year or two, and may snuff him out any day, I 
believe. You wouldn’t think it tolook at him, would 
you? He's always like that—always jolly, and ready 
for any fun that’s going ; and if he ever feels down in 
the mouth, he don’t let anybody see it. That's what I 
call real pluck. I don’t know how I should bear a 
thing of that kind ; but small annoyances, such as be- 
ing hard up, and that, I can manage to put a pretty 
good face upon.” 

“You don’t think money so absolutely essential as. 
most people do, then?’ said Linda, interrogatively. 

“Don't I, though! Halfthe troubles in the world 
come from the want of money, and nearly all the plea- 
sures from the possession of it.’’ 

“Ah !”’ sighed Linda, “so I used to think once.” 


“When you were a girl, eh?” said Lord Keswick, 
rather amused. ‘And since when haye you altered 
your mind about the value of money?” 

“Since I have had it,” replied Linda, simply. “This: 
time last year I was quite poor, quite poor—oh ! ever so 
much poorer than anybody you ever knew, I suppose— 
and then I used to think how perfectly happy I should 
be if somebody would leaye me two or three thousand 
& year, and what I would do with it, and what fun papa 
and I would have together. Now I have got a great 
deal more than that, and things are altogether different 
from what I expected—altogether different !”” 

There was a perceptible quaver in Linda's voice ag 
she spoke these last words, which caused her good- 
natured little neighbor to glance at her with pity not 
unmixed with alarm, She recovered herself imme- 
diately. 
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“T believe'yow are right, Lord Keswick,” she said, 
with a smile; ‘there are certain things: which one 
niust aud bear—or bear without grinning, and cer- | 
tainly without crying out; No one has aright (to ob- | 
trude. nis personal grievances upon his iellow-creatures, 
That is yuur theory, isn’t it?” 

"On, I don’t know that,” said the young man, “ My } 
fellow-creaturcs oitem bore me. most confoundedly; so 
why stoalin’t I yive them a turn, if I ievl inclined? 
Tauat isit whatImean, All [ think is that, on per- | 
fevtly $s lash ground, it is:cmore sensible to get what 
enjvyi ut you can out of live than to go about 
groanin.s.”” 

“You nave a wisdom beyond your years, Lord Kes- 
wick,” said Linda, gravely. “(I quite agree with what 

‘ou say; and Iam going to try and enjoy life henceforth 
the best of my ability. How shuuld you advise me 
to set about it?” 

Lord Kuswick was at no loss to find a string of amuse- 
ments suited to a lady of large means, He sugyested, 
in turn, duneing, the opera, Ascot, yachting and riding } 
in the Row (in those days polo; rinking, and lawn-tennis 
lay still concealed inthe bosom of futurity)—and had 
so much to say upon each of these topics that he was 
not at the end of his list when Lady Grassmere rose 
slowly from her chair. 

“That's a very nice little girl, Charlie,” remarked 
Lord Keswick’s stout uncle, as soon as the ladies had 
left the room. 

“Very,” answered Lord Keswick, shortly, filling his 
plate with strawberries. “You have heard all about 
the Guineas, of course.” 

“I saw the telegram in the club. Were you on 
Vauban ?” 

“Backed him for a place ever so long ago,” re- 
plied the young man. ‘Wish I’d backed him to 
win, this morning, but I fancied he looked a bit over- 
trained.” 

“Now, Charlie,” said the fat man, pouring himself 
out a glass of claret, “you're one of the knowing 
ones; can’t you put me on a good thing for the | 
Derby ?"" 

“Well, I'll tell you what,’ said Lord Keswick, draw- 
ing his chair nearer to that of his interrogator, and 
speaking in a low confidential voice, “I can tell you 
ot @ feat good place investment. From what I heard 
to-day, 1 can'name.a horse that’s bound to be in the 
first three, if nothing happens to him between this 
and then; and he’s'a horse you can get a yery good 
price about, too.” Andiso forth, and so forth. 


In this way Linda escaped further comment among 
the gentlemen. 

Meanwhile she was receiving a great deal of flatter- 
ing attention wp-stairs in the drawing-room. All the 
Jadies there assembled were in some way related to 
or connected with oe another, and all were benevo- 
lently interested in poor “Charlie's” welfare. It was 
avell known to them that the family finances required 
recruiting, that this\end must be achieved in’ some 
way or another, andif through the medium of 4 quiet, | 
lady-like, and well dressed girl, why so much the bet- | 
ter—and so much the greater reason for civility to a | 
young person who had the good taste to be a pleasing 
object tothe eye as well as a necessary accompaniment | 
to the required specie. | 

One by one, each of these excellent dames took ‘an | 
opportunity of saying something kind to the little 
heiress; all promised to’call upon her, and hoped to see 
her at their next ball. I do not say they would haye 
been rude to her, or even that they would haye left 
her alone with a photograph-book in a corner, if she 
had been poor and insignificant; but it is certain that, 
in the latter case, they would never have thought of) 
calling upon her, They had nothing personally to gain | 
by Miss Howard's marriage with theircousin, norcould 
their motives for showing her attention be properly 
called mercenary. In acting as they did, they simply 
obeyed the natural impulse which prevails among all 
classes and estates of mankind, bidding them bow down 
below wealth, which is one form of power, as genius, 
beanty, and rank are others. ; 

Linda, perfectly understanding this, was neither un- 
duly elated nor foolishly indignant at the prominent 
position assigned to her. It was nothing more than 
she had always been led to expect ; and it was some 
comfort to her, in her present rather despondent state, 
to find-that, if a large fortune is powerless to bestow 
happiness, it is at least able to throw open the gates of 
society. 

It. was not Lord Keswick’s usual habit, when he 
dined at his father's heuse, to show himself in the 
drawing-room after dinner ; and that he departed from 
hisordinary custom on this particular occasion was 
hailed by his watchful mother as an auspicious omen. 
Her Joy was increased when she saw him immediately 
seek out Miss Howard, and, aftera few minutes of con- 
yersation, retire with her to a distant part ol the room, 
upon the evidently shallow pretext of showing her a 
portfolio of old engravings, in which both of them ap- 

eared to become speedily engrossed. Lord Grassmere’s 

ined and anxious visage, too, relaxed at this Pleasisig 
sight, while Mr. Howard was radiant with sherry an 
complacency. . 

So here we have an honest and Legere young | 
man driven to simulate an affection which he does not 
feel, in the hope of securing a wife with an income suf- 
ficient to defray the cost of his amusements ; a father, a 
mother; and a chorus of affectionate relations egging 
him on towards the accomplishment of his clumsy | 
fraud ; and another father, who, understanding the 
whole scheme, is yet ready and willing that his only | 
daughter shall pley. her partin it, and sacrifice herself, | 
her liberty, and her future, in order that she may, | 
some day, have the right to style herself Countess of 
Grassmere. 

There is nothing especially novel in this spectacle ; 
nor i4jtan unexampled phenomenon—though it must 
forever remain a queer one—that none of these people 
ghoul’ have ed themselves to be aiding and abet- 


ting in the commission of a dishonoreble action, or 
doubted for a moment but that their conduct was in 
harmony with a high moral standard. Yet, in the 
course of his duties as a magistrate, Lord Grassmere 
must have had many a poor rogue brought up before 
him, charged with obtaining money under false pre- 
tenses; and I dare say that his lordship would not 
haye allowed such a miscreant to slink away to the just 
punishment in store for him without some stern and 
appropriate comments upon the enormity of his of- 
lence. 


CHAPTER XYI. 
LINDA BECOMES KNOWN TO THE WORLD. 


Lixpa’s admission into fashionable society was now 
an accomptished fact. From the day of Lady Grass< 
mere’s dinner, visits and invitations poured in upon 
her with unfailing regularity and when, a few weeks 
later, Lady Sturdham arrived in’ London, she found 
that she had been forestalled in her amiable intention 
of introducing her nieve into exclusive circles. 

This discovery occasioned Lady Sturdham some pas- 
sing irritation; for she thought that Lady Grassmere's 
conduct in the matter had been slightly precipitate 
and unceremonious, and she had looked forward, not 
without secret pleasure, to the importance of haying a 
well-dowered debutante on her hands to establish; but, 
as & set-off to this disappointment, there was the relief 
of being freed from the troublesome duties and respon- 
sibilities of a chaperon; and, whatever might be thought 
of Lady Grassmere in a private and personal capacity, 
the loftiness of her social position was beyond dispute. 
No girl could desire to enter the world under more un- 


| been for some years 


exceptionable protection; nor could any lady in Eng- 
land feel otherwise than honored by an offer of marri- 
age from Lord Keswick. Such was the deliberate opin- 
ion of Lady Sturdham, a virtuous; charitable, and, upon 


| the whole, unworldly woman; and if it be an honor per 


se to be admitted into intimacy by persons of a higher 
rank than your own, without regard to the causes by 
which such admission may have been brought about, 
then, no doubt, herjudgment was justified. 

“Uncle Jim,” however was less amenable to reason, 
and was inclined to be very wrathful when the projected 
alliance, and the prompt measures which had been 
taken with a view thereto, were first disclosed to him. 

“Upon my word, that womanis the coolest hand I 
ever met with!” he exclaimed. “What! go and call 
upon a total stranger, without Thyme or reason, and 
say, ‘Oh, I hear you have got a large fortune; my son 
happens to be in want of an article of that kind; would 
you be so obliging as to let him have the refusal of it ?’ 
I never heard of such a thing in my life! Whatis the 
world coming to?” 

“Oh, but, James,” interposed Lady Sturdham, depre- 
catingly, “she did not put it like that. In fact, Ddon’t 
think Linda has been spoke to on the subject at 
all.’”" 

“My dear Sclina, however it was put, it was a very 
great piece of impertinence; and ‘I shall take care to 
put Linda on her guard against the Grassmeresand any 
other fortune-hunters.” 

“Of course, James, I should not think of encouraging 
a match which you disapproved of,” suid: Laly Sturd- 
ham, submissively; “ only IL do think the poor child 
ought to be married, and taken away from that terrible 
old father of hers as soon’ as possible. It must be so 
yery bad for her to live with him.” 

“She has lived with him all her life, and it doesn’t 
seem to have dono her any great harm as yet,’’ remarked 
Lord Sturdham. 

“But I don’t think he can always have been as | 
bad ashe is now. And, then he has such dreadful 
friends; ‘You remember that Mrs. Williams, and her 
daughters at Brighton—and no doubt there are others. 
If Linda is let to him, I feel sure he-will marry her to 
some horrid low man whom we should not be able to 
acknowledge. Lord Keswick is at least a gentleman, 
and I don’t think you can call him exactly a fortune- 
hunter. I hope you will not set Linda against him be- 
fore you have thought it all over alittle. They tell me 
he is really a very nicd young man, and that he has 
never got into any serious michief.”” 

“He has never done any serious good that [know of,”’ 
growled Lord Sturdham, ‘However, it is not Lord 
Keswick whom T object to, but the wayin which his 
people have behaved—as though the girl's wishes and 
happiness were of no importance at all.” 

‘* Girls so seldom know what is for their own. happi- 
ness,” sighed Lady Sturdham. “Butif she did wish it 
—you would not object then, James?” 

“My objecting would not make much difference, I 
suppose ; I have no authority over Linda. But Ishould 
hope that her own good sense would keep her from 
marrying aman whois so evidently inloye with her 
money, and not with herself.” 

Think you are too hard upon him, James, I do in- 
deed,” said Lady Sturdham, roused by opposition into 
championship of Lord Keswick, whom she had not seen 
half a dozen times in her life, and knew hardly anything 
about, “It would be absurd to pretend that he is in- 
different to money—nobody is that; but he may love 
Linda for her own sakeas well; and, from all’ I have 
heard of him,I fancy he wiil make a good husband.” 

Lord Sturdham had a gool deal to say in reply ; but 
the upshot of it all was that he came round, as usual, to 
his wife’s way of thinking—in so far, at feast, as that he 
was prevailed Epon to adopt a neutral attitude, and 
promised that, if he wonld do nothing to further the 
scheme under consideration, he would, at all events, ab- 
stain from thwarting it. So that Lady Sturdham, hap- 
pening to meet Lady Grasamere at a dinner party the 
next evening, was able to announce that, “James quite 
approves of our little plan, and hopeg it may turn out 
suecessfully,” .To which the other conspirator, with a 
languidly gracious bend of her head, replied that she was 


charmed to hear it. - 


“Tam sure Miss Howard will be glad to have her 


| uncle's approyal if the match ever does come off,”” she 


said,  thongh I believe she isentirely her own mistress. 
Nothing is settled as yet, you know, dear Lady Sturd- 
ham ; and perhaps, for the present, it would be as well 
not to talk about it, don’t you think so?” 

For Lady Grassmere was now tolerably confident of at- 
taining herend, and felt herself ina position to dispense 
with extraneous aid. 

Peace and contentment reigned in the breast of that 
fond mother, and, Lb | through her upon her 
weary and harassed lord, made the big house in Bel- 

ave Square a pleasanter place to visit at than it had 
ast. For Lord Keswick had been 
pleased to declare self entirely satisfied with the 
bride selected for him, and had committed himself toa 


4 distinct promise that he would enter into 4 formal en- 


detail with her before the expiration of the season. 
e possibility of his offer being declined had scarcely 
entered into his calculations; not because he was in 
any degree acoxcomb, but so prosaic an affair as mar- 
Triage had always been represetited to him as an ar- 
rangement concluded between two worldly-wise per- 
sons for their common advantage; and, so far as 
he had she the subject a thought, he honestly be- 
lieved that his title and prospects were a fair set-off 
against Miss Howard's wealth. That heiresses were 
occasionally perverse, and chose to throw away their 
chance of esr te coronet on their note-paper and on 
the panels oftheir carriages, his own experience had 
taught him ; but these, he imagined, were very excep- 
tional persons; and, indeed, there seemed to be no 
ground for anticipating any such diappointment in the 
present case. Seeing that Miss Howard was constantly 
with his mother, and she had made friends with his 
sisters, and seemed kindly disposed towards himself, 
he very naturally concluded that she understood and 
approyed of the destiny marked out for her; and, sé- 
cure in this conviction, he awaited, with tranquil res- 
ignation, the final sealing of his doom. 


Lady Grassmere, while sharing her son's confidence 
as to ultimate results, would yet fain have made assur- 
ance doubly sure by getting the ecg form of 
propossl and acceptance over without further delay ; 

ut here Lord Keswick proved rercalcitrant. A few 
more weeks of liberty, he said, he must and would 
have; and the countess did not care to overdrive a will- 
ing horse. A gold-digger who has once got firm hold 
of anugget may take his own time about converting 
his treasure into coin of the realm; and Lady Grass- 
mere was of opinion that her nugget was now secure. 
When her husband, who was growing a trifle testy 
and querulous under the pressure of increasing years, 
worries, and embarrasments, asked her, one day, why 
the dickens she didn’t get the thing settled and done 
with she replied, with a calm trustininess in the integ- 
rity of human nature which could hardly have been 
expected from.a lady of her experience, that no girl 
could accept the kindness which Miss Howard had ac- 


| cepted from her, and then leave her benetactress in the 


lurch. 

‘Tt is a generally understood thing,” said her lady- 
ship, ‘that the marriage is to take place; and though 
ot course there has been no formal announcement, I 
look upon the thing as virtually settled,” 


It must be admitted that Linda had innocently given 
some foundation for the impression.which Lady Grass- 
mere had truly stated to be prevalent among her ac- 
quaintances. Sle had no intention whateyer of marry- 
ing Lord Keswick, and therefore she would doubtless 
have acted’ more wisely had she shown herself less 
often in public under his mother's wing. She sat be- 
side Lady Grassmere in ballrooms; she was constantly 
seen with her in the Park; she accompanied her to 
concerts and botanical fetes,’ and such other’ public 
resorts as were frequented by ladies in the days when 
Prince's and Hurlingham were not; and wherever she 
went Lord Keswick, who hadnot hitherto fayored s0- 
ciety with.a large share, of his patronage, was to be 
seenat herelbow,. The little world in which Linda’s 
lot was at this time cast drew its own inferences, and 
remarked, in its good-natured way, that the heiress 
wasmaking the running uncommonly strong; and 
thus did Linda secure for herself not only the outlook 
of eternal hatredon the part of the whole Grassmere 
clan—which must needs follow See her rejection of 
Lord Keswick’s suit—but likewise the laughing commis- 
eration of outsiders atthe failure of her supposed de- 


sign. 

Of all this, however, she suspected eda Her life 
at this time was not particularly happy; but it was 
busy, full of excitement, novelty and fatigue, and, by | 
virtue of these attributes, in a greater measure exempt 
from anxious thought. That Lord Keswick would sooner 
or later ask her to be his wife, Linda could not but be 
aware; but she had not troubled herself with specula- 
tionsas to the probable effect of her refusal upon him or 
his relatives, well knowing that, in the eyes of them all, 
she was but a necessary, and perhaps troublesome, ap- 
pendage to her fortune. She had become quite accus- 
tomed to declining matrimonial offers now, and had 
ceased to believe in the phenomeno® of a broken 

eart. 

If, indeed, Linda had had time and fnclination for 
worrying herself, troubles less remote than these were 
not wanting to her. The young heiress found herself 
confronted every day with a crop of small annoyances 
—yexations too numerous and too trivial to be recorded 
here, and which, if set down, would seem absurdly 
sHght, but which were not the easier to bear by reason 
of their pettiness. Pitiful quarrels between Mr. How- 
ard and the servants; references to her, as mistress of 
the house, by one or other of the disputants, making 
her feel keenly the falseness of her position; unpleasant 
interviews with Mr. Deane, who, in his anxiety to pro- 
tect his young charge from imposition, was sometimes 
disposed to usurp rather more of the functions ofa 

uardian than he was entitled to; irrepressible repeti- 
fons of gossip from the servant's hall, retailed by her 
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maid or the housekeeper—such were some of the small 
burdens which were heaped daily upon Linda’s shoul- | 
ders, and which at first made her thoroughly miser- 
able. 2 

But as time went on, she learned toput up with the 
tiny concomitant stings of riches, as she had formerly 
learned to support those of poverty—nly the respon- 
sibility laid upon her in the new station of life seemed 
heavier than it had been in the old. .She had an im- 

ression that she ought to be doing some good with 
4 money; but she knew not how to set about fliis, 
nor had she anyone to advise her in the matter.. Lady 
Sturdbam, to whom she mentioned her wish, responded 
by eagerly producing a list of various charities, by 
means of which it Sppenked that all sorts of odd, out-of- 
the-way classes of humanity. wére taken in hand and 
saved from destitution; and to these Linda had, for the 
time, to,content herself by subscribing, though so easy 
and simple a method of benevolence hardly satisfied 
her, aspirations. In some quieter future time, she 
thought, she would give the subject more considera- 
tion, and try to discover someway of making herself 
useful in the world. .For the present, it. seemed best to | 
drift on with the stream of fashionable life; to hear, see 
and énjoy ag much, and to think as. little, as possible, | 
since all reflection;aypeared to be more or less fraught 
with bitterness, : 

So Linda, under the, competent guidance of Lady 
Grassmere, entered the very best of London society; 
was presented at Court; was subsequently duly im- 
pressed by. the réfinements of. modern civilization as 
exhibited by the, guests at one of her majesty’s staté 
balls; was, introduced fo statesmen and great noble- 
men, and ambassadors and financiers; saw many fa- 
mous men and one or two well dressed women; received 
numerous. proposals, and acquired some. startling ex- 
periences of the baser side of human nature. 

A wholesome fear of being accused of exaggeration re- 
strains the chronicler of, Linda’s career from etitering 
into particulars as to the number, rank, and aye of 
those who at this time entreated lier to share their lot, 
and as to the duration of acquaintanceship Which they 
considered necessary before making’ their flattering 
propositions. But if perchancé he haye the honor to 
number among his readers a bona Jide eighteen-thou- 
sand-a-year heiress, he would respectiully ask that lady 
whether exaggeration in such a matter be in truth a 
possibility. ft 

It will, at all events, be readily believed that Miss 
Howard had no Jack of suitors during her first season ; 
and doubtless she would have had even more if ithad 
not been so palpably evident that she was destined to 
espouse Lord Keswick, The yourg man did his court- 
ing to the best of his ability, riding with Linda and his 
sisters in the Row, dancing with the former two or 
three times in the course of an’ evéning, and sending 
her bouquets whenever his servant, to whom he had 
intrusted this part of the business, did not forget the 
commission. Further than this a certain obstinate 
honesty of character forbade him to go; and Linda 
liked him the better because, after the first evening, he 
never assumed the semblance of a lover-like manner in 
addressing her. 

One of the many unwilling extravagances into which 
pose Lord Grassmere was annually coerced by the mere 

rce of immemorial custom was the hiring of a house 
at Sunninghill for the Ascot race-week, and the filling 
of the same with his friends and those of his wife and 
sons. It was an expensive business, not to be compen- 
sated for by any hap-hazard betting upon the course, 
and indeed more often worsened than improved by 
such endeavors ; but to abandon it required an effort 
of will greater than his lordship felt equal to; so, in 
this, as in many other matters, he went-on in the old 
way, looking principally, in these latter times, to Miss 
Howard as to the life-buoy thrown him by Providence 
as a means of escape from the rising waves of embarass- 
ment with which he feebly battled. ; 


It need hardly be said that the young’ lady upon 
' whose caprice such momentous issues depended was 


among the gore invited to partake of Lord’ Grass- 
mere’s hospitality on the occasion of the Ascot meeting 
to which the course of this history has now brought us. 


“Nor could Mr, Howard be with propriety excluded 
from the list, though Lord Grassmere had already de- 
veloped avery strong antipathy towards that urbane 

entleman—a feeling which, it may bé mentioned, to 
is credit, was neither perceived nor reciprocated. 

_.“Grassmere and I always get on well together,’’ Mr. 
Howard would remark to any of his club acquaintances 
who cared to listen to such gratifying intelligence. 
“Other people find him dull and silent; but the truth 
ig, there isn't a better fellow going, if you take him the 
right way. His liver is all wrong—that's wliat’s the | 
matter with him—and he wants cheering wp and Yous- 
ing. Very often I go and look him wp, and find him as 
dull as ditch-water, and I can assure you, betore Dhaye 
been with him five minutes, he is walkitfg up and down 
the room roaring with laughter.” 

80 Mr. Howard went down to Ascot, and enjoyed him- 
self as a man must needs do who believes that he is 
conferring a benefit upon his fellow creatures while in 

uureuit of his own amusement. Linda, too, was glad 

0 escape for a time from the heat and noise and smoke 
of London. 


Por everything there is a season; and in all countries 
except our own, the season far dancing and feasting and 
the wearing of gay and uncomtortable apparel is the 
winter, The English usage, which finds its justification 
in the fact that, all things considered, it would be more 
inconyenient for the moneyed classes to be in London 
during the cold than during the warm months, may 
well appear to a stranger to be a preverse waste of tho 
small ampunt of fine weather with which we are favored 
in these, islands, Linda, who had heard the nightin- 

sing,in the Oascine, on starry May nights, and had 

\ Sat in the cool, shady glades which surround the Villa 
posghere, while thesleepy hum of the city beyond came 
faintly through the warm air, found Kensington Gar- 


dens, with its nurse-maids and perambulators and 
smoke-grimed trees, a poor substitute for those pleas- 
ant foreigh retreats, and longed for a glimpse of the 
green English landscape of which she had heard so 
much, but with which she had not as yet been permit- 
ted to make any personal aqcuaintance. 

Moreover, she had a great curiosity to see a race; 
and she was assured on all hands that she could not 
make a better beginning than by going to Ascot. Cer- 
tain persons whom circumstances prevent from reach- 
ing the course by other means than those afforded them 


by nature and theSouth-Western Railway Company— | 


who too often fail to meet with the luncheon they have 
a right to expect at the hands’ of their friends, and are 
fain to fight for a stale sandwich and a nauseous, tepid 
drink in the grand stand—who, after a breathless run 
alonga dusty roadjare hustled into a third-class car- 
riage, and politely told, that, they are lucky to get a 


place in the train, at all—such, persons, I say, may, xs | 


time goes on, haye formed their own opinion as to the 
amount of enjoyment derivable from a visit to the royal 
race-course on the Cup-day;. but, with, that class of so- 
ciety we are not.concerned, Our heroine has soared to 
a height where such discomforts as these are unknown; 
she will be driven toithe course every morning on the 
box-seat of Lord Keswick's drag, or in an open carriage, 
as her fancy may dictate; upon her arrival she can take 
her choice between remaining on the top of the drag, 
and crossing the course to. Lady Grassmere's,box; she 
will have as luxurious a repast set before her as if she 
were at a party in London; she will see every race, 
from start to finish, without any trouble, and she will 
returm in the evening without having had a moment of 
annoyance from heat, dust, or crowd. ‘Truly there are 
times when wealth has ifs conspicuous advantages. 

Life at Lord Grassmere’s temporary residence at Sun- 
ninghill had, among other charms, that of a perfect and 
unfettered independence, . Neither host nor hostess 
made any attempt whatsoever at. entertaining their 
guests; they were far too exalted personayés for that, 
They simply intimated to such members of their house- 
hold as it concerned-that a certain number. of people 
would bein the house during the Ascot week, and there 
was an end of the matter. Breakfast was to be had at 
any hour in the morning at which it might be required ; 
carriages were provided for those who might wish to 
proceed to the raves afterward ; butno one was obliged 
or expected to appear at any given moment or place, 
nor was he in the least likely to be missed if he chose 
to absent himself. In the atternoon there were croquet 
and Aunt Sallie in the garden; dinner took place at 
eight or half past, and'the day concluded with billiards 
and cards; or tea and gossip, according to the taste’and 
sex of the visitor. 

Linda at the races was like achild at a pantomime, and 
her delight at the scene would have been a treat to 
Lord Sturdham if he could have witnessed it. Not that 
the sport interested her greatly. She understood very 
little about that, and cared less. The horses seemed to 
her to move much more slowly than she had expected ; 
each of them looked very like the other, exceptfor a 
shade of difference in color ; she could never make out 
which had won the race, nor whether he had won easily 
or not; nor was she any the wiser when the name of the 
winner was announced.,. 

But she never wearied of studying the vast and varied 
human concourse which, actuated by divers motives, 
is drawn together, every month of June, upon the 
Berkshire heath, The scarlet liveries and clumsy state 
carriages of the royal procession ; the Master of the 
Buckhoundgin allhis glory ; the crowds of fashionable 
ladies, and ladies who wished to be thought fashionable; 
the long line of coaches and landaus and wagonettes, 
and every other description of vehicle, drawn. up on the 
opposite side of the course ; the vociferous betting 
men, in their eccentric costumes ; the British public, 
in its hideous holiday garb; Mr. Howard,in a gray 


frock-coat, and awhite hat, darting busily in and out | 


among the book-makers; Lord Grassmere standing, as 
usual, apart, and nibbling the top of his pencil-case in 
frowning silence; Mrs, Williams and her daughters, 
hot and good. hnmored, waving their plump hands in 
undisguised glee at recognizing their young friend in 
such high company—all this Tints looked out upon 
from her cool corner in Lady Grassmere’s box, and 
found fully as diverting as any play, 

She was free to gaze her fill without any fear of inter- 
ruption; for Lady Grassmere was by nature an in- 
tensely indolent woman, and did not care about mak- 
ing conversation for the benefit of li tle girls, unless 
there were's6me distinct advantage to be gained by doing 
80. “One need not be upon terms of ceremony with 
one’s daughter-in-law,” thought her ladyship, when, 
during an interval in a flirtation with one of her middle- 
aged admirers, she noticed Linda sitting silent and 
aloné. ‘“Itis Charlie’s business to amuse her now ; I 
have done my part.” 


Lord Keswick was. conscientiously doing lis part 
also; and not doing it'badly, The scene being a race 
course, it was not tos he expected that hé should 
spend the day at Miss Howard’s elbow, to the detri- 
ment of his own affairs, which required constant 
personal supervision; but, whenever he found ‘time, 
he ran up to his mother’s box, and stationed him- 
self behind Linda’s chair. The task was not altogether 
@ distasteful one to him. He had now quite made 
up his mind that, since marry he must, he would far 
rather marry Linda Howard than anybody else; and 
though he was not in the least in love with her, he 
was not insensible to her beauty, nor unaware that, as 
his wife, she would do him infinitely more eredit than 
Miss Guldenthaler could ever haye done. Her pro- 
found ignorance of all matters connected with racing, 
which in a man would have appeared to him nothing 
less than despicable, rendered her, if anything, rather 
more attractive in his eyes. Imagine an artist opening 
the mind of the lady of his choice to appreciate the 
genius of Cimabue, Giotto, and Perugino, or a musician 
explaining to his intended bride the latent beauties 


of Herr Wagner’s most bewildering es. With 
little less enthusiasm did Lord ._Keswick expound to 
Linda the noble pedigree of Bonbon by Shooting-star 
from Toffee by Greased Lightning, and demonstrated in. 
the clearest manner that he,and he alone, could win 
the Gold Cup. 

“The favorite is’nt in it, Miss Howard,” said he, earn- 
estly. “Don’t you believe what people say, but 
take my word for it, and back Bonbon for all you're 
worth.” 

“Have you backed him forall you areworth ?” Linda 
asked. 

“That woaldn’t be very much,” repiied Lord Kes- 
wick, composedly. “No, I haven’t—not yet. I've 
taken seven ponies to one about him ; but I shall put 
on a little more presently, I dare say, as soon as I have 
seen aman whoought to be able to tell me:whether it's 
acertainty. By-the-bye, you haven't been in the pad- 
dock yet, have you? Come alongund see them before 
they start, and I'll get my tip at the same time;”’ 

Linda, not being quitesure what the paddock was, 
or whether it was a proper place for ladies to visit, 
asked permission of Lady Grassmere, who answered : 

*“Oh yes, go, by all means, if you don't mind being 
grilled.” a 

So she went. Lord Keswick piloted her. past the 
hubbub of the'ying and up thelcourse, which was now 
thronged with loungers, till they reachedasmall gate 
in a park-paling guarded by a couple of policemen. 
Passing through this, Linda found herself in a crowd 
searcely less dense than’that which she had just quit- 
ted. A few ladies were to be seen hereand there; but 
tall hats were’in.a large majority); and under each hat 
was an eager pair of eyes anxiously fixed upon the 
string of horses which weré: being: slowly led .past 
for ced previous to the great race of the 
week. > eb 

Lord Keswick recognized them all, and detailed their 
names and achievements to Linda/as ‘they approached. 
There was the winner ot ‘the last year's Jeger ; yonder 
was the three-year-old who had run such a good second 
for the Derby of the present year, and who, as some 
people thought, might add the Ascot, Cup tothe large 
collection of racing trophies which already graced his 
Owner's sideboard. That white-faced, chestnut was the 
famous Belisarius whom the prophets had pronounced 
to be invincible; and who had been a hot favorite for 
the forthcoming contest. ! 

“Here's one that can show him the, way home, 
though,” said Lord’ Keswick, as a great black horse 
came sidling to the front, and lashed out once or twice 
with a freedom which caused a precipitate backward 
moyement on the part of the by-standers. “That's 
Bonbon ; and as far as looks go, I think you'll admit 
there ain't much fault. to be found with him.” 

“Tshouldn’t like to haye to ride him,” was Linda’s 
comment upon the appearance of this fiery steed. 

“Oh, he’s all right,” said Lord Keswick; “he only 
wants alittle humoring. If they can only get a good 
start, you'll see '’— 

He broke off, to catch by the elbow alittle smooth- 
shaven, oldish man, in very tight clothes, who was 
hurrying by. 

“Well, Wright,” said he, “are you going to pull 
it off?” 

“We ought to, my lord,” answered the man, pushing 
his hat off his forehead, and glancing to right and left 
with sharp, beady eyes. “Idon't see nothink here to 
beat us.” 

“Then you'd advise me to get on it, eh?” 

“I don't advise nothing nor nobody, my lord— 
couldn't do it with a nervous horse, and such a course 
as this here; but I'll go so fur as to say this—I believe 
we must win, bar accidents,” 

“J don’t quite know what to make of that,” solilo- 
qnized Lord Keswick, as his oracular adviser bustled 
away. “ Wright is such a deuced cautious old bird. 
That was Wright,”’ he added, explanatorily, to Linda— 
“thefather of theman who is to ridé Bonbon. He 
was a famous jockey himself in his day, and he’s pretty 
wide-awake. I almost think I'll risk it. No, I won’t 
either—I'll leave it to you. You tell me whether to go 
a big thing on Bonbon or nof, and I'll abide by what 
you say.” 

“How can I possibly tell you ?”’ said Linda, laughing. 
“T know nothing whatever about it.” 

‘Of course not. It’s only for luck, don’t you see ?— 
like tossing up. Now, then; yes or no—which is it to 
be?” 

“ Well—yes |’ said Linda; and_ then immediately re- 
pented of her decision. ‘No—I think, ‘after all, I 
would rather say no,”’ she concluded: 


“It won’t do,” said Lord Keswick; “ second thoughts 
arealways wrong. Besides,I am quite sure your in- 
stinct. made you say yes against your will—which 
shows I amin for alittle bit of luck. Now,ifyou don’t 
mind, we'll be off. I shall only just have time to get 
this thing on.” 

The course was already being cleared when they 
emerged; and they were hastening back over the dusty 
brown grass, when Liuda was startled by a smart tap on 
her shoulder from the handle of a parasol, and, turning 
round, found herself face to face with Ada Tower. 


Miss Tower, always astriking figure,had surpassed 
herself in brilliancy this sunny June days A costume, 
fresh from the hands of the great M. Worth, exhibited to 
perfection the symmetrical lines of her stately person; 
a bonnet, the price of which must have made a formid- 
able breach sn her quarter's allowance, crowned her 
rippling golden locks; a delicate and most artistic bloom 
showed itself upon her fair cheeks, and her eyes 
sparkled with merriment and joy and good-will towards 
all mankind, 

“My dear Linda,” cried she, with great warmth, “how 
delighted Iam to see you! I have been so fearfully 
busy ever since we came to ‘town, or I should have 
found you out before this. I haveever so many things 


to talk to youabout. Mamma is om that drag over there; 
do come'and be introduced toher, and stay till after 


HEAPS OF MONEY. 


the wace,will, you? You. will see just,as well from | to, be considered; certainly. And yet) he answers .my 


there as:anywhere else.”’ 

“I. should like it, .very much,” answered Linda. 
“ Lord, Kes wiek, you are dying to get away, I know. 
Please go; and I will find my way back when the raceis 
over.” 

Lord, Keswick did not wait for.a,second permission; 
but. hastily raising his hat, ran off in the direction of 
the ring,, Miss Tower looked after him with a knowing 
smile, .‘ Now:that. you. have got rid of your cayalier, 
my dear;’’ she remarked,,‘‘I will dismiss mine, _ Take 
yourself off, Mr. Plowden; you, are not wanted any 
more for the present.’’») 

The subject of this, unceremonious command was a 
short, red-haired man; rather overdressed, and wearing 
aconspicugus boquet.in his button-hole, whom Linda 
had not hitherto noticed, He-took his conge in anything 
but a .meek.spirit, becoming, very red.in the, face, and 
blurting out, “ Lhope, Miss Lower, I am notin the habit 
of stopping.where Lam not wanted,”...Atter which he 
strutted away, with such a comical, display of indigna- 
tiou that, Linda could not repress a smile, while Miss 
Tower laughed. in her usual hearty, aud. unreserved 
manner.» [ ° : F 

“ Did yonever see suchia fool in your life?” said she. 

“He seems, to iget' angry -very, easily,”, remarked 
Linda. ; 

‘(Oh, yes}; heds a inere savage—quite) ignorant,of all 
the mainers and customs.of society. But Lam taming 
him by degrees,” said Miss Tower, complacently. 
“ This is-his drag, by-the-way;)and there is mamma on 
the box-seat. Mamma, I want to introduce you to Miss 
Howards +)! i 

Mrs. Tower's venerable features, became wreathed in 
smiles. .Her, bow expressed) something more than 
friendliness, and she put out her hand as though she 
would haye grasped-that of her. daughter;s friepd—only 
difference of level rendered this an impossibility. Mrs, 
Tower was not much at home ey the, box-seat of a 
coach; ndér would she ever have placed herself in such 
asituation of her own free-will; but upon the present 
oceasion if seemed-to her her duty to incur present 
peril and discomfort in view of certain future ,equiya- 
lents. She was nota bad mother—according to her 
lights—and, to do her justice, she would have consented 
to ridea donkey round Hyde Park, with her face to the 
tail, if by that means she could have attained the end 
which she had contemplated in accepting, Mr. Plow- 
den’s kind .offer to drive her and her daughter from 
Windsor to Ascot. 


“Tam so very glad to meet. you, Miss Howard,” she 


said, as ‘s00n "as the latter had been helped up to the | 


seat behind her. “Ihave been wishing so much to 
thank you for all your kindness to Ada at Brighton.” 


“ Itwas Ada who was kind to come and keep me com- 
pany,” answered Linda; and she thought to herself, «I 
wonder whether she remembers that evening on the 
Bruhlische ‘Terrasse, when she took Mr. Mainwairing 
away, and whispered at meso rudely !” 


Mrs; Tower récollected the incident perfectly; but if 
Linda imagined that the remembrance was in any way 
disconcerting to that lady; she was very much ‘mis- 
taken. There may, perhaps, be some people 
inthe world, who, haying treated a girl with contempt 
when she was poor and unknown might feel a tinge of 
shame in welcoming hér when fortune had made her 


rich and sought after; but if such there be, it is cer- | 


tain that Mrs. Tower was not one of them. 


Circumstances alter cases, all the world over. An 
heiress and a pauper are two separate creatures, de- 
nneig aseparate form of treatment ; and if, by any 
chance, the one turn into the other, what can be more 
reasonable than that she should be looked upon as 
what she is, and not what she formerly was? It was as 
natural to, Mrs, Tower,to, worship. prosperity and turn 
away from adyersity as to admire a butterfly and shud- 
der at tle sight of a nasty creeping caterpillar. There- 
fore she took almost as much’ trouble to entertain 
Linda as if the girl had been a duchess, and would have 
been quite contented to go op talking to her for half an 
hour, if Miss Tower had not abruptly interrupted the 
interview by breaking in with: 


“Now, Linda, I didn’t bring you here-to:exchange po- 
lite, speeches, with mamma, .Come to the back of the 
coach ; I want, to talk to you.” 

Linda followed her imperious fricnd toa place out,of 
bi Mrs, Tower's ears. 
atk ene you. anything particular to talk about ?” she 

ed, ‘ , 
. 35h Lwant to know what you think of Mr, Plow- 


P Pia I think of him?” repeated Linda, hesitat- 
ngly. | 

“¥es. But never mind. Of course you think he is 
ugly and common-looking ; and so heis. Also, he has 
thirty thousand a yéar, which he is ready to put at my 
disposal whenever I like. His father was an iron-mas- 
ter, and his grandfather was Heaven knows what—I'm 
sure Mr. Plowden doesn’t. Now, what do you think of 
that?” 

“Do you mean to marry him, then?’ asked Linda, 
het to the eiehon by another. 

“That is exactly what I have not Made up my mind 
about. “And you know why.” 

“ Because of—of Mr. Mainwairing, you mean.” 


“Just so. Thirty thousand a year, and a husband as 
ood as another in one scale, and George and starvation 
n the other—in which will you throw the weight of 

your influence?” 


“ITcannot choose for you,” answered Linda, coldly. 
“I suppose you know best yourself what is likely 
make yon happy.”” She could not, help adding (for it 


struck her that Ada was more offensively flippant than | th 


usual), ‘Are you quite sure that the choice rests en- 
tirely with you?” 
“You think George m: 


} not ask me,” replied Miss 
Tower, not at all offende 


“ There is that possibility 


| Bonebone bolted clean off the ‘course—didn't you 


letters very regularly now, though. he used to be a bad 
correspondent. He, mentions you, by-the-bye, in his 
last.” 


She produced’ a letter from the velvet bag which 
hung at her side, and handed it to Linda, who'took it, 
after.a moment of hesitation, and read the last: para- 
graph, which Miss Tower pointed out'to her, 


“How strange that you should have ‘fallen in with 
thé Howards at Brighton!” it said. ‘I was sure you 
would like them if you ever got to Know them 
well. Please remember me to s Howard when | 
you see her. I suppose we shall soon hear of her 
marriage to some big swell or other.” ‘Then followed | 
afew messages to people with whom Linda was not ac- 


CHAPTER XVIL 
MR. HOWARD TAKES A BOLD STEP. 


“Lrepa,’’ said Mr Howard, looking up suddenly from_ 
his newspaper, one morning, about a fortnight after the 
Ascot week, ‘was Keswick here yesterday ?”’ ° A 

“No, papa,” replied Linda from the other end of the 
long breakiast-table: 

“Nor the day before ?” 

“Not that I know of.” 

“Nor the day before that ?”” 

“Let me see; no, I don’t think he was, 
out of town, I suppose.” : 

Mr. Howard grunted, and returned to his 7imes. He — 


He ‘must be 


quainted; and the letter was signed, “Yours very sin- | had seen Lotd Keswick Playing loo at the club the night © 


cérélly, GoM!’ 


Linda handed it back without a word. Her heart was 
full of warmth and bitterness. Why did he speak of her 
as if she were @ mere chance acquaintance ?~ Why did 
he imagine ‘that she: was: going ‘to ‘be inarried imme- 
diately to*‘some big swell?” as though sheawere ofa 
nature’ to be dazzled by big sweils: And what business 
had‘ he to diseuss’the probability of her marriage at 
all? *L believe there is no such thing as réal friend- 
ship in! the world!” \exclaimed’ this young misan- 
thrope, in petto, ‘ Every one is altogether selfish and 
heartless.”’ 

“If I were you,” she said, addressing Miss Tower, in 
a somewhat tremulous voice, “I: would marry Mr. 
Plowden. At least heis rich—and that is something. 
Perhaps you may manage to get more happiness out of 
money than I have done.” . ‘Then she turned away, be- 
cause she felt that her cheeks were burning, and that 
there was a gathering mist before herveyes. 


“Yours very,sincerely, G. M.” A gentleman must be 
upon very familiar terms with a lady before he can yen- 
ture, in writing to her, to sign himself i Sox initial 
only. And “Yours very sincerely,” too, ‘ears back, 
when Linda had béen a little girl at Florence, her father 
had engaged for her a daily governess, a prim English 
maiden lady of the old school, who had instructed her 
in Lindley Murray and deportment. Polite letter-writ- 
ing had been one of this lady's specialites, and her for- 
mulafor'the ‘proper conclusion of an epistle addressed 
| to one of the opposite sex had remained distinctly im- 
pressed upon her pupil’s memory. ‘Yours’ truly,” 
she used to say, is to be used in:communicating with 
| a comparative stranger. ‘Yours very truly,’ or ‘Yours 
| sincerely,’ is. polite, sufficiently cordial, and, in almost 
all cases, the correct expression for a young lady. But 
‘Yours very sincerely *is next door to Yours affection- 
ately,’.and, should only be adopted in the case of rela- 
tions or persons of adyanced years, lest dangerous mis- 
conceptions should arise.” 


While Linda, mindful of this absurd old rule, was re- 
peating, half unconsciously to herself, “‘ Yours very 
sincerely ’ is next door to ‘ Yours affeetionately,’ *’ there 
came a sudden thundering of hoofs, a flash of bright- 
colored jackets, a profound roar from the crowd beneath 
| —and the Ascot Gold Cup was lost and won. 


.“ That’s fifty pound to me; and fifty pound is better 
than nothing,” observed somebody behind her, in a de- 
libérate voice, 


She turned, and saw Mr. Plowden, who was restoring 
his glasses to their case. 


“Ts it over? Has Bonbon won?” she asked, anx- 
jously. 


“Lor’. bless your soul, no! ‘The favorite won. 


| see ?”” 


“And I told Lord Keswick to bet upon him,” ejacu- 
| lated Linda, letting: her hands fall with a gesture of 
despair. “ How dreadfully unfortunate Lam !’’ 


But she was a little reassured when Lord Keswick 
made his appearance, looking as smiling and uncon- 
cerned as usual, 


“Did you back him, after all ?” she inquired eagerly. | 


_ “What, Bonbon 2?’ Lshould rather think I did—worse | 
luck! §o did the governor. Ishouldn’t advise you to | 
go near him for the next hour or two, unless you want | 
to get sworn at. But you ought just to havea look at 
him from a safe distance, My word! what a face he 
has got’on him!’ | And Lord Keswick sapener in } 
the most light-hearted and undutiful manner at the re- 
collection. 


; | 
‘Has he lost a great deal of money ?’’asked Linda, in 
some trepidation. : 

“Oh dear, no, not half as much as I have. 
ways takes things dismally.” 


“Heis not like you,then,” remarked Linda. The 
young fellow’s courage and good temper pleased her; 
and agi od itmay have been for this reason that she 
was more friendly with him for the rest of the day than 
she had ever been before: She drove home beside him; 
she walked with him in the garden after dinner; and 
when slé bade iim) good-night ‘she gave him ‘a rose 
which she had worn im her dress all the evening. 


Lady Grassmere saw this, and was content; Lord 
Grassmere saw if, andalong breath of relief escaped 
his heavily laden breast; Mr. Howard saw it, and 
chuckled, and displayed such exuberant and offensive 
spirits in the smoking-room, at alater period in the 
evening, that his host subsequently confided to the 
wife of his bosom that he should never, to his dying | 
day, be able to understand why he had not chucked the | 
fellow out of the window. 


As for Lord Keswick; I am sorry to have to record that 


at young gentleman, while preparing to go to bed, 
said to himself that things were going on a deuced sight 


But he al- 


too fast, by Jove! and that if he didn’t pull in a bit he 
should be an engaged man before he knew where he | 
was, Which would not suit his book at all. f 


| before, and knew, theréfore, that he was still in London, 


What was the meaning of this conduct? For some 
time past the young man’s attentions had been percep-. 
tibly falling off in assiduity.. More than once, lately, 
he had excused himself from dining at Lancaster Gate, 
and his visits were far less frequent than they had been, 
earlier in the season, Could he be meditating treason ? 
It hardly seemed likely;"and yet there is many a slip 
*twixt the cup and the lip. It was certainly time that, 
Lord Keswick declared himself more plainly; but by 
what means he could be compelled or induced to do'so 
was tot very clear. What, under the circumstances, 
ought a wise and thoughtful father to do? 

Mr. Howard debated this question for some time 
without arriving at any solution of it satisfactory to 
himself; but, after a further half-hour of reflection over 
a cigar, in the privacy of his study, he decided at length 
upon taking a bold step. He took his hat, gloves, and 
stick, and, leaving the house, made his way across the 
Park and down Grosvenor Street and Bond Street, and 
so to Lord Keswick’s rooms in the Albany. He walked 
with a firm, steady step, as one who has @ purpose be- 
fore him; and asit was not yet twelve o’clock when 
he reached his destination, he was rewarded for 
his promptitude by finding the object of his search at 

ome. 

Lord Keswick, in his shirt-sleeyes and with a short. 
black pipe in his mouth, was seated before an open. 
bureau on which lay a heap of papers. 

“Halloo, Mr. Howard !*' cried he cheerily, as his yisi- 
tor entered. “Sit down and have a weed. Jolly hot 
morning, isn’t it? What will you take to drink— 
brandy-and-soda ?”’ 

“Nothing, thank you; I haye had my smoke already, 
and it is too early for brandy-and-soda,” answered Mr. 
Howard. 

“ Gin-and-seltzer, then? Or, I'll tell you what—I’ll 
get my fellow to mix you a brandy cocktail; he’s a rare 
hand at it.” 

“Nothing whatever, I thank yon,” repeated Mr. 
Howard, closing his eyes and waving hishand. “Tt is 
too early in the day—tar too early, really, for anything 
of that kind.” 

Mr. Howard had come down prepared to play the role 
of the heavy father, and for the lite of him he could 
not help acting up to thepart. He never could assume 
a character by halves. ; 

“No smoke and no drink !"’ ejaculated Lord Keswick.. 
«“Well—as you like. Ill just get these papers straight, 
if you don’t mind; it won’t take me halfa second. I'm 
arranging my, bills, you see,” he continued, after a 
momentary pause. “I always pay my tradespeople 
upon a system of my own.” 

“ Oh, indeed,” said Mr. Howard. 

“Yes. I keep all my bills wpon a file; and after every. 
race-meeting or night at cards, or anything of that sort, 
I take them out and see who's first on the list. If I’ye 
had a good time of it, 1 pay the top fellow, and some- 
times the next two or three; if I’ve lost my money, the- 
man at the top loses too, and goes down to the bottom 
of the list. It isn’t a bad plan, is it?” 

“It would bea much better plan to pay them all off 
and have done with it,” obseryed Mr. Howard. : 

“Oh, but that’s out of the question, of course. What- 
IT mean to say is, it’s a really impartial system. Noman. 
can say he hasn’t had hischance. Of course there's a. 
certain amount of Inck aboutit, just as there is in- 
everything else—some of them get their money a good. 
deal oftener than others; but that can’t be helped. 
Now, here, for instance” (holding up a long strip of. 
blue paper), “ here’s Wilkins, sad: dy abated unlucky” 
chap, Wilkins, Imust say! He hasn't been paid for— 
let's see—six years, and now here heis at the top.again 
just after I’ve had a bad night atloo,”. . 

“You had better leave him where he js till next time, 
I should think,” suggested Mr. Howard. ae 

“Oh dear, no, that would never do,” sajd Lord Kes- 
wick, seriously, “‘ Make a rule, and stick Toit. If you 
once begin to allow cxoepee where are you to,stop, 
you know? No, no, Wilkins; fair’s fair. You’ye had 
your chance, and downyou go!”’ And théslip of blue 
paper disappeared beneath a superincumbent mass of 
similar documeénts., : 

“Nothing,” said Mr. Howard, impressively, “is more 


| wearing aud harassing than an accumulation of unpaid 


bills "—— 

“Not to me,” interrupted Lord Keswick, airily, re- 
filling his pipe. “Inever allow myself to be bothered 
with such things.” 

Mr. Howard shook his head and smiled sadly. “You 
are young.”’ he said, “ atid you think to-anorrow may be 
left totake care of itself. When I was your age I too 
thought as you do; but atime came when I had to face 
facts—stern facts: and then, when it was too late, I 
bitterly repented my heedlessness. You may drift on 
for atime with your eyes shut, but*what will the ené 
of it be? What, I ask you, will be the end of it?” 


“Upon my word I don’t know,” said Lord Keswick, 


staring. Andhe might have added, what was upon the 
tip of his tongue, “And I don’t know what Pasinees it 


it of yours, either "—only he was too good-nat 
be uncivil to anybody. 2 s! parane 


“Tnen,” said Mr, Howard, straightening himself in 
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his chair, and emphasizing his words by tapping the | on from the Mr. Howard whom Lord Keswick had re- 


palm of his left hand with the forefinger of his right, 

“I will tell you., Itwill endin the Bankruptcy Court! 
\ From what your father has let fall in the course ef con- 
versation with me, I have-very little doubt that he 
would allow it to come to that, rather than pay your 
debts again.” 

Lord Keswick’s patience began to give way a little. 
“Tdare say you mean kindly, Mr. Howard—and that,” 
said he; * but you must excuse my saying that I have a 
prejudice in favor of being allowed to go to the devil 
in my own way.” 

“My «ear boy,” said-Mr. Howard, affectionately, 
“why should you go tothe devil? Why should you 
not get rid of embarrassments and bills, once forall, by 
means of a good and suitable marriage? I believe that 
you might make such a marriage, if you chose. I be- 
lieve—though, mind you, Iam only giving you my own 
Ampression ; I have no authority for saying this—that, 
it you asked her this very day, you might have for a 
wife a girl who is neither the poorest nor plainest in 
London. I have been sorry not to see you at my house 
-of late, Keswick.” 

Mr. Howard,” said Lord Keswick, who had grown 
somewhat red in the face during this speech, “did you 
come here to ask me my intentions ?’’ 

“and if I did, Lord Keswick?” replied Mr. Howard, 
with quiet dignity. ‘If I did come here in order to 
discover whether you propose to defer any longer the 
offer of marriage which I—and I may add Lord and 
Lady Grassmere, too—have been expecting you 10 make 
tomy heres for some time past, can you not under- 
stand that, however repugnant such a course may 
‘be to my personal feelings, you may have driven 
ame to adopt it? You cannot suppose that your atten- 
tions to my daughter have not attracted general 
notice. The matter has gone on long enough—too 
jong, indeed ; and Imust tell you now that, unless it 
is brought toa conclusion within the present week, I 
shall be compelled to forego thé pleasure of seeing you 
at my house again for some time to come.” 

“This is plain-speaking, anyhow,” observed Lord 
Keswick, with a rather forced dangh. 

“Ineyer lost a friend by plain-speaking yet. If I 
have seemed blunt, you must forgive me; it is my 
character to be so,” replied that outrageous old 
Howard. “My daughter;” he continued, ‘is dearer 
to me than any one else in the world; and when her 
happiness may be at stake I should be wrong indeed to 
allow any false feeling of delicacy to prevent me from 
saying p ainly what is in my mind.” 

“Well, but,” said Lord Keswick, who did not seem 
much impressed by this fine display of paternal ten- 
derness, “‘ what’s the use of being in such a confounded 
hurry? Iam ready to agree to anything ; but I must 
have time—hang it all! a fellow must have time.” 

‘Asensitive man might not haye relished this tone 
as adopted with reference to his daughter; but Mr. 
Howard was not foolishly sensitive. 
his head gently, and said, 


“Time, my dear Keswick, is, unfortunately, the very | 


thing that Icannot give you. And why should you 
wish for time? I do not desire that your marriage 
should take place immediately ; I only want to be 
assured that it either is or is not going to take place at 
some time. In the eyent of my daughter accepting 
your offer—which, I beg you to observe, I do not. by 
any means promise that she -will—I shall be quite 
satisfied to know that the ceremony would be con- 
elnded—well, let us say before Christmas. 

“Oh, weil,” said Lord Keswick, brightening con- 
siderably, ‘I don’t mind that. Only it really would 
have been very inconvenient to me to be married just at 
present.” 

“JT understand—I understand,” said Mr. Howard, 
benignly. -‘‘ Bachelors’ arrangements—bachelors’ es- 
tablishments—I shan't inquire too closely into any- 
thing of that sort. Lord bless you, my dear boy, I 
haye been young myself.’’ 

“‘Idon't know what you are talking about,” replied 
Lord Keswick, surveying his future father-in-law with 
a face expressive of anything but respect. “ What T 
meant was that I have arranged to go down to Good- 
wool and Doncaster with some fellows, and I don't 
want to throw them over—that’s all.” ’ 

“Quite so—quite so. May I understand, then, that 
you will speak to Linda some day this week ?" 

“To-morrow, if you like. Let us get the thing over, 
and be done with it,” answered the young man, rather 
gloomily. 

* To-morrow let it be. 
poihtment to keep, I will bid you good-morning,” said 
Mr. Howard, rising. “And I wish you every success.” 

“Thanks. Sure you won’t haye anything to drink 
before you go? Good-bye, then,” said Lord Keswick, 
relieving his feelings by shaking his fist at his respected 
friend’s back. - 

“So Iam in for it now,” he soliloquized, as the door 
wlosed. “Hang it all! I wish it was over, I never felt 
such a d—d scoundrel in my life. If I didn’t want 
money so badly, I'd throw the thing up—hanged if I 
wouldn't! It’s one thing to talk about marrying a girl 
for her money, and another thing to doit. Anyhow,I 
won't have any humbug about it, like that old sweep. 
I shall put the case her in plain black and white, 
and she can take me or leave me, as she pleases.”” 


In the meantime Mr. Howard, a trifle elated by his 
¥ c:call victory, and in no wise harassed, with doubts as 


to the integrity of his purpose, made his way back to | 


Lancaster Gate, where he had another interview to go 
through—an interview which he feared was likely to be 
less agreeable than that which he had just brought to 
a successful conclusion. He fortified himself with two 
glasses of sherry before he entered, the drawing-room 


where, as he knew, his daughter was sure, to be found 


at this hour of the day. 


Ths Mr. Howard who threw open the door and. saun-, 


tered up to Linda’s work-table, with his, hands in his 


pockets, chewing a toothpick, was a very differeat per- | sobbed, ‘ 4 


He only shook | 


And now, as I have an ap-} 


ceived an hour before. There are circumstances in 
which a man does well to behave himself with gravity 
and sternness, and there are others in which a jaunty 
demesnor best becomes him. Mr. Howard now found 
it appropriate to assume the latter carriage, 

Linda looked up from her work as he approached with 
mingled surprise and pleasure, “Haye you come home 
to luncheon, papa?’ she asked. Indeed, it was very 
rarely that she had the honor of her father’s society be- 
tween the hours of breakfast and dinner, 

“Why not, my déar? I have no doubt you will give 
me a much better lunch than I should get at the club,” 
said Mr, Howard, good-humoredly. 

“«T will tell them to get something more,” said Linda, 
anxiously, moving towards the bell. 


But Mr. Howard waved her back. ‘ My dear child,” 
said he, “ what is good enough for you is good enough 
forme. Don’t think of troubling yourself to order any- 
thing extra.” 


There was 4 short silence, during which Linda won- 
dered how much papa wanted this time; for, alas! she 
had learned of late that amiability from her father usu- 
ally heralded a request for a loan of money. Then Mr. 
Howard, who had thrown himself into a low arm-chair, 
and was staring up at the ceiling, announced that he 
had a piece of news for his little girl. 


“Come, I'll give you three shots, and bet you six* 
pence you don’t guess what it is,”’ said he; with charm- 
ing playfulness. Linda, without knowing why, began 
to feel frightened; but as she had never ventured to 
disobey her father in the smallest particular. she duti- 
fully attempted a suggestion. 

«“ You have won a heap of money at-cards?" said she, 

“Deuce a bit!’ replied Mr. Howard. “‘ Try again.” 

‘Is it good or bad news ?” 

“That depends upon how you look at it. Ishould 
call it good.” 

“We are going away from London ?” hazarded Linda, 

“Wrong again !’’ exclaimod Mr. Howard, clapping his 
hands. ‘ My dear, let me remind you that you have 
only got one more shot.” 

“I don’t know what to guess. Has somebody left us 
some more money *”’ 


“No such lnck!’’ said the facetious Mr. Howard. 
“You owe me sixpence. Well, as you won't guess, I 
suppose I must enlighten you. Don’t laugh. Iam 
going—ha, ha!—Iam going to be married, What do 
you say to that?’ 


work dropped from her hands. 
ing hope that her father might be playing her's trick, 
she exclaimed, ‘‘It is a Joke, papa, isn't it?” Oh, please 
say it is a joke !’’ 

“Tt is as serious ag your face, my déar; and I can't 
say anything stronger than that,” answered Mr. How- 
ard, still nervously jocose. ‘Come, don't you want 
to hear the lady's name?”’ 


-Linda sat motionless and lorror-struck } so Mr. 


| Howard, atter waiting for some encouragement, and 


getting none, proceeded cheerfully : : 

“The lady is Mrs, Williams., Idiope my choice meets 
with, your approvyal,”’ 

“Oh, papa—that dreadful woman!” was all that Lin- 
da could say. 


“T am quite sure, Linda, observed Mr. Howard, 
calmly, “that when you use the expression ‘dreadful 
woman’ you forget that you are speaking of my future 
wife and your future step-mother.” 


Linda did not notice the remionstrance nor reply to it. 
Sho sat silent and woe-begone, and presently the tears 
which had been gathering in her eyes oyerflowed and 
rolled down her cheeks. 

“ Do you love her, papa?’ slie'asked at length. 

The question was almost'too much for Mr. Howard's 
gravity. ! 

“ My dear child,” he answered,“ allow me to appeal 
to your common-sense. Is it even remotely possible 
that any human creature should, be in love; with Mrs. 
Williams ?, You hasten to say No.. Very well, I grant 
you that Mrs, Williams is fat and plain, and that the 
end of her nose is red. at times—particularly after din- 
ner. You must, héwever, have observed that precisely 
the same thing might be said with truth of an immense 
number of matrons of between fifty and sixty, who, for 
aught we know, may have been béautiés in their youth, 
Now, if Lhad married Mrs. Williams thirty years ago, 
or even if your dear mother had been alive now, it 
would not have been at all surprising; but, on the con- 
trary, quite natural and proper, that-my wifé should 
be elderly, stout, and ugly. - At my agera man does not 
fall in love. If he did, he would be eminently ridiou- 
lous. No; what he wants is.a home; and what a 


exchanged ideas npon the subject of our several neces- 
sities, and the result has been that we have agreed to 
ans oe house together. Now, that’s what I call yery 
rational,” 


“You have a home here, papa,” said Linda through 
her tears. “In the dear old days when -we were poor 
and happy you used sometimes to say that Iwas a good 
housekeeper, and made you comfortable. Oh, how I 
wish Uncle Thomas-had left his horrid money to some 
one else! We haye had nothing but misery since we 
have been rich; and sometimes I think if is a judg- 
ment upon me because I used to grumble at being 


\ badly off. I knew you don’t like the way we live 


here, because you never come in to Inncheon, and not 
very often to dinner; but if you will only tell me 
what you would like, I will try to manage better— 
Twill, indeed. I will send away Tester, if you wish it, 
Only don’t marry that dreadful Mrs, Williams and leaye 
me! You are all I have to love in the world, papa; 
and if she'takes you away from me, what shall I do?” 


| And Linda buried her face in her handkerchief and 


Linda could say nothing. She turned pale, and her} 
Then, with a despair- | 


woman wants is a protector. Mrs. Williams and I haye | 


Mr. Howard’ was 4 little tonched. In his way he was 
really fondof his daughter, and, in common with the 
| rest of mankind, the sight of a woman-in tears made 
| him excessively uncomfortable. Naturally, therefore, 
he began to bully, ; 
“Linda,” said he, in his sternest tones, ‘will you 
oblige me by controlling yourself? If you were not so 
abominably selfish, you would understand that, at my 
time of life, it is essential that I should look out for a 
home somewhere, So long as you remain single I ask 
nothing better than that we should continue to live 
together as we have done; but it stands to reason that 
that cannot last. Before very long you ‘will be mar- 
ried; and what is to become of'me then? At present 
I have a shake-down under your! roof, and a sufficient 
sum paid quarterly to my account to enable me to 
keep my head above water; but do you suppose any 
husband would consent to have an .old father-in-law 
quartered upon him, or to pay away even the small 
portion of your income which Inow receive?) Not he, 
|my dear! Iknow human nature pretty well by this 
time; and I can assure you positively, without know- 
ing who ho may be, that he wouldn't hear of it. And 
quite right too. Now, with Mrs. Williams I shall ob- 
tain a sufficient income to be independent of my 
daughter and my son-in-law, which will be by far the 
most agreeable arrangement for all parties.’ 

Papa,” said Linda, earnestly, “if you will give up 
Mrs, Williams, I will gladly promise never tomarry any 
body. 

** Fiddle-dedee !"’ said Mr. Howard. 
will marry.”’ 

“No,” said Linda, shaking her head decidedly; “no, 
Ishall not. Nobody wants to marry me—at least no- 
| body wants me for myself—and I don’t want to marry 
| anybody. I shallremain single.” 


“Well, then, I sha’n't,” returned Mr. Howard, “and 
thore’s an end of it. I have made up my mind and 
given my word, and nothing that you can say will alter 
may decision. But I confess I should like to see you 
established before 1 change my own condition. I need 
not say that you will be always welcome to share my 
house; but I fancy you would not much care about 
living with Mrs. Williams, * , 

“Teouldn’t do it, papa,” answered Linda, with con- 
viction. ‘Ireally couldn’t bring myself to do it. It 
would go too muth against the grain.” 

“So I rather imagined,” obseryed Mr. Howard, 
coolly. ‘The only thing is, that ifyon don’t live with 
us, I don’t quite see what you are to’ do, You can’t 
live all by yourself, you know.” ; 

“T could engage a companion,” said Linda. She was 
| stung by her father’s indifference, and “forced herselt 
| to adopt a more matter-of-fact tone, 


“A companion is not a chaperon,” said Mr, Howard. 
“The truth is, that you have no choice between taking 
up your abode with us—which I am sure you are most 
welcome. to do—and marrying. Now, if I thought it 
at all likely that your marriage would take place be- 
fore the year was. out, L would certainly postpone. my 
own, ,Kor [am not in any desperate hurry to lead, my 
Williams to the altar,” he added, witha grin. ‘‘Sup- 
posing, now, a good-looking young man, of excellent 
family. and fine. prospects, were, to propose to you— 
yon would not refuse him, eh ?’’ 

“You mean Lord Keswick,” answered Linda, dryly. 

“Perhaps I do,” said Mr. Howard, not at, all discon- 
certed, “ Keswick is one of the best young fellows I 
know: itis a match, that any girl might be proud to 
make,” 

“Only he hasn't asked me, you see,” said Linda, in 
the same cold tone. “If he ever does, I dare say I 
shall take him.” ‘ 

“ He will ask you, my dear; I feel sure that he will,” 
said Mr. Howard, eagerly. 

“Really? You think he would condescend to take 
my poor eighteen thousand a year, and make me Vis- 
countess Keswick, and, some day, Countess of Grass- 
mere, in return, thougu neither of us cares a button 
for the other? What an honor for me!" é 

“Indeed, my dear, many pels would think it go,’" 
replied Mr. Howard, a little puzzled. “They tell me 
that the Grassmeres haven’t married out out of the 
peerage for generations.”” : 


“That settles it, then,’’ said Linda. And at this 
juncture Hudson came in to announce luncheon, the 
colloquy came to an end, and Linda was enabled to drop 
the ironical tone, of which, to tell the truth, she was 
no great mistress. Ihe presence of a butler and foot- 
man in the dining-room happily precluded o posal 
bility of further conversation, save such as to 
topics of generalinterest; and Mr. Howard, who did not 
see that he could improve his position by any renewed 
discussion, made his escape upon the earliest oppor- 
tunity. ‘ 

Linda returned to the drawing-room, and cried a 
little over her work. The blow which had fallen upon 
her was an altogether unexpected one. Never, in her 
utmost anticipations of possible ill-fortune, ‘had she 
contemplated so great a calamity as a step-mother! 
And such a step-mother! Poor Mrs. Williams was not 
an actively disayreeable woman; but her dress, her 
speech, and her gait, were a perpetual grief. burden 
to all persons of average refinement. And her daughters 
were, if-anything, worse than herself. Linda thought 
of her future quasi-relationship to those terrible young 
women, and quailed in dismay. 


But as her mind became, by degrees, accustomed 
to the inevitable, she began to take herself to task 
for the ungracious manner in which she had_re- 
ceived her father’s intelligence. Atter all, there had 
been a great deal of truth in his plea, It was natural 
enough that he should look forward to his daughter's 
marriage, and ask himsélf where he should find a 
hoimé when she was provided with a husbaad, “T 
shall never marry,” thought Linda; “bit he cannot 


“Of course you 


know that.” And he had been very kind—poor ‘papa! 


‘| and! had! borne her reprosches meekly enough, “I 


ad, 


| 
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dare say I am abominably selfish, as said,” Linda 
thought, sadly; ‘‘ and ungrateful too. He has doné so 
much for me, and Ihave done nothing for him. What 
right have I to complain, if he thinks-a little of ‘him- 
belt, now that he is getting old? And yét, if it were oniy 
& home that he wanted, 1 could promise him that— 
only he wouldn’t believe me. Oh, dear me! Mr. Main- 
wairing was right: there is no happinessin being rich. 
How thankful I should be if some'good fairy would 
make us rand free agaid, and’ transport us back to 
dear old Blasewitz 1” 

Her self-communings wete intérrupted by the en- 
trance ofa visitor. Mrs. Williams was announced, and 
waddled across ‘the room, rustling ‘in her violet silk 
dress, and panting, as she always did after climbing a 
staircase, Linda rose;"and was ‘saluted with a damp 
kiss, which #hé hastened to rub off with her handker- 
chief while Mrs. Williams was settling herself in an 
arm-chair. z 

“Tam so #lad to find you alone, my dear,” said the 
poor lady ;'who. looked very hot and embarrassed. “I 
have just seén your pa, and he tells me he has been in- 
forming you of—his wishes.” 

“Yes, hé has told me," answered Linda, frigidly, look- 
ing Mrs. Williams full in the face with slightly elevated 

rows. 

She had not intended to be uncivil ; but the woman's 
starlet chéeks and violet costume exasperated her, in 
spite of herself, and rejidered cordiality impossible. 

“You were rather surprised, I dare say,” resumed 
Mrs. Williams. “‘ Dear me, how hot it is to-day ! I dare 
say you wére rather surprised.” 

A little,” answered Linda, quietly. 

“ Yes, tobe sure! Quite natural that you should be, 
My dear, how do you manage to look'so cool this wea- 


- ther? I déclare I’m s6 warm I can hardly bear myself. 


Aud I've come out without my fan, too.” 
“J dare say you will be cooler presently,” remarked 


‘Linda, giving her visitor a hand-screen, She felt that 


charity commanded. her to set this poor, fat, panting 
woman at her ease; but she could not bring herself to 
obey the behest. 

“ She has got into a ridiculous position of her own.free 
will,” though t Linda; “let her get out of it as bestshe 
can, Why shonld 1 help her.’’ 

“« Nobody likes a stepmother, I know,” went on Mrs. 
Williams, humbly. 

Linda said nothing. J 

“But what we thought was that in your caseit would 


“not so much matter, because ’”’—— 


“ Because 2” 

“ Well, because’ you ‘are sure to be married yourself 
before long. Mr. Howard said he should like your 
wedding to come off before ours; andl am suresoshould 
I. Not but what I should be very: pleased to haye you 
live with us, my déar; and Ido want you to look upon 
me as:your mamma ”——. ‘ 

“Excuse me, Mrs. Williams,” interrupted Linda; 
“but that is what you. are not and neyer canybe. ; And, 
if it is the same to you, I would rather change the sub- 


Jject.. Ican’t feel.quite contented at losing my father 


yet.” 

She. ought to have been propitiated by Mrs, Wil- 
liams’s humility; but, shomehow or other, it had only 
the es ot irritating her, 

_ Mrs. Williams emitted a huge sigh; after which there 
was silence for alittle space. Then the unfortunate 
bride-elect felt impelled to take. up the thread of her 


discourse again. 


shut your eyes to it, can we 2” 

“Only we needn't talk about it.” 

“But, my dear, Solomon says, ‘ Out of the fullness of 
‘the. heart the mouth speaketh.’ . And he says, ‘It is not 
good for'man to live alone,’ too.” 

“Does he!’ 

“The Bible says #o, at all events; arid to my mind 
‘Jeromiah and Isaiah and the rest of them were just as 
‘good men as Solomon, though they may not have had 
“ail his gifts, And itis very true that a man is not 
meant to live alone—much less a woman. Your poor pa 
often talks about what he shall do when you are married, 
and gets an te low over i¢.. And, for my own part, I feel 
‘so lost at times without poor Mr. Williams that I don’t 
hardly know where to turn nor what todo. Ladies do 

et so dreadfully imposed upon. You wouldn't belieye 

lie money I’ve lost through not having proper advice. 
And as for traveling on the Continent, I wouldn't do it 
without a gentleman—not after the rudeness and ex- 
tortion I'met with last time—no, not for anything you 
eould offer me,” 
' “Papa knows allabont money matters,” remarked 
Tinda; “and he has traveled a great deal. I dare say 
you will find him yery useful abroad.” 


Linda knew that she was behaving very badly; and 
the knowledge was a comfort to her, as 1 dare say it 
sometimes is to the best of us. It was more with cruel 
Destiny than with, Mrs. Willigms that she was angry; 
but destiny is imperyious to mortal attacks; and here 
was a fat woman who,,as the instrument of fate, per- 
jnaps deserved. some hard words, and at whom it was a 
rallstand a solace.to be able to snap. 

‘But Mrs. Williams, in geneval-vast, warm, and smiling, 
like the South Pacific, was also, like that tranquil ocean, 
subject to sudden and violent tornadoes of wrath, | Lin- 
da’s last speech stirred up one of these, and, to the 
great astonishment ef the culprit, the offended lady 
started up trom her chair, brandished her hand-screen 
in a fury, and broke out with: 


“«\Hlow dare you speak so to mé, miiss? How dare 
you insult meso? What dol gain by marrying your 
father? _ wer me that! you know that he 
comes tomé a poor man, and that Ishall make him a 
rich one? For not one penny of your money will I 
have! And’ you will please to make arrangements for 
findings home for yourself, for into my house you do 
not come; nor will i come into yours, No! Iwill not 


“Tam sure I don’t want to distress you, Linda,” she | 
began. hesitatingly;. ‘‘ butif the thing is tobe; we can’t | 


have my girls spoiled by associating with you, you im- 
pertinent, sirified, ill-tempered little’—— 

“ Really, Mre. Williams’'—— said Linda. 

“Oh, don’t smile at me in that superior way. 
not afraid of you, my young lady, though you have an 
earl for your uncle and go about with lords and ladies. 
Your father thinks me good enough to enter his family, 
and I suppose he is as good a judge as you; ‘though if 
Thad known how I should be received in this house, 
goodness knows whether I should have accepted him. 
And a step-father is no pleasanter than a step-mother, 
let ‘me tell you; ‘and yét my dear girls haven't given 
me a cross word or look about it, bless them! And 
most unkind if isof you, Linda, I must say—most un- 
kind and cr—cruel'! Oh !—hoo !—hoo!” 

Down flops Mrs. Williams upon the sofa in a storm 
of noisy sobs; out comes her patchouli-scented handker- 
chief to stem the flood of easily flowing tears that well 
dover her eyés, escapé down her cheeks, and patter upon 
her poor violet silk lap. After the storm the rain, and 
presently the sufishine again, Mrs. Williams’ wrath 
has already passed away and left her deeply, bitterly 
ashamed of her vulgarity. Poor, fat, kind-hearted mor- 
tal, to whom it is forbidden to be otherwise than ridi- 
culous éven at the most pathetic moments! It would 
require a harder heart than. Linda’s to bear malice 
against her as she apprehensively lifts up a flushed and 
tear-stained countenance, gasping out, 

“Oh, my dear, What have T been a-saying? I’m that 
upset aud worried that I'm not answerable for my 
words—I'm ‘not, indeed: ‘Overlook it for this once, my 
dear, and I'll never break out so again.” 

“It was all my fault; Mrs, Williams,” says Linda, 
feeling a good deal ashamed of herself. “I was very 
disagreeable. I, also, am a little upset to-day: Let us 
forgive one another and make friends again.” 

Whereupon Linda is kissed and wept over, and bears 
her burden with meekness, admitting to -herself that 
her future step-mother is a good woman in her way. 
Nevertheless, she is more than ever convinced that the 
sume house will never be able to hold her and ‘the Wil- 
liams family. 

And mow, behold! before the tears are well dry on 
Mrs. Williams” cheeks, the door is flung open, and in 
walks Lord Keswick, looking rather. grayer than is his 
wont. At the sight of him Mrs. Williams hastily rises 
and takes her leave. 

“T shall see you again to-morrow, my dear,’ she re- 
marks, encouragingly, as she rustles away. 


CHAPTER XVIII, 
LORD KESWIOK'S COURTSHIP. 


Mrs, WILLrAMs thought she had given proof of some 
tact and savoir faire in taking her leave so precipitately 
upon Lord Keswick’s entrance} but if’ she could haye 
read the secret thoughts of the two peoplé whom she 
had thus’ considerately left to themselves, she would 
have made the surprising discovery that each of them 
unfeignedly regretted her abrupt departure. r 

Both of them would gladly have had a few more min- 


utes of breathing-time, for they both knew that @ crisis |. 


in their lives was imminent, \ Lord Keswick had nerved 
himself for the declaration of a proposal of which he 
was more than half ashamed ; but he had mot yet had 
time to decide. upon the manner in which his offer 
might most fittingly be made; and Linda, who had di- 
yined. the young man’s errand the first moment she 
had seen his grave face, desired nothing more ardently 
than that she might be. enabled to stave off the inevi- 
table moment at least for another twenty-four hours. 


The day beforeshe would have received Lord Kes- 
wick's advances: with perfect composure, and would 
have refused him so kindly and prettily, that his feel- 
ings could scarcely have been hurt, whatever his disap- 
pointment might have’ been. Constant practice had 
taught her the art of saying “No” without difficulty, 
and ‘with’ infinitely more ‘eo than she had dis- 
played when honest Herr Von Oberndorf had made his 
avowal to: hera year ago, But the world was all changed 
since yesterday. 


Linda, to use an expression which, we may be sure, 
would never havé occurred to so well-brought-up a 
young lady, was “ between the devil and the deep sea ;”’ 
and, looking upon Lord Keswick in the light of which- 
ever of the above alternatives may appear most appro- 
priate to fhe redder; she had already begun, in a dnil, 
indifferent way, to\doubt whether it might not be best 
for her to give him a favorable reply. As yet, however, 
she was undecided, and could not make up her mind 
either to dismiss or retain him, 


In this waveting frame of mind she dashed hurriedly 
into conversation, thinking “‘ Perhaps somebody 
will come in presently, fadt shall get rid of him.” 


“We were at the opera last night,” she began, seizing 
upon the first topic that suggested itself toher. “Patti 
was singing divinely. Did you ever hear her in ‘Don 
Pasquale ?’ I think it is one of her best parts.” 

“‘T dare say I have,” answered Lord Keswick, absently, 
“I don't know much about music, though. You went 
with my mother, didn’t you?’ : 

“Yes. How Seelprsisty it must be'to sing, night after 

Hit in this’ stifling weather! And yet how beau- 
: is she does it! And how fresh and young she 
ooks |" 

“Who? Patti? Ah, but look at the pay she gets.” 

“Yes ; but that wouldn't preyent her from lookin, 

80, I suppose it is the excitemen’ 


fagged if she were 

tha aig her up.” 
Lori Keswick did not know much about: prime donne, 
pn excitement wore off after the 


but he should th Y ’ 
first year or two, an ¢ the work must be no end 


ni 
ti 


of a bore when you knew all the airs and had ‘got sick 
of them, you know,” 
haust the subject, 


Which seemed pretty well to ex- 


Tm) 


} 


else | 


- amused smile on her lips. 


After this an apparently troublesome, obstruction in 
his lordship’s throat made it so evident that he had 
some serious statement to make that Linds hastened to 
say something else—no matter what—before he should 
have time to begin, 

“We went on to Lady Crowder’s after the opera,” she 
resumed. “Why were you not there? Yon did not 
lose much, though ; it was. very hot and very dull. Are: 
you going to the Duchess of Cirencester’s ball to-mor- 
row Of course you. will be at your) mother's on 
Thursday ?’” 

“That,” said Keswick, slowly, ‘‘ will depend princi- 
pally upon you.” 

“ How flattering !” said Linda, with a little nervous. 
laugh, “I. shall certainly. be:there if that/is any 
inducement to you.” lw 

“I didn’t mean that, I, meant that my going to 
balls for the rest of this season will depend upon what 
answer you make to—something I have got to say to 
you,’ 


There was no é¢vading that. Linda leaned back in. 
her chair and: hardened her heart. 

Lord Keswick was a successful rider, but many peo- 
ple denied that he was a good one. He was. reckless, 
they said, and a bad judge of pace—which was certainly 
true. A fence, in his eyes, was simply an obstacle to. 
be surmounted, and he never thought of asking him- 
self what his horse’s powers were,but rode straight atit, 
and, by luck or by pluck, generally contrived'to scram- 
ble over. With moral as well as material difficulties it 
was his habit to pursue the same'simple plan. In the 
present instance he felt that hehad an awkward task 
before him, and had no notion how to set about it; but 
he knew that, before he had done speaking, he should, 
by some means or othcr, have left the obstacle behind 
him; and that, after all, was the essential thing. So he 
settled himself in .his chair, fixed his eyes upon 
Linda's face, and began, in asteady, unmodulated voice: 

“I dare say you: know, Miss Howard, what I am going, 
tosay. Of course you must have understood that I 
shouldn’t have been coming here as often as I have, 
and sending: you flowers and all that, unless I had 
meant to ask you, some day, to—to—in ‘short, to honor 
meé by becoming my wife. Now, I’m not much of a 
fellow for lové and romance and that kindof ‘thing. I 
don't believe in it and I don’t pretend to feel it; 1 
do like you better than anybody else I know, andI 
would:much rather marry you than any girl I ever 
saw, Only, what I wanted to say was, that if you had 
been poor [ shouldn’t have asked you. I must marry a 
girl with money; my: people insist~upon it, and, im: 
fact, lcan’t help it. I thought Lought to tell you that 
before you gaye me your answer, because I can’t bring 
myself to be such as your—as some fellows. Now, l'ye 
told you the honest truth: If you take me, I’ll do all I 
can. to make'you happy; and I think we should be 
happy, )because we get’ on so well together—always 
have. But thatis for you to judge of.” 

And Lord Keswick, having taken his fence’like aman, 
drew 4 long breath of satisfaction. 

Linda contemplated him silently for a'time, with an. 
“Thatis-a very funny way 
of. making @ proposal, ’do you. know,” she said at 
length. 

“JT. did it very badly, I know; but I had totell the 
whole truth,’”’ aaid Lord Keswick, much more at his 
ease now that he had discharged his duty, 

“Anditis so difficult to tell the -whole ‘truth, isn’t 
it? Sometimes it is morally impossible—and perhaps 
that is just as well.” 

“But.one feels,the better for having told it, said the 
young man, still glowing with conscious probity. 

“Doesone? But perhaps one does not ays feel the 
better for having it'told to one. . There fs that to be 
considered, you see,in advocating a system of unre- 
served openness of speech,” 

“ But I wasn’t advocating any system,that I know of,’” 
said Lord Keswick, innocently. ; 

“I thought you were) Didn't you say that people 
ought always to tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but.the truth—or something to that effect? 
Now,I don’t believe society could hold together for 
a day without white lies.” 


It began to strike Lord Keswick that the lady was wan- 
dering rather far from the immediate question in hand, 
and that this discussion as to the iuherent value of 
truth was a mere pretext for evading more personal 
matters. 

“ Perliaps not,”” he said, ‘In the meantime, may I 
remind you that lam waiting for my answer ?”’ 

“Your answer? I wonder what answer you ex- 
pect ?’’ 

“I don’t expect anything ; Llonly hope,’’ said Lord 
Keswick, trying to look humble. 

“You must be ofa yery sanguine disposition if you 
hope fora favorable answer after such a cynical de- 
claration. But perhaps, after all, it isa refusal you 
hope for.” 

“You know itis not,” said Lord Keswick. ‘‘ And ft 
don’t think it is quite fair to langh at me, Miss Howard. 
You would not have laughed if I had told lies, and gone 
down on my knees, and sworn that I loved you. I 


| would not ask you to marry me under false pre 


but everybody knows that it isnot always love matches 
that turn out best in the long run; andI thought 
perhaps you might with me that we could 
very happy together without having what hp might 
call a romantic attachment, don’t you know ?” 

oe be so. And now you want my answer.” 

“If you please.” ‘ 


“What can you expect me to say? Hereis your 
according to your own showing: ‘I don’t care a 
for you, nor you forme; but as you havea ne, 
which I do care for a good deal, and as I have no objec- 
tion to you individually, I shall be very well it 


you will consent to marry me,’ Well, that is vi did 
and business-like, ; 


if it is not ularly q 
But, a8 it seems to be adres ab Wetec to pet love 
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altogether out of the question, Imay naturally ask 

you whatis to be my return for the money which has 
tempted you to make this kind offer? “You would 
make me #viscountess, itis true; but it so happens 
that. I do not eare about being’ a viscountess, or a 
countess either—or a marchioness, oreven a duchess. 
I am not ‘sufficiently English to worship titles; and 
since [have been in London I have seen more than one 
duchess who did not séém tome what I should call a 
lady. Idon’t wanta title, I have found out that my 
money willtaké mio into the best society you haye ; 
and, besides that, Iam not at all sure that Ihave any 
great love for the best society. So you see you are 
proposing a bargain to me which would-be all to your 
own advantage.” .° : 

“Oh, if'you put it-in that way’’—said Lord Kes- 
wick, looking rather disgusted. 

“In what way would! you like mé to put it?.T 
thought we were tobe perfectly truthful, and dismiss 
all pretense and hypocrisy, and so forth.” 

“Yes ; but'’—— 

“ But candor hag itelimits, Iunderatand, andI quite 
agree with you. I told youjustnow, yowknow, that 
it is pleasanter to tell the truth than to hear it. Ifyou 
had asked. moeito marry youin» the ordinary way, per- 
haps I should have been able to give you an ordinary 
answer ;, but you would go in for being eccentric, and 
now. that J answer you according to: your eccentricity 
you think me yery ill-mannered.” 

“Oh no,” protested. Lord Keswick. ‘Please don't 
suppose that I meant toimply that.. But I don't want 
you to think that Iwas merely trying to make.a bar- 
gain with youeither.”’ 

» Yet his conscience told him that that was precisely 
the thing that he was endeavoring to do, and thisinailo 
him uneasy; for he had. generous: instincts; and did 
not like the idea of overreaching anybody. He:had al- 
ways been given to understand that a viscount'scoronet 
was worth a good deal of certain. people’s money ; but 
if Miss. Howard really didn't think so—why; then, of 
course, there was nothing more tobe said) Only he 
did wish she would expressher views moro distinctly ; 
because at present he could not make out whether she 
meant to aceept or to refuse him. 

He would haye been nota little surprised to hear 
thatthe lady herself was,in astate of similar uncer- 
tainty;) but soit wasy Linda’s mind was in achaos of 
doubt, perplexity and misery,amidst which two things 
only seemed clear and certain—that her father wished 

to getrid of her, and thatshe would never live under 
the same.roof with Mrs. Williams: \Being thus so re- 
jected,and forlorn, she could; not; on the spur of the 
moment; bring herself either'to welcome or send away 
this good-natured, selfish little mortal, who, with the 
light of truth shining in his clear blue eyes, had prom- 

ised that “‘he would do all he could to make her hap- 

py’ as his wife. So, since she could not take the 

ae by the horns, she went.on trying to evade 
em. 

“Why should you not make a bargain?’’ she asked. 
“ Everybody seems to.do it; and, so long as the bargain 
ds atair one; where is the harm? Papa isigoing to marry 
Mrs. Williams because sho is rich and can give hima 

_ comfortable home; and Mrs. Williams is going to marry 
papa because sho wants somebody to help her with'in- 
vestments and look after her luggage, when slie is tray- 
sling; and. you want to marry me because—unluckily 
for myself—a misguided old man chosé to make moan 
heiress; and’”’—— , 

“ But I say,’’ interrupted Lord Keswick, whose eyes 
had opened in a manner expressive of extreme surprise, 
~isithat really a fact ?, About Mr. Howard, I’ mean.” 

“Oh, yes,’’ said Linda, with amot very successful ag- 
sumption of indifference. “I forgot you had not heard 
of it. Soyou see,” she added, with a faint smile, “I 
should gain something if I married you; after all; be- 
cause I must live somewhere, and I don’t think I could 
bear to live with a step-mother. Besides, they want to 
get rid of me—naturally,’’ iyoiweod 

Her yoico, trembled a little aa she spoke these last 
words, and she rose hastily and began pulling! the dead 
leaves off some flowers which stood: in a a stand beside 
one of the windows.) ; va 

Lord Keswick thought ho understood» something of 

e struggle which was agitating the gisha mind...Some 

ly chivalrous instinct suggested to him, also, that 
At would be ungenerous, to press her further just then. 
‘He got up and drew closer to Linda, who was standing 

th her back towards him. : 

] ‘tet us leave it,open for alcouplé of days, Miss How- 
ard,” he said, gently. «1 would givelyou a lonyer'time, 
only 1.can't, becanse/of:a promise I made this morning. 
‘Think it over, and let me have my answer the day after 
to-morrow. .And L-hopé you: won’tithink worse of me 
than you can help. I.can’t pretend :to be disinterested 
= jou know. that; but I swear, L would. never have 
Tike you to marry mo if I hadn't been—well—very 
fond of you, and if Thadn’t really believed that we could 
‘be happy together. Now, I won't say another word, 
except to remind you that there are heaps of better 
fellows than I who would be only too glad to give you 


ahome if you wanted one. I mean, you mustn't let 
yourself be driven into accepting me by mere dréad of 
your stepmother, Good-bye.” — ; 
RAL Ries erg Keswick,” said Linda, strotching 
out) 


hand, but keeping her facoayerted, ‘You are 


the reat of our lives together.or 
broken hearts, will there; which- 


bat Lor, sawick saw that hee eyes 
in tears. ay were yery Pp ¥ eyes 
|; and there, was, a look in them 


_know.. Mrs. Williams is not so bad as she seems, 


which somehow. increased the uncomfortable feeling of 
self-contempt with which this conacientious young man 
had been afflicted ever since Mr, Howard’s visit to him 


in the morning. He went his way silently; and as he | 


strolled, in the sunshine, across the brown grass. of 
Hyde Park he marveled more than once how it was that 
he had escaped falling in loye with Miss Linda. Possi- 
bly he et gh haye 
thought, if she had not been so rich, and if he had not 
been ordered to marry her. 

Linda, when she was alone again, threw herself upon 
8 sofa, covered her face with her hands, and cried a 
little, But she was too feverish and excited to give 
way to her feelings for long. She rang the bell present- 
ly and ordered the carriage; and as soon as it was ready 
droye to Lord Sturdham’s house in Bruton Street, 

“Yes, Lady Sturdham was at home,” the butler said, 
in answer to. her inquiry, but she was not yery well. 
He would ask whether she was able to receive visitors. 

“Oh, Tam sure she. will see me,” said Linda, getting 
out of the carriage, and passing through the hall door, 
without paying any regard to the man’s reproving ob- 
servation of “Her ladyship is very far from well, 
ma’am.” 

She ran. lightly up stairs, and entered the darkened 
drawing-room. 

“Linda, my dear, is it you ?” asked Lady Sturdham’s 
voice, faintly, from the other end of the room. 


“Yes, Aunt Selina,” answered Linda., And) asher 
eyes became accustomed to the half-light she discovered 
the inyalid stretched upon a couch, with a novel in her 
hand anda bottle of smelling-salts at her side, and ad- 
yanced towards her. /“ Lam yery sorry to disturb, you, 
aunt,’’ shecontinued; “ but Lwanted particularly:tosee 
you for a few minutes, Are you feeling too.ill to talk 
to me?” 

“Oh, no, my dear,’’ answered Lady Sturdham, a little 
plaintively. “I have one of my bad headaches,: but it 
is of no consequence, Youdonot come, to see me so 
often that I can afford to.sendyou away when you, do 
pay me a visit. Sitdown here: .I know you will excuse 
my getting up; every movement is a torture to me, 
You have, something particular to/tell me, you say?” 

“Yes, aunt,” replied Linda, briefly... “Papa: is going 
to be married to Mrs; Williams;”’ 

Lady Sturdham raised her delicate white hands’ and 
let them fall again, with a movement indicative rather 
of sorrowful protest than of surprise. - 


“My poor child!" she ejaculated. ‘I foresaw this 
from the first. How very, very shocking! And at his 
age, too! Ah, dear, dear mé! But I foresaw it from 
the first ; I always knew how it, would end.” 


Lady Sturdham’s melancholy satisfaction at the re- 
membrance of her. prescience, did mot seem to be 
participated in by her niece. 

“Ofcourse papa is quite right to marry if he wishes 
it,”’ she said, rather sharply. 

“Yes, yea; we cannot dispute his right to please 
himself; there.is no law to prevent old men with 

rown-up daughters, from. marrying) again,'’ agreed 

ady Sturdham, ina tone which seemed to imply that 
the absence of such a, prohibition from the statute- 
book was, in her opinion, asubject for regret... “ But it 
will bea terrible trial for you, my poor dear, to see 
that—that person in your dear mother’s place.” 


“T never knew my mothér,” replied Linda. “It is 
my place that Mrs. Williamsis going to take, Papaand 
Thave been everything to each ‘other all my life. I 
have kept house for him, and looked after his clothes, 
and kept his accounts, ever'since I was quite » little 
thing ; and [know all his ways and fancies so well that 
Ican'ttlink any one else will ever be able’ to under- 
stand him as I do. “But that is all over now. She 
paused a moment, for her lips, were. quivering agdin, 
and she did not wish to break down. Then sheresumed 
more:cheerfully ; ‘“L have no. business to canes I 

uit 
it would be-hopeless for me to.attempt to be friendly 
with her; and I thinkshe herself sees that.” ) 

Lady Sturdham) took, Linda's hand jand patted i 
kindly... ‘Perhaps it will not befor long,’’ she said. 

“My living with Mrs. Williams, do you ‘mean? It 
need not be at all, unless I like. Lord Keawick pro- 
posed to me this afternoon,” 


Lady Sturdham forgot all about her headache. . She 

whisked her little feet off, the sofa; and bending forward, 
clasped both her niece’s handsjas she cried, ““My dear- 
est Lindal, Lamso very, very.gladt” 
. Why, should you be.so glad, aunt?” asked Linda, 
similing,a little sadly..,.‘Is it such a, very)great honor 
to receive an offer from Lord Keswick? Ididnot say I 
had accepted him.”* ; 

Straightway Lady Sturdham’s forehead became:puck- 
ered into. anxious, lines.. “Oh, Linda” she, gasped, 
“surely you haye not—you cannot have ’”—— 

“*Refused him? No, I had not that audacity. But 
I have not accepted him either, and I don’t know 
whether Dever shall do so or not. Tcan’t make up my 
mind, aunt, and I thought perhaps you could help me. 
You see Llike him very much, and Tany sure he would 
be kind to me—he is such’ an honest,’ simple little 
fellow’; ‘but T don't=T don't love him, aunt.” 


“T ‘am sure you ‘don’t, my dear,”. answered. Lady 
Sturdham, primly. . Eyer since I haye known you I 
have felt pate certain that. you were not the sort of 
girl to indulge in sentiments of that kind. . Nowadays 
girls are so terribly independent and strong-minded 
that I often think it will end by their proposing to the 
men inStead of waiting till they are, asked—I do really. 
But I remember that my dear mother used to say that 
no lady should ever permit herself to feel, anything 
more t a, friendly dnbarenty in @,gentleman, till she 
was engaged to him; and as for love, that, I think, 
onght to come Aetna! e,not before it, Just think, 
my dear, what 8 dr 1 thing it wonl he ita young 
lady were to—to fall in love with @ gentleman who did 
not care for her |" a, food 


een guilty of that weakness, he | 


Rt, suppose she couldn't: help, herselt?’" Linda sug- 
ested. > owihs 

ao Indelicacy is a thing which every lady ought to be 
able to avoid,” replied Lady Sturdham.with some 
severity “But we need not discuss that question. 
If you are afraid to accept Lord Keswick, because you 
think you only ‘like him very much,’ I can. assure you 
that you need hesitate no longer. 2Indeed,,it would 
be very wrong to do so.” ; 

“ Well, let us consider. that objection disposed of,” 
said Linda, with a short, intpatient sigh. “* Builthere 
is another one, He does not love me.”’ 

“Oh, Linda, Linda,” said Lady Sturdham, shaking 
her gray. curls with old-fashioned archness, “how can 
you tell that?” 

“Only by his own.confession. In fact be took a good 
deal of trouble,to convince me that he was entirely free 
from any romantic. feeling towards me, and that he 
would never have proposed to meif I had not happened 
to be rich. » You look incredulous, Aunt Selina, but 
perhaps the world has changed since you were young. 
The simple truth is that Lord Keswick wants money, 
and believes that I want a title, So, ag neither of us 
hates the other, he thinks weshonld get on very well 
together as husband and wife. That is exactly what he 
said. And TI was very glad that he was generous enough 
to tell the truth,” 

Lady Sturdham was one of the best-intentioned wo- 
men breathing. She said her prayers and read her 
Bible morning and evening, and honestly believed her- 
self. to bé a follower of the precepts.contained in the 
Néw Testament. Notfor worlds would.she have coun- 
seled a fellow creature to commit a sinful action. Yet 
she made the following astounding reply: , —_ 

“From what you tell me, my dear, I am inclined to 


| think that Lord Keswick has behaved most nobly. 


No man can be wholly indifferent to eighteen thousand 
a year, though no doubt many a one would pretend to 
be so, “His ‘having alluded to yotir fortune quite cop- 
vinces me that he is a young man of high prificiples 
and’ sénsitivé honor. I haye long hoped that some- 
thing’ might ‘come ont of your Pi with him, 
and now I am satisfied that your future life will be a 
happy one.” She added, by way of clinching the mat- 
ter, “James thinks so too.” ; . 


After that Linda gaye up all hope of her aunt. She 
only said, wistfully, ‘I wish Uncle Jim were at home,” 


“He has gone down to the country fora week,’my 
dear, You, know one of our county members died the 
other day, and James wishes.to be on’the spot, in order 
to support tlie new candidate; for those dreadful Radi- 
cals have determined in the: most foolish and useless 
way to contest the seat. But if he were here,I am 
sure he would advise. you just asT have done, He has 
a very high opinion of Lord Keswick." = 

‘‘And when does he come back ?’’ 3 

“Not for four or five days, certainly; but ltmay be 
longer.” teas ? 

“ And Thave to give Lord Keswick ‘an answer within 
forty-eight hours. TI should’ haye liked to haye asked 
Unele Jim what he thought about it’; but perhaps, as 
you say, he would have advised me as eyeryore else 
seems inélined to do} and perhaps, if he had recom- 
mended mo to rémain single, I should not have taken 
his advice, or if I had taken it I should haye'regretted 
it afterward! So it does not much matter. I think I 
will write to Lord Keswick at once, and tell him that 
it is all settled. There is no objectin putting it off 
another day. Good-bye, aunt. I am’ glad ‘you are 
pleased with my news.” ‘ ; 

So Lady Sturdham kisséd Linda and patted heron the 
shoulder, and bade her good-bye’ with ‘a ‘contented 
heart, thanking heaven that her niece was about to 
escape from the dangerous influence of Mr. Howard, 
and to enter a family whose position in society was be- 
yond question. t% hie, 

And Linda, as she was driven homeward through the 
crowded streets, almost persuaded herself that she was 
@lad that Lord Sturdham had happened to be away. 
Uncle Jim’s ideas upon the subject. of love before or 
after marriage might not, she thought, have altogether 
coincided with those of Lady Sturdham’s date mother, 
and, he might haye, asked questions and expressed 
opinions which could ‘only have resulted in. unsettling 
his niece’s mind and disposing, her to think ill of what, 
upon the whole, was no doubt a very excellent arrange- 
ment, “Papa wishes, it,” thought Linda, ‘and so do 
Lord and Lady Grassmere, and Aunt Selina, and Mrs. 
Williams and Lord Keswick ; and the rest of the world 
(inchiding myself, I think) does not. care, a rush one 
way or the other, Some péople will be rejoiced at my 
consent, and nobody will be hurt by it. I musé tell 
Ada ‘Tower ; and when sho, next writes, to Mr. Main- 
wairing She can inform him that his itera ates haye 
been realized, and that T have married a * big swell '"— 
foram going to do 80.” q ag 

The carriage “had stopped before the big house in 
Laneaster Gate now. 4 ‘ ; 

“Horrid old house | “‘murthured Linda, apostrophiz- 
ing that'eligible family mansion as ’she sat in'the cir 
fiage waiting for the door to be opened.’ “‘ How I'hate 
you! And what an’ utter delusion and pia ec 
ment you have been! I suppose I'shall soon be ablé 
to sell you now and see! the last of you. /Itis to be 
hoped ‘that Lord Keswick/will,not want to live here, 
for nothing on earth,would/induce, me/to consent to 
that.” Wo est rire 4 

Then she went up-stairs to the drawing-room) and 
seating herself before, her davenport, wrote swiftly 
and without hesitation, the following note, whieh Lord 
Keswick,duly found on his plate the next. morming at 
‘breakfast time : ’ 7 eda 


3 __ 250, Lancaster Gate, Tuy, 1801. 

“My pear Lorp Keswicx,—I have been thinking 
over your proposition since, you left, this afternoon, 
and J really see no reason why Lshould keep you wait- 
ing any longer for my reply to ity, I have up my 
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‘a1 


mind, now ;that.)it shall. be as» you, wish, and, 
dare say it will all turn out happily. At, all, eyents, 
it is.a good. thing that we start; without any.mis- 
understanding, and that neither of us will expect any- 
thing more than friendliness and perhaps occasional 


“forbearance from the other. As wé shall have plenty 


of Monéy, We shall: not be obliged to see too much of 
ofe another. “Lfancy it is livingin a small house that 
causes a good many of the quarrels between married 
People. ; ; 

“D suppose: I shall see you at the duchess’s. We 
can have.a talk then,if itis mecessary ; but I.don’t 
know that: there is anything more to be said. Believe 
moelvery'truly yours, 

“Lrypa Howarp.” 


Linda read over this artless composition with some 
satisfaction. It appeared to her to be business-like and 
to the point, and to‘express. happily the complete in- 
difference which she felt towards her suitor, and which 
she thought he ought to be fully made aware of. 
But Lord Keswick smiled lightly when, he perused it, 
and muttered under his breath, ‘Poor little girl!’ 
Ho fancied that she had been atrifle piqued by his 
candor, and that a slight flavor of romance thrown into 
his wooing would not haye displeased her so much as 
her words seemed to.imply. But there, was time 
enough yet for that kind of thing, he said,to himself, 
ag he thrust Linda’s note into his pocket, and set to 
work with a fine appetite upon his. deviled kidneys. 
He was in a state of high good-humor and seif-satisfac- 
tion. He had successfully accomplished his appointed 
Seekand that in a most.direct, and honorable manner. 
He had gained a charming wife and handsome fortune, 
and it, now.only, remained for, him to hasten to Bel- 
grave Square, and receive the blessing of his affectionate 
and grateful, parents. 

The amount of gratification experienced by various 
deservitig pérsons upon the announcement of Lord Kes- 
wick’s' engagement should have gone far towards con- 
soling the betrothed couple for what both of them per- 
haps donsidéredas’in some sort a personal sacrifice. 
‘There was joy in the house of Williams and thankful- 
mess in the house of Grassmere. Lady Sturdham, in 
her gladness went ect ord off to Hunt & RKoskell's 
and purehased a beautiful pearl necklace, which she 
dispatched to ‘her dear Linda, “with fond love and 
every good wish from her old Auntie.’’ As for Mr. 
Ho , he tripped down to his elubowith the light 
hearf and buoyant mien of youth; and chancing to 
meet Mr. Deane at the’ top of St.. James's Street, ‘he 
confided, i him the good.news, clapping him,upon 
the shoulder, with a foree and joviality which greatly 
discom posed that very respectable gentleman. 

“Come and dine with us, Deane, my boy,” said. the 
proud father, ‘(and we'll drink happiness to the young 
couple before you set to work upon your confounded 
perchmenis and settlements. I am thoroughly satis- 

ed with the match, Deane—thoroughly satisfied.” __ 

“ And so, I hope, is Miss Howard,” Mr, Deane replied. 
“Whatever makes her happy will make her friends 
happy too, I'am sure.” : 

As far. as apperances went, there was no reason to 
doubt Miss Howard's happiness: At Lady Grassmere's 
ball, which took place a few days after the engagement 
had been publicly announced, it was generally observed 
that the young heiress was looking, even prettier than 
usual, and that she talked, danced, and laughed with 
more sntaion than she generally exhibited. To be 
sure, she not seem to haye much to say to her fiance, 
nor he toher ; but that might reasonably be attributed 
to anatural feeling of modesty ; and, as Lady, Sturd- 
ham remarked,,“‘dear Linda was never of an over-de- 
amonstrative turn.” 


CHAPTER. XIX, 
AT SOUTHAMPTON. 


A rise schooner-yacht was bowling merrily across 
the blue’ dancing wayes of the Solent, heeling over un- 
der a fresh westerly breeze; which sent her on her way 
ata fost niné knots'an hour. ‘There were only three 
people besides the helmsman in the after-part of the 
vessel; an ‘elderly gentleman, in elaborately correct 
yachting Costume, who, with his legs very wide apart, 
and iia tiandly in the pockets of his jacket, was endeay- 
oring'to look ds if he was qnite: aécustomed to ‘balanc- 
ing, himself upon; a heaving slope as steep as’ the 
roof of a-house ;» a fair-complexioned'young man, wlio 
was lying tull-length wpon the white deck; face down: 
ward, perusing a, sporting paper; anda young gir),who 
had established herself upon a pile of rugs, and .cush= 
ions in the stern, and wags dreamily watching the fly- 
ing water as if dashed fromthe side anddoamed away to 
leeward. | 

The yachtwas the Swallow;a two-hundred-ton schoon- 
er, the property of Lord Grassmere, who, having gone 
in for nautical persuits,in his youth, as he had done for 
most expensive amusements, had kept on his yacht 
Tong ater he had ceased to care about the. sea, just,as 
he continued to entertain his friends at Ascot long 
after their society. had become. a heayy burden to, him, 
and for equally good reasons. | 

‘The, London season was a thing of the~-past;. the 
Goodwood races were over, and so also was the Squad- 
ron ta, from which the Swallow was mow return- 
ing.’ dand Lady Grassmere were at Homburg, re- 
erni t jaded systems) by a course of ‘mineral 
waters andearly hours ; aud.thus it. had come about 
that Lond. Reams k, having tile father's yacht at his dis- 
posal, had _preyailed on Miss Howard to rum down to 

Jowes with him for a week, taking her fatherwith her 
bo Sid tay . L 

t week was the pleasantest that had fallen to Linda’s 

lot since she had become a rich, young FOr B en The 

froslt bracing sea-air did her good, and seemed to blow. 


away all the worries and troubles that had vexed her 
little head so terribly.of late: ;.There were no: fine la- 
dies, no unmanageable servants, and no morning visi- 
tors on board the trim ship that lay at anchor off Cowes, 
and rose and fell so gently and slumberously with, the 
slow swell of the summer sea; andif there was an. un- 
ayoidable fiance there, he was the most accommodating 
and considerate of fiances, and never thought.of )exer- 
cising the authority or claiming the privileges which, 


43 some people might haye thought, belonged to his | 


position. 


It was a delightful, lazy time; a brief—only too brief 
—parenthesis, during which the past and the future 
might be altogether pushed out of one’s life and all 
disturbing thoughts dismissed: A time when. present 
existence, and blue sky and sea, and sunshine and brin. 
breezes were enough, and when idleness passed away 
the hours as easily. as, and far more agreeably than, oc- 
cupation, . Every day the racing yachts spread their 
great white wings and came tearing past the Swallow as 
she lay at anchor, looking, to inexperienced eyes, as if 
the smallest additional. puff of wind must inevitably 
capsize them. With the aid of a pair of field-glasses, 
and the information of the skipper, Linda,soon learned 
to know them all and distinguish the colors. of, their 
tiny racing flags. She and her father and Keswick had 
a daily sweepstakes, into which they put five shillings 
apiece, and the result of which they awaited with in- 
tense anxiéty. 


In the, evenings they played whist_for two-penny 
points and sixpence on the rub, Mr, Howard taking 


dummy, and pretty generally rising up a winner. They | 


got on very happily together, these three, and were on 
excellent terms with one another; which Was scarcely 


surprising, seeing that two of them had’just obtained | 
what they desired, and that the third was tisually con- | 


tented when she had made others so.” 


Never, since the memorable journey from Dresden to 
Londen, had Mr. Howard shown himself so amiable, so 
cheerful, so charmingly playful as at this time. He 
made friends with the crew of the yacht, who thought 
him avery meddling, inquisitive old gentleman; he 
smoked his cigar and talked of nautica 
the captain, who, immediately detecting his igndrance, 
treated him with respectful contempt ; he was familiar 
and.confidential with ‘Keswick; who good-humoredly 
tolerated him ; and he was thotightful and considerate 
in many small ways towards Linda, who was overjoyed 
at these marks of her readmission into, the paternal fa- 
yor. How thankful she was tosee papa-himself again ? 
How gladly did she,hailthe reappearance of certain 
small jokes which, in old days, had been an infallible 
sign of his approbation ; and how willingly did she add 
her contribution to the boisterous outbursts of: merri- 
ment with which the author of these pleasantries was 
in the habit of concluding them! Wealth might be 
mere weariness, and the world a disappointment, and 
existence itself a doubtful blessing, but here at least 
were sunshine and free air, and. a papa pleased with his 
daughter; and for the present was it not wisest to enjay 
these good things, and forget what had passed and 
what was yet to come.? But this condition of philosophic 
beatitude could not last long; and so we find the “ Swal- 
low’’ cleaying the waves atthe mouth of Southampton 
Water, and Miss Howard sitting on deck with a pensive 
countenance, 

“Iam sosorry itis over!’’ she remarked presently, as 
Lord Keswick, who had finished his paper, dragged 
himself on his hands and knees to her side. “It has 
been great fun, hasn’t, it ?’” , 

‘«First-rate!’’ answered the young map, heartily. 
“TL should like to doit all over again.” 

“Ah, that we shall never do.” 

“Oh yes, we shall. We'll come down for this very 
week next year.”” , 

“But papa won't be with us then,” said Linda sadly. 


“Hm! Well, no; Isupposenot. But we’llmake up 
a jolly party somehow or other, I say, what abore it is 
We are going to be married in winter! We might have 
taken the yacht for our wedding-trip, eh ?, It wouldn’t 
haye been halt a bad idea, would it? Get rid of servants, 
and grinning landlords, and all that kind of thing, you 
know. T always think newly married couples look such 
precious fools traveling. don't you ?” 

“We might put off the day till wext spring,” sug- 
gested Linda, calmly, . 

“I don't know what your governor would say to 
that," replied Lord Keswick, not offering any objection 
on his own score, 

‘(Or yours. | No) we must'do as we are bid) atid be 
married on a bleak December morning, at St. James’s, 
Piccadilly, and go to a gigantie’breakfast afterward; and 
have ourhealths proposed and rice thrown at us, and 
fo down to Dover in the rain or snow, and be @readful- 
ly sick crossing the next day. How horrid it will*all 


be}”’ 
“Awful!” assented the future’ bridegroom, with a 
froan, “ Why can’t pedple be married without sending 


tor all their ‘friends and relations to make merry over 
them ? It’s deucedd bad taste. By-the-bye, Linda, whére 
on earth are we to gofor the honey-moon? Must go 
abroad, I suppose ?» What do you think of Italy?" 


* Oh, I don’t know,” said Linda. with sudden impa- 
tience. “Don’t let us talk aboutit any more. Do you 
see that big steamer catching us up? I wonder where 
she is from ?”” a) ‘ t 

_ ‘What do ‘you suppose that steamer is, Dawkins?” 
asked Lord Keswick of the captain, who was’ steering. © 

“One of them American liners, my Jord—North Ger- 
man Lloyd, I expect,’’ answered Dawkins, glancing over 


his shoulder at the hugh black mass which was rapidly 
drawing nearer. ‘Linda took up. a pair of. feld-glasses 
and scanned the deck of the steamer. ‘There. seem to 
be 8, great many people..on ”” she ‘ked care- 


lessly, ag she turned to take a last foonshiewen, now 
growing indistinguishable in the, distance... gly ging 


“If the. glaases had been, s ori 1 
them rin aoe she ie rt almost aye distin. 


matters with | 


guished the features af s tall, brown-bearded man who 
was leaning over the taffrail of the inward bound 
steamer, and who was admiring the lines of the,‘ Swal- 
low ”' without feeling any special interest as to her oc- 
cupants. He stood smoking his cigar, and kept his 
eyes fixed upon the yacht long after she had dropped 
astern, though he. had ceased -to think about her, and 
indeed no longer saw her, A fellow-passenger saun- 
tered up to his side, and tollowing the direction of his 
gaze, observed, “ That's a real smart little craft, Mr. 
Mainwairing. Do you know the name of her owner?’ 
* “T can’t say Ido—or even her own Mame. Iam not 
very good at distinguishing one yacht from another.” 


“ Well, sir, I am generally allowed to have a fairly 
good eye for a ship, and Ican ‘tell you that isa mighty 
ae little vessel.. Belongs:to one of your aristocracy, 

ely.” E 

“To an iron-master or a brewer, more ee 
answered Mainwairing, blowing out a cloud of blue 
smoke and watching it evaporate into the air, ‘‘ Those 
are the people who get the good things of the world in 
oped days. Sheis flying the Squadron burgee, though, 

sce,” 

“And do you mean to tell me, sir, that, a man of 
business could not bea member of your Yacht Squad- 
ron.it he felt like it?” 


“Not at all; only he would have tobe balloted for ; 
and the Squadron is more exclusive than other yacht 
clubs.” F 

“TIreckon he would be admitted if he were wealthy 
enough. Wealth, Mr. Mainwairing, will make its way, 
and will not be kept down by prejudice. I belieye the 
in of Europe are, beginning te understand 

his.’ 

“T fancy they have understood it for some time,’’ 
answered Mainwairing. ‘Put money in thy purse,’ 
was considered to be sound advice some centuriés ago ; 
and’as for prejudice; I don’t think you will find that 
there is much remnant of that against commercial men 
in this country.” 


“Well, sir,I hope not. I understand that some of 
your dukes and earls are putting their, sons into trade 
| a8 a profession ; and very wisely.. What does. an aris- 
tocracy without money amount to? Why, it is.no aris- 
tocracy at all and ought to be wiped ont. Money, 
sir, is power, and money rules the world.” : 

“No doubt of it,’’ answered Mainwairing, Ringing the 
end of his cigar overboard; “‘and that makes it the 
more unfortunate that money should often get into 
the wrong hands.” Z 


He moved away, nof caring to pursue the subject 
furthér ; and, contemplating the shores of his native 
land and Netley Hospital looming through the sunn; 
haze, had soon taken up the thread of hig.reflection 
the point at which his American. fellow-passenger had 
caused him to drop it. 


Our friend Mainwairing’s prospects have greatly im- 
proved, from a worldly point of view, since we saw him 
last. Having tired of Canada, he had drifted, in his usual 
aimless manner, fo New Yorkin the beginning of the 
summer, and was hesitating whether to remain, a fow 
months longer in the States or return to Europe, when 
a telegram informed him of the sudden death of his 
elder brother, and besought him to come home. at 
once. He took his passage in the first steamer that had 
a vacant berth, and set sail for the Old Country with 
feelings of a soméwhat mixed nature. 


His brother’s death, which every Dodgy, alee had long 
regarded as a by no means improbab os de 
was not only a real grief to him, but algo a shock. 
was hot a man given to looking far forward; and he 
had always taken it for granted that pret old. Tom 
wouid marry some day or other, and haye a family. 
For himself he had neyer anticipated more than 
his younger son’s portion, with which, and “with 
his collection of violin’, he was, upon the’ whole 
very well contented. But now he perceived—notalto- 
gether with pleasure—that his life must bt a ery 
shape itself in different courses. from those in-whiclr i 
had hitherto run. As, the heir to’a baronetey and a 
large property, something more than the study of mu- 
sic must now occupy liis time; and Mainwairing was 
not very sure that his new duties might not prove a 

at bore. He was not sure either, how far he should 

able to adopt the tastes and pursuits of his father, 
with whom he would now be expected to reside; and 
he soon recollected, with alarm, that one of the first 
things which Sir George would require him to .do 
would be take unto Nimself a wife, lest he also should 
die aud leave no heir behind him. Here was.a prolific 
source of disagreement to start with, for Mainwairing 
had firmly resolved to live and die a bachelor. 


It was characteristic of the man-that he had been a 
couple of days at sea bofore a sudden thought struck 
him which put all other subjects out of his mind for 
the restof his voyage: He remembered ‘that the ob- 
stacles which had’ prevented’ him from declaring his 
love-to Linda Howard a year ‘back were now removed} 
and that in his new position he- might pretend to the 
hand of any heiress in hip ree without laying himselr 
open to'the imputation of ultra-mercenary motives. * 


From that day forth Mainwairing became very rest- 
less and impatient towards the time at which the ship’s 
run during the past four-and-twenty-hours was an* 
nounced. He grumbled outrageously’ when a head- 
wind caused a temp “diminution of spéed; and 
when, owing to a heated bearing, the engines weré 
stopped for a few hours, he abused the captain, the 
crew, the engineers;:and the North German cae 
Go: with such) energy’ and fervor, that he 
treated, for the remainder of the voyage, with that ‘re- 
spect which none but:a man-of ungovernable er 
can command. What if ould be too late? — 
if he should find her 
don?, For I am sorry a 
had made up his mind to call at Lancaster Gate before 


oa F 
& 


going down to his father in Staffordshire. ._He was inja 
fever of anxiety and impatience, ) 

A few weeks earlier, when he had been stire that the 
objéct of his desires was forever out of his reach, he had 
been able to'contemplate, with some approach to resiz- 
nation, the probability of Linda’s marriage ; and had 
even, a8 we now: written @ few careless words to Miss 
Tower with a view to elicit any news there might be to 
be communicated on that subject; but now the idea of 
her becoming the wife of another man was intolerable ; 
and 40 taken up was Mainwairing with the dread ofthis 
catastrophe that he forgot to worry himself with the 
question of whether he himself was likely to find favor 
in hereyes, And, now that he was onthe /point of 
landing in England, his spirits had faHen rather low; 
for, after all, what chance was there of young lady of 
fashion being in London in the second week in August? 


Meanwhile the unconscious Linda was pursuing her 
voyage to Southampton, and in process of time the Swal- 
low sailed past the big steamer as she lay at her moorings 
blowing off steam, while her passengers were hastening 
toget on shore. Linda and her father were due on the 
following day at Beechlands, Lord Sturdham's place,a 
tew’ miles from Southampton, and Lord Keswick was 
to goto London by the afternoon express. Mr. Howard, 
who had business in town, had arranged to accompany 
his future son-in-law, and to return to Southampton 
the next day, Linda being left, for the time, ata hotel. 


“See you seein soon, I suppose?’ Lord Keswick re- 
marked, standing at the door of the smoking-carriage, 
whither his betrothed had accompanied him to bid him 
good-bye. 

“Oh yes, I suppose so,” answered Linda. She added, 
MA some hesitation, ‘Do you wish me to write to 
you?” 

“Oh, thanks,” said Lord Keswick, who had not yet 
given this subject athought. “If you don’t mind—I 
should like it awfully. And you won't criticise my 
spelling when I answer, will you? I’m an awful beg- 
gar to spell badly. I think we ought to correspond,” he 
eontinttied, in a lower tone. “ Not very often, of course 
once & week, or something oo that. But it i the 
P r , you know, ain't it?” 

“rind logied outright. 


“T don't know,” she said ;,““I never was engaged be- 
fore; but I think it would look better if I could tell 
Aunt Selina I had heard from you occasionally. Now 
you must get in, or you will be left behind, Good- 
bye, papa. Good-bye, Lord Keswick.” 


She perched herself upon the step and kissed her 
father; and then héld out her hand to her fiance. And 
indeed no warmer salute than @ shake of the hand had 
as yet been exchanged between these unimpassioned 
young persons. 

The train began to move, and Linda turned and? 
walked slowly away, with a slight feeling of regret at | 

g with her undemotstrative lover. She had got 
to like little Keswick so much better of late. He was 50 
sknple, 80 unaffected and honest, that it would not 
haye been a hard matter even’ to love him ; and Linda 
sométimes thought she would be able to do so—in a 
certain way—when once she had become his wife. It 
is trite that at other times she told herself that sho 
could never marry him, and that she wished she 
were dead. But in her heart she knew that her fate was 
decided ; and she knew, too, that, as mariages de conven- 
ance go, she waa not unfortunate. 

Now, as Linda was passing through the station doors 
with a slow step and a preoccupied mind, a tall gentle- 
man, in # violent hurry, came running up from the op- 
posite direction, and before he could stop himself had | 
nearly run into her arms. | 


“ day! thousand pardons |’ said he, clutching at his | 
hat, siving past the lady whom he. had so nearly | 
upset without looking at her. 


His rapid career was interrupted by a nonchalant 


“Express just gone, sir,” said that functionary, con- 
templating the sky with that exasperating serenity 
which his tribe always display under such circum- 
stances. : 

“The devil!” cried the impetuous gentleman. Theti 
he turned on his heel and exclaimed, “Good gracious 
me !"' the latter ejaculation being prompted ‘by hia 
having caught sight of Linda, who, for her part, had 
recognized a few seconds earlier. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Mainwairing?” said she, with 
all the calmness in the world, And how could he tell 
that her heart was beating as fast as his own? 


He waa patel taken by surprise, and could only 
ejaculate ey; 

“Miss Ho ! Who in the world would have 
thought of seeing you here ?”’ 


“ Why should I not be here ?” she returned, smiling, 
“ I have been to Cowes for the regatta, like everybody 
else, It is you who ought to give some account of 
yourself. n I last heard of you, you were in Can- 
ada, and had no intention of returning to England for 
an indefinite time, What has brought you back, and 
in such a hurry, too ?” 


Mainwairing did not half like this cool greeting. In 
all his imaginary pictures of his entrance into Linda's 
drawing-room at Lancaster Gate—and he had drawn a 
good many such during the idle hours of the voyage— 
she had never behaved herself at all in this way. A 
ee ay of surprise, arhenes of color, a quick move- 
men welcome—surely a man aj unexpected- 

from the other side of the ‘Atlante might count upon 

tmuch Butno! There stood the subject of his 
dreamt, as beautiful: as—na, more beautiful than— 
ever, but as calm and undisturbed as if she had parted 
from him the day before. She wore a dark blue serge 
dreag, he no , Which fitted her admirably, and a 
gray felt hat,round which a white gauze veil was twist- 


| he marched ‘away with his master’s rugs and um- 
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ed. But while he scanned her fair face eagerly and 
silently she drew'the latter appendage down and dis- 
appeared behind it, murmuring something about the 
sun being so scorching. Mainwairing inwardly called 
down malédictions upon the head‘ ot the inventor of 
— vails, as I dare say many another man has done 

efore him and will do again. At this mqment his ser- 
vant came upand informed him that there would be 
another train for London in two hours. Would he go 
by that or wait for the last train, which was a faster 
one? . 
, ‘SL have altered: my mind, Davis,” answered Main- 
wairing; ‘‘I.sha’n’t start till to-morrow. There is a 
hotel somewhere near this, isn’t there?’ 

“ Yes, sir, the Southwestern.” 

“Very well. Get a. room there for me, and unpack 
what I shall want for the night,’ 

“Very good, sir,’’ saitl the man, and withdrew, won- 
dering who the young lady might be who had obvious- 
ly caused this sudden change of plans. He indulged 
himself with a good long stare at her, and muttered, as 


brellas: 
“She's s well-shaped one, anyhow.”’ 


For, tough a cat may look at a king, neither a cat 
nor a ydlet can see through one of those abominable 
‘auze yuils, and the faithful Dayis failed to recognize 
he young lady of Dresden, whose features had been 
sufficiently familiar to him at one time. 


“Which way are you going, Miss Howard?” asked 
Mainwairing, when his valet had departed. ‘May I 
walk with you?’ 


“ Of course,” answered Linda. ‘Papa has gone up to 
London, and will not be back till to-morrow evening. 
I was just wondering what I should do with myself till 
dinnér-time, when you fellfrom the clonds and almost 
knocked me down, I will walk wherever you please, 
and as long as you will put up with my company, for1 
have a hundred things to ask you about. Are you 
ready to be catechized?”’ 


Mainwairing of course professed his willingness to 
gratify Miss Howard's curiosity as faras it lay in his 
poner to do so; and s0 they strolled away down the 

road, quiet street, she putting question after question 
to him about Canada and his life and amusements 
there, and he replying somewhat at random, his 
thoughts being occupied with other matters. 


Southampton is not avery large town, and if you 
walk quietly along the main street with & pleasant 
companion you are apt to find yourself in the open 
country sooner than you would expect. Linda and 
Mainwairing were out among the green fields and 
hedge-rows befure either of them had well perceived 
that they had left the town behind them. By this time 
a good deal of mutual information had been imparted. 
‘The death of Mainwairing's elder brother and Mr. How- 
ard’s engagement to Mrs. Williams had been announced, 
and had elicited such conventional expressions of sym- 
— as are usual on occasions of domestic calamity 

tween people who are scarcely well enough acquaint- 
ed to venture upon a more free declaration of their 
feelings. But not a word had been said about Lord 
Keswick, Why Linda refrained from openly stating 
what could not long remain a secret she hardly knew. 
Several times the confession rose to her. lips, but, for 
some'reason or other, she could not bring herself to 
give utterance to it. She thought perhaps Mainwairin, 
would question her when she told him that she ha 
been to Cowes in Lord Grassmere’s yacht, but he did 
not do so.. He only remarked that he supposed she was 
on intimate terms with all the great people now, and 
asked her whether she still kept her old opinion that 
money was the chief of all blessings. 


“No,” she answered, rather dolefully ; “I was not 
long in changing my mind about that. Do you remem- 
ber the dear old days at Blasewitz, when I played your 
accompaniments, and you used to scold mé for wishing 
to be rich?” ! 


“JT remember eyery day and every hour I spent at 
Blasewitz,” he answeretl: “but I don’t recollect scold- 
ing yon. And you, too, think of old times occasionally, 
do you ?” 

“Oh yes,”’ said Lins. with asigh; ‘and I often wish 
the old times could come back again, But there is no 
use in wishing for impossibilities.’’ 


re So now you. want to be pooragain, Might one ask 
why?” 

“Only; because I was happier when I was poor. I 
can’t tell you exactly why things have gone wrong with | 
me since I haye been rich; but they have, For one 
thing, lam sure Pi. would never have dreamed of 
marrying again if this wretched money had not all 
come tome. He could not bear to be dependent upon 
his daughter; you can easily understand that. And 
then there are so many things that make money a bur- 
den. One feels that one ought to be doing some good 
with it, if one only knew how, instead of using it only 
for luxuries and as a way of getting into society, which 
I don’t a bit care about. Don't you think it is humili- 
ating to be visited by people who are only civil to you 
because you are rich? I k no nation on earth wor- 
ships wealth as the English do.’’ 

“You used to wish to be rich, I remember, because 
you fancied they slighted you on account of your 
poverty. Now,it seems, you don't care whether they 
slight you or not,”’ 

“Not much. I used to think that if ever I became 
& rich woman I would take my revenge upon them by 
refusing to know them} but one can’t do that, and it 
would be hardly worth while if one could. | Mrs, Tower 
came to Co teed me the other day, and made herself 
as fasvinati ‘if she had a'son on the lookout for an 
heiress. ‘And /all the timed she was talking I couldn’t 
help orien) Fy bne evening on the ische Ter- 
rassé, when she turned down the corners of her mouth 
and sniffed at mo, and of how angry I was, and of how 


| but in the presence of t 


very little it signified, after all. AdaiandI Have become 
at friends, you know. I have héard of you some. 
mes from her. You and she are constant corréspon 
dents, are you not?’ > —_ 
“Hardly that,” said Mainwairing. ‘Iam ayery poor 
correspondent at the best of times, but Ada writes to 
me pretty frequently, and, of course, every now and 


| then I have to send her a line or two.” 


“ What a very ungallant speech!” exclaimed, Linda, 
though she was secretly not displeased at hisindifferent 
tone. “I have a great mind to repeat it to: Ada, only, I 
don’t wish to be ill-natured.| You know I used to say 1 
was sure you would end by marrying Ada;, and I am 
not yet convinced thatI was wrong.’ 


“I shall never marry Ada Tower,” said Mainwairing, 


) with a certain solemnity of emphasis, 


“ Are you quite sure of that?’’ A 

“ Quite; and £ will tell you why.” r ot 

He paused as if-he expected some encouragement; bo 
Linda said, ** Why ?”’ 


They were walking on the grass by the side of the 
high-road, which stretched, white, dusty, and solitary, 
before them into thedistance. It was a still, hot after- 
ternoon, and the whole earth seemed drowsy. The 
breeze which had sent the Swallow so swiftly on her 
way in the ape: 3 had given place to a dead calm, and 
there was no sound in the air except a sleepy ‘buzzing 
of insects. Some moss-grown' logs, piled up by the 
way-side, looked as if they had been placed there for the 
— of weary vedestrians, Mainwairing ‘poiited to 
them. : 

“Let us sit down,” he said, “and I Will ‘tell you all 
about it.’’ 

Linda seated herself silently upon the topmost log, 
wondering a little what he was going to tell her, 
Mainwairing took up his position at her feet. ~ 


“T shall not marry Ada Tower,” said he, in a low; 
deliberate yoice, ‘‘because ifI ever marry at all, my 
wife will be—somebody else,’’ t 


Linda, who had raised her veil, would have liked to 
have dropped itagain now, for she felt that she was 
blushing, and she was furious with herself for being so 
silly and school-girlish., What reason had she to blush 
because Mr. Mainwairing had made up his. mind whom 
he was going tomarry? But it would make matters 
worse to hide her face, s0 she said “Yes ?’’ ina perfect- 
ly steady voice, and her color gradually: faded away as 
she waited for him to go,on. Suan 

“Linda,” he said, abruptly, ‘I love you!"’. 


It was not an eloquent avowal; ‘but it had atleast the 
merit of being free from ambiguity. -Linda’s heart 
gave agreat leap. She had one brief flash of joy and 
triumph, and then a cold, sick feeling of despair crept 
over her, and seemed to turn her tostone, She neitler 
stirred nor spoke. : 


Mainwairing started to his feet. He thought she was 
going to faint. ‘‘ What is it?” he‘ asked, in a tone of 
some alarm. ‘Have I frightened you?” ru 


Linda tried to smile. “No,” she said; ‘it is nothing. 
But I had better tell you at-once that I am engaged to 
be married, to Lord Keswick.” moh 


A long silence. Linda looked down, and Mee 
like acriminal. To any one else in the world she woul 
have spoken of her engagement without fear or shame; 

man, who said he loved her, 
and whom she now knew only too well that she had 
loved from the first, she felt as guilty as if this pro- 
jected marriage had been planned by her, instead of b: 
those who hoped to make their profit out of it, anh 
as if she had been faithless to the one who really loved 
her for herself; for it never occurred to her to doubt 
Mainwairing’s disinterestedness. In her distress and 
confusion she almost expected that he would upbraid 
her tor her perfidy; and it was with no small trepida- 
tion that she waited for the effect of her announce- 
ment. But Mainwairing took it more quietly than she 
had expected, vA 


“Don't. distress yourself, Miss Howard,’’ -he., said, 
gently. ‘I know you are too kind not, to be sorry for 
me; but it can’t be helped, and I must try to put a 
brave face uponit. Itis no fault of yours, you know, 
that ie can’t loye me, any more than it is my fault 
that Ican’t help loving you. Goodness knows, I haye 
tried hard enongh !” he added, with a grim 
laugh. 

Linda shot a timid sidelong glance at him. “Why 


did you try?’ she asked. It was: perhaps hardly wise 
of her to interrogate him upon the subject; but the 


| temptation was too strong for her, 


“It was @ question of money,” he anawered, with « 
dreary shrug of his shoulders, “like most other things. 
When TI first knew you, you were poor, and so was I, 
Twas too selfish to give up a great many small lux- 
uries which I should haye had to do withoutifI had 
married in those days; so I hesitated—and went away. 
Then, when I found out that you were worth more x 
me than anything élse in the world, I went back to 
Dresden to tell you #0; and, behold you were trans- 
formed into a great heiress. You see how it was that 
I could rot speak then, Well then I went away to 
Canada, and thought I would bo? Me forget you there; 
and of course I didn’t. You too poor at first, 
you see, and tod rich afterward: And now that am 
rich, too, and am free to tell Cle my story, I find out— 
what perhaps ‘you wilisay I might have thought of 
before. But Iam sure you will forgive me been 
too presumptuous. You know what a , absent- 
minded sort of a fellow Iam. I am always ram 
something else when I part. my hair in bard a wr) d 

might have 


I haven't shaved for years. ) perh: 
noticed por pg ape gettin, “how 
¥ to ha & good-look- 


chance I should be like ve a 
ing young fellow like Lord Késwick.” 

He assumed a4 lights manner as he could command, 
partly to conceal: mortification and partly because 


. 


HEAPS OF MONEY, 


he thought Linda looked more distressed than the occa- 


sion warranted. He was glad that she should sympa- | 


thize with him, but he did not wish to make her 
appy- 

beer Dont trouble yourself any more sbout me, Miss 
Howard,” he went on, seeing how graye and pale she 
looked. “Tell me about yourself. Are you—are you very 
fond of Lord Keswick ?”’ 

“T like him very well,” said Linda, without looking 
up. Her tone, still more than her words, excited Main- 
wairing’s suspicions. 


“What do you mean by ‘liking him very well?” he 
asked. ‘Why do you look so oddly? Upon my word, 
Miss Howard, I believe you don’t care a straw for the 
fellow.” 

“Oh yes, I do,” she answered, quietly. “I like him 
very much, in a way. It is not alove-match. Neither 
he nor I ever pretended that, or wished anyone to sup- 
pose it. The truth is, my money will be useful to him; 
and I—I was very lonely, and wanted a home. And he 
is very kind and good-natured. Voila!” 


“I could haye given you a home, Linda,” said Main 
wairing, sadly. “And if you had married me, there 
would haye been love upon one side, at all events. 
Good God!"’ he went on, with more animation, “you 
cannot be allowed to throw away your life like this. 
Break off this impossible engagement ; it is not too late 

et. 
aoe ask or expect that you should love me at first. 
That would come in time, I know; and I should be 
content to wait. 
man who admits that he does not care for you? And 
what have you in common with young Keswick, who 
hhasn’t two ideas in his head beyond a knowledge of 
horse-flesh ? You and I understand each other; we have 
very much the same tastes and habits; we like the same 
kind of life. I will not give up hope. If you love no 
one else, why should not I have as good a chance as an- 
other ?”’ 

Linda was moved, for a moment, by his vehemence, 
which affected her the more from its contrast with his 
usual lazy manner. 
would te!l him all; would confess that she loved him 
better than all the world; and, cutting herself free 
at one blow from all the trammels that bound her to 
the past, would set forth anew into a blissful future. 
But it was only for a moment. 
started up before her mind's eye and warned her back 
into the path of duty. Her father, furious and menac- 
ing; Lady Sturdham, shocked and grieved ; poor Lord 
Grassmere, bowed down by the returning flood of his 
embarrassments; honest little Keswick, mutely re- 
proachful—the images of all these flitted before her ; 


. and she summoned up all her courage to resist tempta- 
* tion. 


Tt was too late now, she said to herself. She had 
riven her word; the die was cast ; her fate was sealed. 
he looked up at Mainwairing, and shook her head— 

rather mournfully, it must be confessed. 


He took courage from this, thinking that she was giv- 
ing way, and pleaded his cause with more earnestness 
than before. But he began to falter at length, for he saw 
that his eloquence was producing no impression what- 
ever. The girl looked wretched enough, certainly; but 
her pale face was as passionless as marble. Hedoubted 
whether she even took in the sense of what he was say- 
ing. The truth is, that Linda was like one who, creep- 


ing along the face of the precipice, feels that his best | 


chance of safety lies in his power of temporarily sus- 
pending his thinking faculties, orat least of concentrat- 
jing them upon the one object of advancing. If he al- 
low his mind to dwell for an instant upon the giddy 
depth beneath him, he may loose his head, his balance, 
and his life. One thing only Linda saw, or fancied 
she saw, clearly—that it was her duty to marry Lord 
Keswick; and to that idea she adhered bravely, if mis- 
takenly, not suffering herself to listen to the persua- 
sions of her own heart on the one side, or the pleadings 
of her lover on the other. 

Exactly what passed after she had taken up this stub- 
born position she could not subsequently recall to 
mind. She remembered that there had been a long 
colloquy, during which Mainwairing hal been by turns 
imploring, impatient, and angry: she did not recollect 
what she had said to him; but she knew that she had 
striven to make him understand that her determination 
was irrevocable, and that she could never become his 
wife. That she must have succeeded in convincing him 
in the end was certain, for at last he sprung to his 
feet, saying, ‘Then it is all over, Miss Howard. I see 


now that you could never have learned to love me. | 


Perhaps you are right, and Lord Keswick is more suited 
to you than I. Shall we go back now?” 


Linda rose mechanically, and meekly followed him, 
as he strode along the dusty road towards the town. 
In justice to Mainwairing, it must be said that he had 
no idea of how fast he was walking. Tramp, tramp, 
tramp—how hot and airless and sultry it was! Linda 
felt, as one sometimes does in bad dreams, that she had 
been walking like this all her life, and must go on till 
the end of it. Her head was swimming, her eyes were 
hot and dim, and her knees trembled under her. 

Shortly afterward a lady, who happened to be driving 
into Southampton in an open carriage to do an after- 
noon’s shopping, observed in front of her the backs of 
an apparently very unsociable couple. On the one side 
of the road marched a tall man, who switched viciously 
at the hedge with his cane as he walked, while on the 
other a girl dressed in blue serge toiled wearily along, 
with drooping head and downcast mien. 

“ A lover’s quarrel,” thought the lady, who was of a 
benevolent disposition. 
looks! and what a wretch the man must be to make her 
walk at such a pace in this broiling sun!" 

She scrutinized the pair with some half-amused in- 
terest as the carriage drew nearer to them; but when 


she was close enough to the girl to discern her features 


And, oh, Linda, if you would marry me, I would | 


How can you ever be happy with a/| 


For a moment she thought she | 


A row of familiar faces | 


“Poor girl, how tired she} 


| she threw up her hands with a gesture of surprise not 
unmixed with dismay. 


“Stop, Roger, stop!” she cried to the coachman. 
“Good gracious, Linda, my child! what are you doing 
here?” 


Linda, as may be imagined, was not overjoyed at re- 
cognizing Lady Sturdham; but, after what she had gone 
through that afternoon, her self-control was not to be 
upset by so trifling a contretemps as this. 


“Tsit you, Aunt Selina!’ she said, summoning up 
the ghost of asmile. “ How fortunate! Will you give 
| me a@ lift into Southampton ? forl am simply dropping 
with fatigue. Mr. Mainwairing has walked me off my 
| legs. Idon’tthinkyou know my aunt, Lady Sturd- 
ham, Mr. Mainwairing ?” 


Mainwairing, who had been standing on the other 
side of the carriage, tugging moodily at his moustache, 
took off his hat. 


“Not Sir George Mainwairing's son?” said Lady 
Sturdham, interrogatively. 

Mainwairing said, “ Yes.” 

“ Ob! Ithought—surely your friends imagine that 
you are in America ?”’ 

“ T only arrived this afternoon from New York.” 


“ Oh, indeed !”’ said Lady Sturdham, looking a@ good 
deal mystified and not over well pleased. “ Can I 
take you back to Southampton Mr. Mainwair- 
| ing ?” 

“ Thank you, no,” answered Mainwairing, rather curt* 
ly ; “I will not trouble you; I prefer to walk. Good- 
bye, Miss Howard.” 

He raised his hat again ; and presently the carriage 
had left him far behind. 

** My dear,”’ said Lady Sturdham at once, * where is 
your father ?’”’ 

“ Papa was obliged to goup to London this after- 
noon,” Linda answered. ‘ He will be down to- 
morrow ; and I am to wait for him at Radley’s Ho- 
tel.” 

“Surely it would have been a better plan for you to 
have come straight to us. But I never could under- 
stand your papa. What was the matter with that young 
man? Helooked very strange, I thought.” 


| Linda remarked disingenuously that Mr. Mainwairing 
had just lost his brother. é 


“Oh, nonsense, my dear!’’ returned the old lady, 
rather sharply. ‘‘ His brother died weeks ago ; and, be- 
| sides, he must have expected it for along time. There 
was something more than that the matter with 
him.” 

“Was there?” said Linda. 
heat.” 

And though Lady Sturdham cross-examined her 
niece at considerable length as to the origin and dura- 
tion of her acquaintance with Mainwairing, and admin- 
istered to her a gentle lecture upon the impropriety of 
roving about the country with young men, she ob- 
tained no information whatever relating to what had 
taken place in the course of that special walk, and was 
driven to the conclusion that Mr. Mainwairing had pro- 
posed, and been refused. “ Which, after all, would be 
| of no consequence,” she thought. “ Lord Keswick is 
| not likely to be jealous.” 

Linda, on being left at the hotel, went upstairs, and 
flung herself upon her bed in astate of total exhaus- 
tion, mental and physical. She ate no dinner that 
| evening, and lay awake the whole night through, tos- 
| sing to and fro with a splitting headache, her hands and 
| feet burning with fever. , 
| “Tam going to have an illness,” she thought, when 
the first chill of dawn came through the open window 
and set her shivering violently. ‘ Perhaps Ishall die. 
Well, Isha’n’t much mind.” 


“Perhaps it was the 


CHAPTER XX. 
MR. DEANE IS DISGUSPED, 


By the time that Linda had taken her bath and put 
on her clothes, she was forced, rather against her will, 
to admit to herself that she was not going to be ill at 
all, and that there was nothing worse the matter with 
her than an aching heart and an aching head. It was 
| rather a disappointment. Things had come to such a 
| pass with her that she would have welcomed a good 

rain-feyer, or any other disease which would have 
brought with it unconsciousness and oblivion, and 
might even have cut the knot of her difficulties in one 
way or another. She had declared, the day before, that 
her mind was made up, and that nothing should tempt 
her to draw back from the destiny she had voluntarily 
accepted. But it is one thing to resolve and another 
to perform; and, for all her courage, Linda could not 
feel sure that her strength would hold out to the end. 

She remained in her room all day, fearing to leave 
the house lest she should again encounter Mainwairing, 
who had not mentioned by what train he intended to 
leave; and no half-hearted wretch, hesitating between 
the dictates of his conscience and the temptation to 
commit a crime, could haye passed a more miserable 
morning than did this unfortunate girl, whose only 
doubt was whether she had sufficient heroism to make 
shipwreck of her whole life for the advantage of a few 
selfish people who would never know or appreciate the 
sacrifice she was making for them. 


She compared herself mentally to a recruit going un- 
der fire, who dares not advance and will not run away, 
| and who, if left to himself, would, in the natural course 
| of things, come to a dead stand still. But as, in the 
case of the soldier, such a solution of the difficulty 
would be a physical impossibility—he being of neces- 
sity forced forward by the advancing mass behind him, 


and, perhaps, if need’be, by an admonishing poke from 
a friendly bayonet—so the mere force of time and the 
sequence of events bade fair to carry Linda on to the 


| inevitable end; and we know that she had one or two 


friends at her back who were prepared to keep her up 
to her duty by means of a moral bayonet-thrust, should 
that manner of persuasion appear necessary. 


Such a one was, indeed, unconsciously administered 
that very afternoon by Mr. Howard, who returned from 
London in high spirits, bringing with him a roll of 
music anda short note from Lord Keswick, in which 
Miss Howard was begged to accept “the pieces which 
she had said she wanted."” There were one or two 
more, the writer said, which he had been unable to ob- 
tain: but he was going to ransack the music-shops for 
them the next day, and would send them down to her 
if his search proved successful. 


If Lord Kegwick had known the conflict which was 
going on in the girl’s mind, he could scarce have se- 
lected a present more likely to further his own cause. 
A ring, or a bracelet would not have touched her 
much, Such things are to be bought at the first 
jeweler’s, and Lord Keswick was not the one to hesi- 
tate over the price of anything that might happen 
to take his fancy. But the fact that he had expended a 
few shillings in buying this music, showed, not only 
that he had noticed and remembered a4 careless 
passing wish, but also that he had taken considerable 
pains to gratify it; for the pieces were old ones, and 
not to be met with in every music-shop. 


The amount of gratitude which Linda felt for this 
small attention would have been quite incomprehensi- 
ble toa girl more accustomed to having her wishes 
anticipated. She slipped away to her bedroom, and 
eried heartily for the first time since her interview with 
Mainwairing; declaring to herself that she had mis- 
judged Lord Keswick, that he was kinder to her than 
uny one had ever been before, that she was not worthy 
of him, and thatshe had been wicked to think fora 
moment of throwing him over. Then she dried her 
eyes, prayed, poor little soul! that she might be en- 
abled to do her duty, and set out for Beechlands, with 
her father, in a more composed frame of mind. 


Beechlands is a fine old place, standing on a rising 
ground, with terraces and lawns and a blaze of flowers 
round about it, and undulating reaches of well-timber- 
ed park beyond; but it is not an amusing house to stay 
in. Lord and Lady Sturdham are old-fashioned people, 
and have old-fashioned ways. Breakfast, preceded by 
family prayers, tades place at nine o'clock; thereis a 
heavy luncheon at one, dinner at seven, and at half- 
past ten the butler brings in the bedroom candlesticks. 
During the shooting season the houso is tolerably full 
of visitors, and then a decorous gayety takes possession 
ofthe place. The billiard-room is kept lighted up to 
midnight; the drag is taken out of the coachhouse; 
excursions to Netley Abbey, and other local lions, are 
organized; ponderous dinner-parties are holden in the 
big dining-room; and sometimes a quasi-impromptu 
dance is got up. But at all other times of the year 
Beechlands is anything but lively quarters; and such 
unsuspecting people as find their way thither in July 
or August generally discover that they have another 
visit to pay in a different part of the country before 
eae have been Lord Sturdham s guests above a day or 

wo. 

Poor Mr. Howard was driven to the verge of despair 
by the monotony of his existence with his relations, 
and confided to his daughter that he should not be able 
to stand it much longer. 


“ Hang it all! I can’t get up in the middle of the 
night and dine in the middle of the afternoon,’ said 
this man of fashion, plaintively. ‘ I hate farming, and 
Iam getting sick ot smoking cigars in the conservatory, 
and talking to the gardener all day. After dinner your 


| uncle tells his confounded long yarns, and falls asleep 


in the middle of them, by Jove! I must be off some- 
where, Linda, or the slowness of life will be the death 
of me.” 


There had been a time when Mr. Howard had dined 


at five o’clock, and had occupied his days chiefly in 
loafing about the streets of Dresden; but he had nearly 


forgotten this period of his life, and if he had been re- © 


minded of it would probably have denied that he had 
then been alive at all—having been, as it were, in the 
chrysalis stage, previous to his manifestation to the 
world in his present character of a mature butterfly, 


Linda did not mind the dulness of Beechlands. What 
she chiefly desired, just then, was rest and peace; 
and these blessings she found—at least to some extent 
—in the mode of life of which her father complained 
so pathetically. The contrast between the sober, 
methodical fashion in which the days glided on at 
Beechlands and the noise and bustle of London was 
most soothing to her. The stately old house, with its 
spacious staircase, its oak paneling black with age, its 
stained-glass windows, its long corridors, from whose 
walls rows of departed plain-teatured Blounts looked 
gravely down, its trophies of casques and pikes and 
swords, and the faint old-world scent of potpourri which 
pervaded it throughout seemed to belong to another 
anda nobler age than the crowded, wee gore / 
vulgar city which she hadSleft behind her. Littlé 
Lady Sturdham, in .her silks and laces, came sweeping 
noiselessly over the worn Turkey carpet of the pas- 
sages, looking like one of the old pictures stepped ont 
of its frame ; Lord Sturdham’s cheery voice, calling his 
niece to come out for a walk with him, echoed throu, 
the house, as he stamped in at the front-dvor with 
dogs at his heels. 


At seven o’clock a clanging bell announced to all 
who dwelt within a mile or two that my lord was 
about to sit down to dinner. It was more like the 
English life of which Linda had read in books than 
anything she had yet witnessed ; and she was begin- 
ning to think that Uncle Jim, in his threadbare yelvet- 
een coat and gaiters, was more like the ideal Engilsh 


3 


nobleman than Lord Grassmere, in all the glory of his 
Court suit and Garter. 


Linda did not share her father's dislike to matters 
connected with farming. She was always glad to ac- 
company her uncle to the home farm, which was his 
especial hobby ; and though she could not pretend to 
understand much about the price of hay and wheat, 
or the latest improvements in agricultural machinery, 
she admired the strength and beauty of the gigantic 
cart-horses, with their scarlet collars and ribbons ; she 
liked feeding the ducks and chickens and poking at the 
pigs with a long stick ; and she thoroughly appreciated 
the dark, cool dairy, where the pans of yellow cream 
stood, and alittle fountain splashed musically into a 
marble basin, And that, as Lord Sturdham justly re- 
marked, was as much as you could expect from a 
woman. 


It soon cameto be an understood thing that Linda 
should join her uncle in his morning walk, which 
sometimes took him to the farm-yard, sometimes to 
the kennels, and sometimes to the harvest-fields, where 
the reapers were already at work; and the only draw- 
back to her pleasure in these rambles was Uncle Jim’s 
inveterate tendency to recur to the subject of her 
Inarriage, and rally her thereupon with an old-fashioned 
jocularity which, under the circumstances, was es- 
pecially embarrassing and distressing. He always 
spoke of the coming event as if it were a marriage of 
affection on both sides ; and before very long Linda 
discovered that such was in truth his honest belief. 
For some reason, not very accurately defined in her 
mind, she could not bring herself to undeceive him ; 
so she bore with his small jokes as best she could, 
though sometimes—tor she had become very nervous 
and easily affected of late—they brought the tears into 
her eyes. 

One day, when the innocent old gentleman had been 
making himself more than usually intolerable in this 
manner, Linda pleaded a headache, and said, if Uncle 
Jim didn’t mind, she would go back to the house. 
Lord Sturdham, who looked upon the headaches as a 
mysterious affliction, part of the original curse under 
which all the daughters of Eve labor, and the nature of 
which is hardly to be understood by a male creature, 
dropped the corners of his mouth, and gave utterance 
to the sympathetic moan which he knew that his 
wife always expected from him under similiar circum- 
stances. 


“ Go and lie down at once, my dear,” he said, “And 
ask your aunt for some of her sal volatile—that’s the 
best cure for a headache. Or a glass of port-wine— 
some people find thata good thing. Will you take my 
arm back to the house ?”” 

“Oh dear, no! thank you, uncle,” said Linda, rather 
amused, ‘Finish your walk; and I will go slowly 
home. I shall be all right before dinner-time.” 

So she went her way, sadly enough, across the park, 
letting the tears run down her cheeks without re- 
straint, now that there was nobody to sce them. “ Will 
it always be like this?’ she wondered despairingly. 
“4m I to be miserable, and conceal my misery, for the 
restof my natural life? I suppose not. I suppose, 
when I have been married a year or two, I shall have 
got over this, and be as fond of Lord Keswick as most 
wives seem to be of their husbands. Not passionately 
fond, of course, but just properly and soberly attached, 
as-one might be to an elder brother. But,oh! how 
shall lever bearto meet him as an ordinary acquain- 
tance, and make civil speeches to his wife? For of 
course he will forget me,and marry somebody else— 
Ada Tower, most likely. Men are not like us. Some 
years hence, I dare say, he will tell her the wholestory, 
and wonder how he could ever have been so infatuated 
about me.” 


These reflections, and others arising out of them, 
brought Linda to the hall-door. There she encoun- 
tered the butler, who informed her that a gentleman 
was in the library waiting to speak to her. At that 
moment Linda could think of but one gentleman who 
was likely to have come down to Beechlands to seek 
her out; and though he was dearer to her than the 
whole world, she would gladly have avoided seeing 
him ; for what could he have to say to her, or she to 


him, which could be productive of anything buta re- | 


newal of unhappiness to them both? She turned the 
handle of the library-door, therefore, with a beating 
heart, and was much relieved to find that the only 
tenant of the room was Mr. Deane. 


The old solicitor, who had his back turned to the 
door, and was poring over a book of prints, started up 
at the noise of Linda’s entrance, and advanced towards 
her with a countenance expressive of great solemnity 
and concern. 

“My dear young lady,” he said, ‘I have come to see 
you upon a most serious, and, I am sorry to say, a most 
unpleasant matter of business.”’ 

All matters of business being equally unpleasant to 
Linda, she did not attach much importance to this pre- 
amble. ‘What is it, Mr. Deane?” she asked, rather 
wearily, seating herself, and taking off her hat. 


Mr. Deane fidgeted, put on his spectacles, took them 
off again, changed his chair, and at last began. 

red must ask you to prepare yourself for some bad 
news.’ 


“Tam quite prepared,” answered Linda, confidently, 
feeling well assured that no news could make things 
worse for her than they already were. 


“I want to prepare you,” resumed Mr. Deane, “for a 
great change in your circumstances—a change which, I 
am sure, ho one can regret more unfeignedly than I do. 
But we must take whatis sent us.” Here he paused 


again, and looked at Linda doubtfully. 

“Well ?” said she. 

“It seems, then, that the will under which you en- 
joy your late uncle’s property, and which, as you 
may remember, is dated some cighteen months back, 


HEAPS OF MONEY. 


is null and yoid, having been set aside by a subsequent 
and much more informal document; but one which I 
am bound to admit is altogether unassailable.”’ 


«Then I am poor again |’? exclaimed Linda, ex- 
citedly. 


“ Now, my dear young lady,” implored the lawyer, | 


holding up his hands entreatingly, ‘pray do not agi- 
tate yourself, and hear me out. Itis a bad business ; 
but not perhaps so utterly bad as you may suppose. 
I have been a good deal put out by it myself, because, 
as I think I have told you, the previous will was drawn 
out under my personal supervision ; and though my 
old friend frequently spoke to me upon the subject he 
never led me to suppose that he had changed his mind 
with regard to the disposition of his property. Why 
he should have done so without consulting me, merely 
making use of an ordinary sheet of letter-paper asa 
means of bequeathing his wealth, is more than I can 
understand. However, let that pass. There is the 
will; and the signature is duly attested. The docu- 
ment was brought to me by Hudson, the butler, who 
found it, he says, while dusting outa bureau in the 
room which, I understand, has lately been used by your 
father as his study. It was among a number of other 
papers which would appear to have been leit undis- 
turbed since your uncle’s death. It is dated only a 
week previous to his decease; anda thorough search 
which I ventured to make immediately at Lancaster 
Gate has failed to bring to light any more recent docu- 
ment. Now, asto the provisions, which are very short 
and simple. Your father is to have a life-interest in the 
whole of the property, realand personal, with remain- 
der to you. The other legacies are the same as in the 
first will.” 


Linda had risen from her chair,and was standing 
before Mr, Deane, with parted lips and wide-opened 
eyes. 

“Is this true?” she exclaimed, 
there is no mistake.” 


“Why, what mistake can there be ?”’ retorted the old 
lawyer, testily. “Haven't I seen this ridiculous ‘docu- 
ment with my own eyes? And should I have come 
down here to tell you you were disinherited if there 
had been any doubt about its validity? No, no, my 
dear Miss Howard, there is no use in disputing the 
facts. The money which we all believed belonged to 
you is, for the time peing vested in your father ; 
and the only thing we can do isto make the best of 
it,” 

“Make the best of it!’’ echoed Linda,ina tone of 
triumphant joy. “Why, my dear Mr. Deane, do you 
really call this bad news? Bad news, indeed! It is 
the best news I have heard fora year, and far, far better 
news than I ever expected to have heard again, Imust 
go and tell papa at once.” 

“You are in a very great hurry to get rid of eighteen 
thousand a year, I must say!” grumbled Mr. Deane. 
“It is all very well to put a good face upon misfortune, 
butitis not necessary to rejoice over it; and what 
possible cause can you have”’ 


“Mr, Deane,” interrupted Linda, conyulsively, “‘ you 
have never been a girl with Heaps of money, and, there- 
fore, you can’t judge of my feelings. If you had told 
me that every penny of it had gone to a stranger, I 
should not have cared a bit—at least so far as I myself 
am concerned; but as papa has got it 1 am overjoyed. 
Because that is what I always wished for from the be- 
ginning.” 

“But, Miss Howard—excuse me—I don’t think you 
quite understand—you can hardly have realized yet 
what a serious matter this is. You must pardon me 
for reminding you that Lord Keswick, as well as your- 
self, has a strong interest in your fortune. Yes, yes; 
I know what you would say. Young people never 
think much about ways and means. But their friends 
have to think for them: and from what I heard trom 
Lord Grassmere’s solicitors, I greatly fear that your 
life, as the daughter-in-law of a nobleman with a 
certain position to keep up, will entail a good deal of 
economy and self-denial." 

This view of the subject had certainly not yet pre- 
sented itself to Linda; but it did not appear to cause 
her much disquietude. 

“Of course I shall release Lord Keswick from his 
engagement,” she answered, promptly. 


“A yery generous impulse, my dear young lady,” 
said Mr. Deane, who perhaps rated this exhibition of 
magnanimity a little more highly than it deserved; 
“but itis scarcely to be supposed that his lordship 
will take advantage of it. The fact is—not to mince 
matters—it looks tome yery much as if you would 
haye to live almost entirely upon what your papa may 
be disposed to allow you; and what that will be we 
can’t, of course, tell. I fear it may be but little.” 

“Tam sure that whatever papa does will be the right 
thing,” said Linda, up in arms at once. 

“No doubt—no doubt. I should be the last man 
in the world to assert the contrary,’ answered Mr. 
Deane, rather irritably. He added, under his breath, 
by way of relieving his feelings, “ He can’t touch the 


“ Are you quite sure 


principal, and he can't live forever; there’s comfort in | 


that!’ 
“And whatever happens,” continued Linda, “I am 


thankful-to be rid of this detestable money. It has | 


never given me any happiness; and it ought never to 
have been left to meatall. Lam very glad my uncle 
saw his mistake before he died.” 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Deane, with a slight shrug of 
his shoulders. ‘‘Now, I suppose, I had better see 
your papa,’’ 

“TJ will go and look for him,” said Linda, picking up 
her hat, and leaving the room with a light step and a 
lighter heart. 

When she was gone, Mr. Deane indignantly apostro- 
phized space, 


“Don’t talk to me about reason, and common-sense 
and men of business !"" he exclaimed. ‘Tom Howard 
was no better than an old fool, All the interest of his 
hard-won money to be made ducks and drakes of for 
years and years, to come! For that superannuated dandy 
will live to be eighty, Iknow—it would be just like 
him! And as for the poor girl, why, that young lord 
will throw her over, as sure as my name's what it is; 
and her father will bully her to the end of his life, aud 
she'll only say, ‘Thank you.’ Bah! I am disgusted 
with the whole business! Tom Howard you unspeak- 
able ass,if Ionly had yon here I’d—I’d punch your 
head for you!” 


CHAPTER XXI, 


MR. HOWARD AND LADY GRASSMERE ACCOMMODATE THEM, 
SELVES TO CIRCUMSLTANCES, 


Great was the perturbation caused in the Grassmere 
family by the news ot Miss Howard's loss of fortune. 
Lord Keswick, though considerably taken aback, was for 
marrying ‘Linda, quand meme; but, as to be expected, 
the family decision was against any such Quixotism. 
Lady Grassmere, who received the melancholy intelli- 
gence in aletter from her son, in which he also express- 
ed his determination tokeep to his engagement, hur- 
ried back post-haste from Homburg, after telegraphing 
to a young man to meet her in London on her ar- 
rival, 

In obedience to these instructions, Lord Keswick 
presented himselfat the big house at Belgrave Square, 
which, with its closed shutters and unwashed door- 
steps, looked dismal enough at this season of the year, 
and was letin by a travel-stained maid, who informed 
him that my lady had already arrived, and was waiting 
for him in her boudoir. Mounting the stairs, he found 
his mother sitting, almost in the dark, over a cup of 
tea, haggard and worn, the little curls over her fore- 
head all limp and disarranged, and her blooming com- 
plexion replaced by a pair of lined and yellow cheeks 
| from which the dust and blacks of many railways had 
not yet been removed. She looked such an old, old 
woman, as she satin her dim corner, that even Lord 
Keswick. unobservant as he was, was startled, snd ex- 
claimed, ina tone of remonstrance, “Isay, mother, 


| you have been overtiring yourself!” 


“Tam half dead,” replied Lady Grassmere, faintly. 
“But it doesn’t matter. I could not possibly rest 
without seeing you after your shocking letter.” 


“It's a bore, isn’t it?” said Lord Keswick, seating 
himself, and lifting up Lady Grassmere’s pug by the 
tail. 


“It is quite too dreadful,” answered Lady Grassmere, 
in heart-broken accents. “I don’t know what I have 
done that things ofthis kind should always happen to 
me. Please be so kind as to leave Planchette alone; 
my Nerves are completely shattered, and her howls are 
more piercing than those of any dog I ever had in my 
life. Planchette,my love, come to your mother! Of 
course there must be an end of everything. Iam very 
sorry for it, for I really liked the girl; but the idea of 
you marrying a pauper is too utterly preposterous.” 


“She won’t be exactly a pauper, you know,” Lord 
Keswick remarked. ‘Her father has promised to se- 
cure her an allowance of three thousand a year the day 
of her marriage.” 


In truth, Mr. Howard, in the first glow of his pros- 
perity, and in his desire to have a viscount for his son- 
in-law, had actually made this generous offer. 

“People of that kind would make any sacrifice to get 
into society,’ said Lady Grassmere, ungratefully. 
“ Three thousand a year! itis absurd. If he had said 
eight—and then, taking her prospects into considera- 
tion— But no! the thing is not to be thought of. You 
had better go away somewhere for a time. Why don’t 
you go to Norway and fish? Or to Russia—that would 
be better, perhaps—and you could makea long trip of 
it, and not come back till after Christmas. I can easily 
get you introductions to all the people worth knowing 
in St. Petersburg; and I will ask your father for money. 
But you really must try and do it as cheaply as you 
can; he has become so troublesome lately about the 
smallest expense. Yes; go to Russia, my dear boy; and 
everything shall be comfortably settled and forgotten 
before you return.” 


Lord Keswick shook his head. 
he said; “I couldn't, really. 
shabby |” 

“There is no necessity for using bad language,’’ 
said Lady Grassmere, leaning back in herchair with an 
air of languid disgust; “and as for shabbiness, I think 
if anyone has a right to complain of that, it is we, and 
not these Howard people. I shall always believe that 
the whole scheme was concocted by that wretched old 
man to entrap you into marrying his daughter. The 
story is really too absurdly improbable! As if people 
made wills and then hid them ! Nothing shall convince 
me that that horrid smirking man has not had the 
paper in his pocket all along.” 

“T can answer for it that Linda knew nothing about 
it, anybow,” said Lord Keswick, too lazy to argue the 
question of Mr. Howard’s guilt or innocence. 

“Pray do not call the girl by her Christian name,’ 
said Lady Grassmere. “It is not the proper thing to 
do, now that you are no longer engaged to her. I am 
not blaming her. She seems to me to have acted very 
rightly in the matter; and I understand you to say 
that she had entirely released you from your engage- 
ment.” 

‘Oh yes; she says the whole thing is off. I don’t 
think she ever was very keen about it, you know. All 
the same, it don’t Jook well to throw her over the 
moment one hears that all the money is not there. And 


“Icould not. do it,” 
It would be too d—d 
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to tell the honest truth, mothey,I really am awfully 
fond of Linda.” 

“Fond of her!” ejaculated Lady Grassmere, with an 
indescribable accent of contempt: “What do you 
mean? Surely you can't have been such an idiot as 
to fall in love with the girl?” 

“Not quite that, I think,” answered Lord Keswick, 
laughing alittle shamefacedly; ‘but I like her better 
than I shall ever like anyone else; and that goes for 
something, you know, when it is a question of a com- 
panion for life. And I'll tell you what—I'm sick of this 
marrying for money. It’s too confoundedly base and 


mean; and—and it’s beneath me; and if you prevent | 


my marrying Linda, you needn't ask me to make up to 
any more heiresses, for I tell you plainly I won’t do it. 
I'd rather starve, by Jove!” 


“Go away!" said Lady Grassmere, with an exhausted 
wave ofher hand. “Go to Russia, and talk rubbish to 
the Russians, if you think they will stand it! In my 
present weak state, I can’t. Goaway ; and thank Heav- 
en that you have a mother to keep you from making a 
fool of yourself. Go to Russia.” 


And the upshot of it was that Lord Keswick went. 
He protested—with some energy at first, but more 
feebly atterward—and finally gave way, as he had always 
done, from his childhood, when he -had ‘been opposed 
with any approach to determination. Matrimonial mat- 
ters were in truth, as he said to himself, “ not much in 
his line.’’ He thought he had understood what was his 
duty towards Linda; but, perhaps, after all, his mother 
knew best ; and she had expressed herself confident of 
being able to conclude the matter to everybody’s satis- 
faction. Very likely it might be the wisest plan to 
leave her free to act as she wished. Certainly it would 
be the least troublesome. 


Lady Grassmere, being left thus unfettered, sat down 
and wrote a short but not unfriendly note to Linda, in 
which she spoke of the engagement as haying been dis- 
solved by mutual consent, and expressed her sincere 
regret that circumstances should have rendered such a 
step inevitable, “I blame nobody,” her ladyship was 
kind enough to say, ‘though it does seem strange 
that your uncle’s executors should have made so exfra- 
ordinary a mistake.’’ Then she expressed ahope that 
she might meet Miss Howard at some future time, and 
assured her that she would always be glad to hear of 
her welfare. Of Mr.Howard and his proferred three 
thousand a year she did not deign to speak at all. 


All of which Linda, when she received the letter, 
perfectly understood, and in no wise resented. She 
had neyer harbored any illusions on the subject of Lady 
Grassmere’s friendliness, and she thought it quite nat- 
ural that that worldly-wise lady should cast her off, 
now that there was nothing to be gained by patronizing 
her. What Lady Grassmere did not know, and never 
could have been brought to believe, was that Miss 
Howard, on her side,would not now have consented 
to marry Lord Keswick. So long as she had felt that 
she would be inflicting an injury upon one who had 
been uniformly kind to her by breaking off the match, 
Linda would not allow herself to think of doing so, 
even though she had found out to her sorrow, that her 
heart had gone into the keeping of another man ; but 
now matters were altered—she was once more her own 
mistress ; and it was Lord Keswick’s interest as wellas 
hers that their compact should be annulled. Knowing 
this Linda was not disposed to be angry with Lady 
Grassmere; but Lord Sturdham was highly incensed, 
as was also Mr. Howard. These two antagonistic 
natures became almost friendly by reason of their 
common indignation. 


“That woman is absolutely without shame!” ex- 
claimed Lord Sturdham, 

“ And deuced impertinent into the bargain,” chimed 
in Mr. Howard. 

“A more cruel and heartless letterI never read,” 
said the one old gentleman. 

« And notso much as a thank you for my offer of 
three thousand a year?’ cried the other. “It isn’t 
every man who can or will do that much for his daugh- 
ter; and so Lady Grassmere will find out.” 

“Such actions ought not to be allowed to go un- 
punished,” said Lord Sturdham, emphatically, “In 
my young days Keswick would have got the horse- 
whipping he deserves ; but we are too civilized now to 
take notice of an insult.” 

“But, James,” put in Lady Sturdham,“ you forget 
that it was Linda, not Lord Keswick, who broke off the 
engagement.” 


“Pooh, pooh, my dear; we all know what that 
means. It sounds better, of course. to say that she 
took the initiative, but who is likely to believe it? I 
shall take care to let Grassmere know what I think of 
his son's conduct; and as for that woman, I must fe- 
quest, Selina, that you will not receive her, or call 
upon her, when we go to London.” 

“Very well, James,” answered Lady Sturdham, sub- 
missively—speaking, it may be presumed, with a men- 
tal reservation. 

“ Of one a resumed her indignant lord, “I am 
quite convinced, at any rate—that Linda is very well 
out of this match.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Mr. Howard, who was a good deal 
chagrined at the failure of his scheme, “perhaps so; 
but I confess that, for my own part, I do not think that 
engagements ought to be lightly entered into or lightly 
broken. When people are betrothed they have already, 
in gome sort, agreed to take one another for better or 
worse; and I do not think they should allow a matter 
ofa few thousands a year to part them,” 

After recording these very creditable sentiments, itis 
paigful to have to add that Mr, Howard’s application 
of them to his own case was not so close as it onght to 


| have been. 


HEAPS OF MONEY. 


No sooner, indeed, did this bad old man 
find himself in secure possession of a handsome income 
for the remainder of his days, than he began to cast 
about him for a decent pretext tor getting rid of poor 
Mrs. Williams, with whom he no longer felt the slight- 
est inclination to encumber himself. 

With this end in view, he dispatched to that too-con- 
fiding lady a long and beautifully worded letter, in- 
forming her of the unexpected change in his cireum- 
stances, and speaking in a spirit rather of resignation 


than of joy of the riches and responsibilities which had | 


been shifted from his daughter’s shoulders to his own. 
He had not desired this, he said; he had been well con- 
tented with the peaceful prospect which, previously to 
the discovery of the will, had seemed to be mapped off 
for his declining years. But the decrees of Heaven 
were inscrutable; no man could ignore them, or fashion 
his life precisely in the manner most agreeable to him- 
self. Even now he had been compelled unwillingly to ac- 
knowledge that the plans which he had formed for the 
future must be greatly modified, in order to fit in with 
cares and duties which it would be wrong’ in him ‘to 
neglect. He had for many years carefully watched the 
course of English politics, and he had formed opinions 
with reference to several important subjects, such as, for 
instance, the enlargement of the franchise, the rela- 
tions of labor to capital, and the necessity for a scheme 
of compulsory education—opinions which he now felt 
that he ought to give utterance toin the Parliament of 
the nation. Upon many a man silence was imposed by 
the obscurity of his position ; but one who, having the 
power to proclaim his convictions, hesitated to serve 
his country in this way to the best of his ability, was 
worthy of all blame. Nevertheless, a political career 
demanded self-abnegation, the abandonment of many 
innocent recreations, the renunciation of domestic 
ties, and soforth, and so forth, through six closely 
written pages. 

But Mrs. Williams was obtuse, and would not under- 
stand these delicately veiled hints. She wrote to ex- 
press her hearty approval of Mr. Howard’s resolution. 
His talents, she declared, she had appreciated from the 
first, and she was proud to think that they would now 
be made manifest to the world. Nor need he fear that 
domestic ties would be any drag upon him. She was 
not a girl, to want~her husband to be forever at her 
elbow. It would be enough for her to read his speeches 
in the papers, and to know that he had a comfort- 
able home to come to when his daily labors were at an 
end, 

It thus became necessary that Mr. Howard should 


undertake a journey to Brighton, in order to make his | 


meaning more clear; and it will be satisfactory to all 
lovers of justice to hear that he spent an exceedingly 
trying day there. At the end of it, however, he lett 
the widow's house free of all entanglements ; for a just 
man and one tenacious of purpose is to be shaken 
neither by tears nor reproaches, nor even by dire threats 
of legal proceedings. The latter menace, indeed, Mr. 
Howard could afford to laugh at, knowing full well 
that it would never be carried into effect. 


“ Bring yoar action, by all means, my dear madam, if 
you choose,” said he, blandly. “It will give me very 
great pleasure to pay any damages that may be awarded 
to you. Only I warn you, asa friend, that you will be 
universally ridiculed, and that you will never be able 
to show your face in society again.” 


Thus to engagements, contracted out of the love of 
money, were broken off by means of the same agency. 
In both cases greed came off victorious; butin both 
there was comfort for the losing side ; and perhaps Mrs. 
Williams, when her wounded pride had had time to re- 
cover itself, may, like Lord Sturdham, have solaced her- 
self with the reflection that, after all, she was ‘ well 
out of it.” 


It isto be feared that Mrs. Williams got very little 
pay or sympathy from Linda. All that wrong-headed 
young woman’s judgments being warped up by the 
primary article of her creed—that papa could do no 
wrong—it was hardly to be expected that she should 
view his cruel treatment of the widow with an un- 
prejudiced eye. To her itappeared that everybody had 
got his and her deserts—eyerybody except, perhaps, 
one, And who knew but that he too might now obtain 
the object of his wishes—that is, if he still cared about 
what he had pleaded for with so much earnestness that 
hot afternoon at Southampton ? 


In the meantime, sufficient for the day was the joy 
thereof. To wake up in the morning to the conscious- 
ness of freedom ; to find all the black clouds that had 
hung over the future rolling away, and glimpses of a 
sunny landscape beginning to peep out here and there ; 
to see papa growing rosy and like his old self under 


the influence of the healthy country life—were not | 


these blessings enough and to spare. 


Mr. Howard no longer complained of the dullness of 
Beechlands. He had made up his mind to go into Par- 
liament ; and he talked polities all day long with Lord 
Sturdham, who soon brought him toa sound Conser- 
vative way of thinking. He even took trouble to ac- 
quire some superficial knowledge of farming, as one 
who might, some day, find it advisable to become a 
landowner, He smoked less, only drank a couple of 
glasses of wine after dinner, and limited himself to one 
modest brandy-and-soda before going to bed. The man 
not only had the faculty of adapting himself to circum- 


stances, but actually could not help so doing. Asa) 


future legislator of mature years, respectability ap- 
peared to him to be the one great thing required of him ; 
and he therefore, to the immense advantages of his 
health, devoted all his energies towards becoming re- 
spectable. 


In due course of time his praiseworthy endeavors 
met with their reward. A vacancy occurring in the re- 
presentation of Beechampton, Mr. Howard issued his 
address, and was returned, without a contest, by the 
docile electors of that sleepy little borough, nobody 


|mine, and welcome !) 


| her new state of life. The honeymoon, thank yoo: 
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| thinking it worth while to oppose Lord Sturdham’s 
| brother-in-law. 


Whether Mr. Howard’s convictions became modified, 
or whether upon reflection he decided that his yote 
might be more serviceable to his party than his voice, 
I do not know; butI believe that he has never yet 
given the world an opportunity of admiring his elo- 
quence. He is, however; a very constant attend- 
ant at the House, where he still sits for Beechampton, 
and where he may be seen most evenings during the 
session, having his place, at this present time, among 
the majority, and lustily calling out, “‘ Hear, hear!” at 
the proper moment. He is a very well-dressed, spright- 
ly old gentleman, much esteemed both in the House 
and out of it, and a standing refutation of the calum- 
nies of those envious persons who pretend that wealth 
exercises a debasing influence upon its owners. Beech+ 
ampton is proud of its member, who is always affable 
with his constituents, and spends his money like.a 
gentlemnn, and the Conservative party is not likely to 
lose the seat during his lifetime. 

But this is advancing matters. Mr. Howard did not 
make his bow to the Speaker till nearly atwelyemonth 
later than the time with which we are now concerned. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
IN KENSINGION GARDENS. 


One fine frosty December morning Linda found 
herself once more in the house at Lancaster Gate, of 
which she was no longer the undisputed mistress. She 
and her father were in London for afew days preparatory 
to paying around of promised visits in the country. 
For it must not be supposed that Miss Howard had 
ceased to receive invitations, or had been dropped 
by all her friends, as soon as the change in her cir- 
cumstances had become known. Heaven forbid! All 
ladies are not so grasping as Lady Grassmere, nor are 
all young men so traitorous as Lord Keswick (whose 
conduct, by-the-way, had met with universal reproba~ 
tion); and the hospitable doors of many an English 
mansion were ready,to fly open and admit the dispos- 
sessed heiress, whose expectations, it will be observed, 
were still excellent. 


Mr. Howard, then, with his customary liberality, had 
brought his daughter to town, to buy furs and dresses 
and bonnets, and whatever other articles of feminine 
adornment might he necessary, to enable her to hold 
her own among the distinguished ladies whom she was 
about to meet; and, on the morning after his arrival, 
took his place at the foot of the breaktast-table, while 
the obsequious Hudson handed him a pile of letters. 


Truckling, time-serving Hudson! Used he not once to 
carry the letters to the other end of the table, and affect. 
not to hear when Mr. Howard asked whether there was 
anything for him? Did he not, upon one occasion, actu- 
ally decline to send for the carriage, on the ground 
thathe had received ‘“‘no horders” to that effect from. 
his young mistress? And behold! last night he pre- 
sented himself deferentially to the new master of the 
house, with his cellar-book and his keys, respectfully 
intimating that he hoped to be allowed to keep his 
situation; and even ventured to put forward, in sup- 
port of his request, the fact that it had been his good. 
fortune to discover the missing will. How did he 
find that will? How came he to forget so far what 
was due to his station as to demean himself by doing 
the housemaid’s work of dusting out drawers? How 
came the rascal to be prying among the letters and 
papers of his superiors ? 

Mr. Howard asked no questions, but good-hu- 
moredly told the man he might stay as long as he be- 
haved himself. Mr. Howard was too much of a philoso- 
pher to quarrel with aservant for paying his humble 
tribute to the golden image before which all England 
bows down. Perhaps even you and I are a shade more 
civil to our friend Jones, now that he has a house in - 
London, a house in the country, and shooting anda. 
yacht, than he used to be when he wore a thread-bare 
coat and spent half the year economizing at Brussela— 
though our daily bread doesn’t depend upon Jones's 
favor. Hudson's past offenses were forgotten and for- 
given; and as fo that question of reading other people's 
letters, what can you expect, if you will leave your 
correspondence lying about? (Anybody may read 
Andif Hudson had been dis— 
missed, is it likely that his successor would have proved 
more scrupulous ? 


Mr. Howard took his pile of letters from his butler’s 
hand, without any intention of subsequently secreting 
them, and tossed one out of the packet to Linda as her 
share, 

“It is from Ada Plowden, papa,” said Linda, opening 
her letter, and glancing at the signature. “They have 
come back from their wedding tour.” 

“Oh! Sensible girl, that. She has known howto 
feather her nest.” 

«ButI didn’t think Mr. Plowden was very nice, 
papa,” observed Linda, 

“Thirty thousand a year, is very nice, You can’t expect. 
aman to have everything,” said Mr. Howard, reason- 
ably ; and Linda went back to her letter, which was: 
writing in Ada’s accustomed frank spirit. 

Mrs. Plowden declared that she was perfectly happy in 
ess | 
was over. It had been atrying time for both of them ; 
but they had emerged from it triumphantly, and had 
not, quarrelled once. Mr. Plowden had had one or 
two fits of the sulks, but, on being left to himself, had 


come out of them sheepish and contrite. With careful 
management there was every hope that these periodical 
attacks would become less and less frequent, and 
eventually cease altogether, - 


i eee 


In the meantime remorse for past misdeeds had 
taken the form ofa shower of diamonds—*" which is 
infinitely preferable to a shower of tears,” said the 

} Practical bride. What were Linda’s plans for the 
| winter, and was there any chance of their meeting? 


“Iam dying to show you half-a-dozen dresses which 
Worth had made forme,” said Mrs. Plowden. ‘ They 
sre not much trimmed- people are not wearing dresses 
much trimmed, in spite of what the fashion books say ; 
but the cut of themis a thing to dream of! Whatdo you 
think of the new color? Some people think itis too 
voyant for a whole costume; but I must say I like 
something bright,” etc., etc. The remainder of the letter 
was entirely taken up with matters ofa like absorbing in- 
terest. Then came the following postscript: ‘ By-the- 
bye, I hear your old friend, George Mainwairing, is 
making himself awfully unpopular with the whole coun- 
ty. He shuts himself up completely; won't hunt, won’t 
shoot, won’t do anything, except play that weary old 
fiddle trom morning tonight. Hntre nous, I don’t believe 
he and I wouldever have got oa together, even if he 
had asked me. I was quite convinced that he never in- 
tended to do that before I consented to marry Mr. Plow, 
den; so you may say ‘Sour grapes’ if you like; but 
it is, nevertheless, quite true that I am thankful things 
have turned out as they have done.” 


ae Mrs. Plowden, too, considers herself “ well out 
of it.” 


“T think, papa,” said Linda, looking up from her let- 
ter, “I think I will walk over to South Kensington this 
morning and see Ada,” 


And I would not undertake to say that Mrs. Plow- 
den’s postscript had nothing to do with Miss Howard's 
desire to visit her friend. Tinda had received no com- 
munication, direct, or indirect, from Mainwairing since 
the day when she had driven away in Lady Sturdham’s 
carriage and left him standing, hat in hand, on the 
high-road ; and it must be confessed that his silence 
had caused her some surprise. She had heard of him, 
indeed, through Ada Tower, who had described him, 
in her letters, as much changed, and by no means im- 
proyed; and who had, no doubt, also informed him of 
‘Linda’s loss of fortune, and consequent rupture with 
Lord Keswick ; but iiso, the news had not affected him 
in such a manner as might have been anticipated. He 
had neither written to Linda nor sought her out, which 
surely he would have done had his love been so unal- 
terable as he had professed it to be. Could he really 
have forgotten 80 soon? 


It was not surprising that this question should have 
occasioned Linda some perplexity and a good deal of 
secret unhappiness. She had given her whole heart to 
this man, deeming that she had a right todo so, haying 

» heard from his own lips that he loved her; and asthe 
weeks and months passed on, and he made no sign, the 
hopes which had gladdened her when she first became 
free again faded away, and left her almost as sad as she 
had been in the days of her wealth. 


But ifsho suffered, she at least took care that no one 
should knowit. Outwardly she was more cheerful and 
bright than she had been forsome time past; she talked 
a good deal, laughed as much asshe could, and never 
lost an opportunity of amusing herself, and I dare say 
whe often cried herself to sleep. But she never tried to 
put Mainwairing out of her thoughts. She thought no 
shame of loving him, since he had once loved her. If 
he did so no longer, that was a misfortune; but it could 
make no difference in her teelings. Her pride was a 
little hurt, but her heart was steadfast. 


So Linda set out to walk across Kensington Gardens; 
and as she tripped briskly along nnder the leafless 
tress, with the blue sky overhead, and the sunlight, 

‘ yellowed by the London mist, shining palely on the 
frozen ground, she wondered why it was that Mr. 
Mainwairing held aloof from the society of his neigh- 
bors. According to Mrs. Plowden’s account, he was evi- 
dently not happy in his mind; but what cause for 
unhappiness he could have, saye one,which, if it exist- 
ed, he had it in his own power to remove, Linda could 
not imagine, And while she was still debating this 
qnestion a quick footfall rang on the ground behind 
her, came nearer, overtook herystopped with a sudden 
jerk—and, lo and behold! there was the man himself. 


No two people could have looked less pleased at meet- 
ing one another than did Linda and Mainwairing. Both 
their faces assumed an expression of constraint and 
annoyance, and both of them glanced instinctively to 
right and left, as if in search of some way of escape. 
But as it was equally impracticable for them to take to 
their heels in different directions and to pass om with- 
out a word, Mainwairing bowed, and Linda, laughing 
tather uneasily, remarked : 


“We seem fated to meet unexpectedly, Mr. Mainwair- 
ing. Idid not know you were in London.” 


“T only came up last night,” he said, ‘I did not know 
you were here either, or I should have put off coming.” 

This was, at all events, candid. Linda could only 
survey Mr. Mainwairing with raised eyebrows of aston- 
ishment, 


“It it rude to say so?” he asked. “If it is, [beg 
your pardon. I fancied you would understand why it 
must fbe painful to me tosee you. Some day or other 
I hope we shall be good friends again and meet often: 
but it would be absurd in me to pretend that Iam 
capable of that kind of thing just yet.” 


“Why should we not be good friends?’ asked Linda, 
demurely, drawing patterns on the path with the point 
of her umbrella. “What have I done?” 


“Done? Oh, nothing. You don’t think I am 
sulky because I can’t have what I want, surely? I 
am not such a fool as that. Only I think it is better 
that we should not meet just at present. Suppose you 
had lost a friend or a relation—your father, letus say, 
for I believe you are fonder of him than anybody—you 
would like to go away for a time, would you not? You 
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HEAPS OF HONEY. 


couldn’t go about your ordinary occupations in the 
house where he had died just at first. You couldn’t 
see your friends, and play the piano, and order the 
dinner, as if nothing had happened. But ina year or 
in two yéars, you would be able to go back and sit in 
his chair, and drink his wine, and give dinner-parties 
in his dining-room, as other people do whose relations 
have been dead areasonable time. I don’tsay you love 
him or regret him less, but you would have got accus- 
tomed to doing without him. Of course you would, 
People can't pass their whole lives in lamenting the 
dead ; andI don't mean to nurse my sorrow forever. 
But Imust have a little time. I am still sore, and 
down in the mouth. and aching all over. Let me sit 
in my corner, and rub myself and moan for a bit, and 
presently I shall get up with a shake and a sigh, and 
nobody will suspect what a beating I have had.” 


Linda continued to prod the earth with great dili- 
gence, but a smile was hovering about the corners ot 
her mouth. “I conldn't help refusing you’’— she 
aaiA at last, very slowly. 

“I know that—I know that.” 

“Because I was engaged to Lord Keswick at the 
time, and ”’”—— 


“ And you didn’t care a button for Lord Keswick at 
the time; so that had not much to do with it, that I 
can see. Well, well I am glad you are not going to 
marry him, at all events. Whoever your husband 
may be, Miss Howard, hope you will love him.” 

“ Perhaps I shall never marry at all,’’ suggested Lin- 
da, gravely. 

Mainwairing smiled with melancholy incredulity. 
“The time will come, Miss Howard,” said he, “and the 
man too. Iam not going to be jealous of him—not 
even in the depths of my heart—only, when he comes, 
I hope he will be good enough for you.” 


This was very magnanimous, but a little bit exaspe- 
rating. How dense Mr. Mainwairing seemed to have 
become! ‘Must I propose to him myself?” inwardly 
ejaculated Linda, in despair. ‘I can’t marry the man,” 
she said, at length, “ if—if he won't ask me.” 


Something in her voice made Mainwairing start as if | 
he had been shot. “‘ Linda!’”’ he exclaimed, in a tone of 
such agitation that it sounded almost like anger, 
“ what do you mean ?” | 


Shosaid nothing, but she fooked up for the first time, 
and her eyes inet those of her questioner. 


Two umbrellas fell to the ground with a simultane- | 
ous clatter, and lay, prone and unheeded, where they 
had fallen. For Mainwairing had seized Linda by both 
her hands, and in such an attitude a knobby umbrella- 
handle is an impediment best cast away. There they 
stood, face to face at last, gazing into one another's 
faces in speechless happiness, and looking, from the 
farther end of the long wintry avenue, like nothing so 
much asacapital H. Corporal Larkins, of the Scots 
Fusileer Guards, who happened to be taking a walk at 
the time with an attendant nurse maid, descried the 
couple from afar, and pointed them out to his com- 
panion with a chuckle. 

** Well, I’m sure !’”’ observed thatyoung person, very 
properly shocked. “She ain’t shy—she ain't?” 

“Won't she just get snuff when her ma comes round 
the corner and ketches her |" says the jocular corporal, 
as the intervening trees shut out the interesting tab- 
lean. 

Let us, too, saunter on behind the hulking soldier 
and study the fit of his scarlet tunic, or the amazing 
amount of grease on his hair, or Susan’s seal-skin 
jacket (how is it that all the cooks and all thenurses 
have got seal-skin jackets ?) or anything else you please, 
for the next few minutes. By the time that we have 
taken a turn or two, Mainwairing’s conversation and 
Linda’s may have assumed a form more likely to 
interest the general reader. 

They are walking along quite soberly, side by side, 
now, haying picked up their respective umbrellas, and 
awakened to the consciousness that Kensington Gar- 
dens are open tothe public, which is in the habit of 
making use ofits privilege. 

“ But what made you say you hated me ?” he asked, 

“Tnever said anything of the kind.” 


“Yes, you did; I solemnly declare you did—or some- 
thing to that effect, at any rate.” 


“I don’t know whatI said,” confessed Linda. “I 
had to get rid of you, you see, and that was all I thought 
about it,’’ 


“And so you told those abominable—you eqnivo-! 
cated in that shameful manner, just to serve your own! 
purposes? Oh, Linda, to think that you could fib in 
that calm way!’ 


“I wasn’t calm,” exclaimed Linda, indignantly. 
“ How can you say l was calm, when yowknow you your- 
self thought I was going to faint? I believe I should 
have fainted if the road had not been so dusty, and ifI 
hadn't been afraid of somebody coming.’, 

“ You really did care a little about me, then?” 

“Don’t you think you miglit have guessed that?” 

“No; not when you went on asseverating that you 
couldn’t bear the sight of me. It was all very well to 
dissemble your love, but why did you give me that 
emphatic moral kicking down-stairs? I never was so 
humiliated in all my lite.” 

“And were you very unhappy?” 


“Well yes, I don't mind admitting to you, in strict 


confidence, that the last four months have been about | ‘ 4 
jwas, assorting a quantity of old pictures and 


the most miseralle I haye ever spent.’ 

“And do you forgive me now?” 

“Forgive you?——” 

Here it seems advisable to make another pause. 
Nobody wants to look on at a love scene; such intru- 


ive of very little amusement to by-standers. and 

haps, all thinys considered, the pause may as well 
be converted into a full stop. The moment is a 
propitious one. Nearly all the person with whom we 
have been concerned arein an enviable state of bliss and 
prosperity. Nearly all of them are looking forward to 
a future full of bright promises. Above all, nearly all 
of them have got their pockets full of money. Isit not 
best to take leave of them at once lcst they invest 
their treasure in foreign seeurities, or fall ill, or other- 
wise encounter troublous times, and so we part from 
them in sorrow ! 


Troubles enough, no doubt, are in store fo them all 
as for all human creatures. Let us hasten to drop the 
curtain while as yet thesun shines in an unclouded sky, 
and the bride smiles under her orange-blossoms, and 
the little boys at the church-door hooray, and the orgam 
thunders out the Wedding March, 


(THE END.] 


THE PORTRAIT. 


Imer Guy Rilion in Rome. He was an ar- 
tist -- portrait painting his specialty, genre 
painting his recreation. Not that he had much 
time to bestow upon the creations of his fancy, 
for his studio was always full of portraits in 
all stages of progression—the majority of them 
portraits of females. ' 

This fact might partly be explained on the 
ground that men are not as fond as women of 
having their portraits taken; but chiefly, I 
think, by Rilion’s wonderful attractions. 

He was a superb-looking fellow—tall, blue- 
eyed, yellow-haired—perfect in face and form, 
without a trace of effeminacy. 

It was not strange that women went wild over 
his splendid beauty; but it was a marvel how 


jhe remained so perfectly unspoiled by their 


adulation. 

Ihave often thought that it is almost impos- 
sible for such men to help degenerating into 
lady-killers ; but this man, though studiously 
courteous to all persons, and particularly pleas- 
ing with his own sex, had dn air of grave re- 
serve, almost amounting to cold indifference, 
in his manner towards women, that made the 
distance between him andtlem seem immeas- 
urable even to the most seductive mistress of 
feminiue art. 

liked the man from the first time I met 
him, at Lady Claxton’s musicale, and we grew 
quite warm friends; so that I got into the 
habit of lounging in and out of his rooms, in 
a charmingly social, informal manner. 

One day, about sun-set time, when all the 
world was out upon the plazas or drives, I 
sauntered into his pretty studio, sure that at 
that hour he would have no engagement. 

Iwas surprised to find him still hard at 
work, for it was past his hour for laying his 
brushes aside, 

“What, do orders crowd upon you so rap- 
dly, my dear fellow, that you must needs 
strain your eyes out over old Madame Weil’s 
horrid features, when everyone else is enjoying 
the gorgeous sunsetting ?” 

He looked up with his glad, sunny smile 
and gave me his hand. 

“Not so bad as that, Fleming,” he answer- 
ed. “In fact, I shall take no more orders in 
Rome ; Iam hurrying to get all my work here 
finished, to start for Englazd.” 

‘Going back ?” I asked, in amazement ; for 
I knew that seven years’ life in Rome had made 
the Eternal City seem a second home to him. 
‘What's up, Guy ?” 

‘*My only sister has married, and my mother, 
who is a widow, longs to have me home with 
cher. Besides there is a good opening for me 
there now, so several friends write me, and I 
never did mean to cut my own country, dearly 
as I love Italy.” 

As he had made his arrangements to leaye 
in a few weeks I spent much of my time with 
him, in his studio, helping him with his pack- 


g. 
**Look here, Paul,” he saidone day, as he 


bric-a-brac that were to be sent to the auction- 


|rooms, ‘‘ what do you think of this face ?” 


*“‘T think it the handsomest I ever saw!’ I 


sions are hardly fair to the actors, and are product-|exclaimed, enthusiastically, as he turned the 


THE PORTRAIT. 
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portrait of a woman towards me—a woman 
young, elegant of form, with a creamy pale 
face, and’ shoulders’ and bosom like some ex- 
quisite carving in dead-white marble, half- 
vailed in a cloud of black lace. ‘‘Is it a real 
likeness ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

“You do not intend parting with it?” 

‘‘No; I shall keep it as a reminder of a face 
that Ihave often thought I would reproduce 
as one of the Fates,” he said, carelessly, putting 
aside the picture to be cased, and calling my 
astention to another. 

Despite his cool way of showing the portrait, 
and dismissing it as a subject of conversation, 
I wondered if the original was not, in some 
way, mixed up with Guy Rilion’s past life, and 
accountable for his indifference to women. 
But my speculations came to no satisfactory 
conclusions between that morning andthe week 
later when my handsome friend started on his 
homeward journey, taking among his posses- 
sions that magnificently beautiful face. 

It was nearly a year afterwards that I re- 
newed my acquaintance with Guy Rilion, in 
the cosy, dainty little house presided over by 
his mother, one of the sweetest, best-bred host- 
esses who ever made a son’s friend welcome to 
her home. 

The friendship which had first budded in 
Rome flowered rapidly in our native city. 

We became almost inseparable companions, 
andIa frequent visitor to his home, which 
seemed so much more inviting than my lonely 
bachelor apartments. 


One evening I stopped at Mrs. Rilion’s just | 


in time to join her and Guy at dinner; and, as 
I laughingly tossed him a letter I had that day 
raeaited, discovered that the beautiful pic- 
tured face he had once shown me before leaying 
Rome had been hung in an alcove of the din- 
ing-room. 

“Well, Paul, I suppose you intend accept- 
ing this urgent invitation, and to put yourself 
under the fascinations of this charming heiress 
of whom your sister writes,” Guy said, banter- 
ingly, as he handed back my letter. 

‘*T shall certainly go,” I replied, ‘‘ for I have 
not visited Helena since before I went abroad. 
But there is no danger of my being decoyed 
into any matrimonial traps.” 


‘Perhaps not,” said Mrs. Rilion, with one | 
“Yet you may, quite of | 


of her gentle smiles. 
your own free will, decide to assume matrimo- 
nial responsibilities.” 

“Never!” I announced, conclusively—and, 
by the decree of Fate, prophetically. 

Guy laughed. 

“Do you mean to say that you intend never 
marrying, my boy?” 

‘©J haveno more intentions in that way than 
you have,” I answered, quite forgetting that I 
was expressing entirely my own ideas of Guy’s 
intentions. 


He lifted his eyebrows slightly, and his} 


mother, I imagined, looked at him curiously, 
as he said: 

“Why, Lintend to marry just as soon as I 
can find another woman, beside my mother, 
worthy of love.” 

I wondered if that woman whose portrait 
hung on the wall had been unworthy his love. 

A few weeks afterwards, while sitting in 
Guy’s studio for the last time before my visit, 
I reverted to the picture. ; 

‘J notice that you have given that handsome 
portrait a promotion,” 

“Yes. other was here one day and dis- 
coyered it, and begged to have it sent up to 
the house. 

As he ventured no further confidence I 
asked what was his latest work. He uncovered 
an easel and turned it towards me, disclosing 
a half-completed portrait of a fair, girlish face, 
with a sweet, grave mouth and soft, serious 
hazel eyes. 

“A very sweet face.” ; 

“The sweetest face, I I have ever 
seen. I shall not be able to half do it justice,” 


he answered, as he re-covered the easel. 


And then we talked of my absence, until it 
was ftme for us to. separate, which we did with 


| receive my particular favors. | 


a feryent pressure of hands and a long, truthful 
glance of farewell. 

My sister Helena’s home was one of great 
luxury aid elegance, and she was the most pop- 
ular woman in her neighborhood. 

Her house was the resort of all the wealthy 
and cultivated people who crowded the town 
during the winter, and her entertainments were 
always noted for their brilliancy; but this 
season was especially gay, and I was quite lion- 
ized by her circle of feminine friends, each of 
them anxious to do the agreeable to the proud | 
Mrs. Forsythe’s only brother. | 

But Helena had already decided who was to | 


She had, staying with her, a friend—a fam- 
ously fashionable and wealthy young lady— 
Miss Mabel Walsh. 

Whether or no Miss Walsh was: conversant 
with my sister's plans in regard to the sole rep- 
resentative of the old house of 'Flemings [| 
never. knew; nor was I able to determine the 
exact character of the interest expressed by her 
gracious manners and artistically-coquetish ap- 
propriation of my time and attentions; for 
when I had only been staying with Helena a 
fortnight there came another inmate into her 
family, who, within the first heur that I knew 
her; opened the flood-gates of my slumbering 
passions and taught me the meaning of love. 

I found her in the parlor, lying back among 
the rose-velvet of a great chair—a woman 
more handsome than any I had ever looked up- 
on, and an entire stranger, yet with an odd re- 
semblance to some one I had known or'seen. 

She made a perfect picture in her black 
robes, with only a thread of dead-gold at her 
throat, her creamy, beautiful face—crowned 
with masses of black hair, with the dark lashes 
of her downcast eyes sweeping her cheeks— | 
gleaming out of the crimson glow like some ex- 
quisite sculpture. 

The graceful abandon of her position, the 
weary droop of the queenly head and lines of 
the scarlet mouth, the languid downfall of the 
dainty hands, were matchlessly lovely, and sent 
a hot, thrilling desire over me to gather her in 
my arms and kiss gladness and glow into her 
exquisite face. 

I do not know how long I stood regarding 
her before she became conscious of my pres- 
ence; nor do I remember what we first said. I 
only know that when she ‘dismissed me from 
her side I-would have stayed there eternally, 
though I had learned that she was only a poor 
cousin of Mabel Walsh’s, who acted as that 
lady’s companion. 

That was how I met and loved Miss Je- 
rome. 

One, two, three weeks passed, and I existed 
in a state of feverish, delirious love for this 
woman, who was treated almost like an inferior 
in the house where I was feted and petted. 

We did not often meet, but when we did it 
was worth my life to see her cold, fathomless 
face light up with a brilliant smile. 

They were chill, soulless smiles enough, I 
felt; but I was not so unreasonable as to expect 
that Miss Jerome would love a man with whom 
she had not had three whole hours of conversa- 
tion in her life. 

I was only firmly resolved that she should 
love me, and awaited an opportunity to declare 
my passion and sue for her hand. Before this 
opportunity presented itself I made a discovery 
that agonized my soul with a thousand jealous 
fears. 

Waiting in the hall, one evening, to do escort 
duty for Helena and her friend, Miss Jerome 
came down with them and passed out upon 
the lawn fora promenade. 

Over her head she had wreathed a trail of 
black lace, and, in the instant of her passing 
me, I caught and identified that indefinable 
likeness in her to some one I had known. 

Here was the original of the portrait that 
hung in Guy Rilion’s dining-room. 

All the romance I had imagined concerning 
these two returned with intensified force, now 
that I knew the living, breathing woman of the 
portrait. : 

The evening was one horrible season of tor- 


ment, and my first impulse upon my return 
was to write to my friend. 

It seemed ages before his answer reached. 
me. 

“My Dzar Paci: What has ever put it into 
your head that I have any confidence that I 
desire to withhold from you concerning the 
portrait of which you make mention? The 
woman was a Miss Jerome—poor, unknown, 
and as wondrously handsome as you have seen. 
She had just soul enough, I should say, to ba 
true to herself, and too little to save her life 
from being a miserable failure. I painted her 
portrait for a wealthy gentleman who was in 
love with her. Sho broke her engagement 
with ,him before the picture was completed, 
and he left Italy, sending me the price of it 
and begging that I would retain it. She, too, 
soon left Rome—by the way, I believe she was 


ja sort of dependent upon a wealthy cousin— 


and i have not heard of her since. And now, 


| my dear fellow, I have to ask your congratula- 


tions. Iam engaged to the young lady whose 
portrait I was painting when you left. I hope 
you will not stay away too long, as Jam anx- 
ious to have you know my Alice ”"—— 

Then my ideas in connection with that por- 
trait had been entirely fancy. 

Guy knew nothing of the original—not as. 
much as I who loved her. And that day I 
sought Miss Jerome, avowed my passionate 
love, and begged her promise to become my 
wife. 

At first she refused—not shyly or coquettish- 
ly—but with grave, cold decision... But I could. 
not—would not lose this queenly woman whom. 
Lloved with the terrible force of a man’s only 
passion; and my ardent pleadings prevailed. 

Even in the hour of my triumph, however, 
there was something in her stately manner that 
prevented my responding to. the impulses of 
my heart and gathering her close in my arms. 

I only kissed one of her beautiful hands, and. 
slipped upon it an odd jewel that I had picked 


| up at a little shop in Rome. 


“T shall replace it with a more worthy one 
in a few days,” I said. ‘‘ In the meantime this 
will proclaim quite as much to the family; and 
Ishall make Helena acquainted with our re- 
lations immediately. 

“And have you fully counted the cost of 
what she will say ?” 

I knew what she meant. 

‘* T have counted the cost of all things in the 
world, and found them as nothing compared 
to the glory of winning you,” Isaid steadily. 

She drooped her eyes, with a quivering sigh ; 
as one does when they have been long weary 


‘and gained the promise of-rest; and commenced 


| 


twisting our betrothal-ring around and around: 
upon her finger. , 

‘* What an odd, pretty thing it is !” she said... 

“Yes, I came across it while in Rome, and_ 
fancied it.” : 

At the mention of that city quite a tremor 
passed over her face, and tempted me to say : 

“By the way, I think it must have been there 
I commenced to love you, when I saw your 
portrait in my friend Rilion’s studio!” 

She was icily calm as she said: 

“Then you know Mr. Rilion ?” 

“Yes, he is @ near companion. Of course 
you've heard that he is now painting in Lon- 
don. 

** No, Ihave not. Is he married ?” 

; ; Not yet; but engaged to a very sweet young 
girl. 

My watch warned me away; but upon the 
stairs I remembered something I especially 
desired to say to my financee, and returned to 
the music-room, where we had had our ééte-q- 
tele. 

I was fairly startled by Miss Jerome’s face as 
I entered. 

It was blanched to the hue of death, and 
there was an awful despairing look in her 
great brilliant eyes. 

‘Great Heaven! my own love, what has 
happened?” I cried, swiftly crogsing to the. 
lounge where she lay with her hands wrung 
together, as it undergoing some terrible tor- 
ture, 
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“‘T feel faint. Would you be so kind as to 
get me a glass of water?” 

When I returned with it she was pacing the 
room, pale still, but smiling and calm. She 
thanked me with an eloquent glance, and as 
she put down the glass laid her hand softly in 
mine, saying: 

“T must request you to do me agreat fa- 
vor. Do not mention our engagement to Mrs, 
Forsythe yet fora few days. ‘I especially de- 
sire it.” 

' Of course I was governed by her wishes ; 
and when I awoke the next morning, and a 
note was handed me from Miss Jerome, con- 
taining my ring, and begging me to forget her, 
as she could not love me, and so had gone 
away, not a member of the family suspected 
why I so suddenly left. 

I learned her hiding-place from the servant 
who had taken my betrothed to the station, 
and followed her—scarcely with any definite 
plans, only in an agony of pain that almost be- 
reft me of reason. 

Some strange instinct prompted me, upon 
arriving in town, to drive straight to Rilion’s 
studio; and, too mad with grief to think of 
reasoning, I blindly followed impulse. 

As I sprang from my carriage, and up the 
stairs, 2 woman’s garments rustled through the 
entrance to Guy’s studio, andI followed in 
time to witnessalove that even outshadowed 
my own, in its tragic sadnéss. 

Guy, who had been reading, suddenly turned 
to see a wonian fling off her cloak and hat, and 
sink with despairing face and clasped hands 
into a chair. 

His features grew pale andsad as her own, 
ashe looked sorrowfully down at his unex- 
pected visitor. 

“Miss Jerome! Is it possible ?” he said. 

‘Yes, it is possible,” and there were inde- 
seribable adoration, pleading, and despair writ- 
ten upon her face as she answered. 

| . Then, with imploring outstretched hands, 

‘‘Once more I forget all womanliness in the 
agony of love. I could not help loving you! 
I cannot forget you! Imust worship you en- 
tirely! Again Limplore you to accept my de- 
votion, my idolatry, my homage—call it as 
lowly or as lordly a title as you will, only take 
me and it.” 

Miss Jerome saw the almost sickening horror 
that was growing in Guy’s honest eyes, and 
went on, with a transfer from hot passion to 
slow despair: 

“God pity meif you are going to tell me 
now, as you told me before, that you never 
can loye me.” 

“My poor woman, may He pity you! I never 
have loved you. I never can.” 

It cost him an awful effort to utter this doom 
to the woman whose one glory in life had been 
her grand, uncontrollable love for him. 

He said the words like a prayer, and _ his 
face was bloodless with the strain his feelings 
were forced to endure. And over Miss Je- 
rome’s beautiful features fell shadows like the 
white agonies of the dying. 

There was along silence, as if the wings of 
the Angel of Death shadowed them, and they 
were dumb with awe. 

Then Miss Jerome rose slowly, with only 
one word. 

‘ Parewell.” 

She touched me in passing out, but without 
seeing me. 

’ After a little I went and stood by Guy. 

He looked into my face, but we did not 
speak, 

There was no need. 

* * * * > * 

I spend much time, as of old, in Guy’s 
cheery home—ever made gladly weleome by 
his gentle wife and the elder Mrs. Rilion; but 


they haye banished from sight the portrait of 


iss Jerome: 
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Mrs. Ross Rusiaxeron sat dignified, haughty, 
self-possessed. 


Mrs. Ross Ruslington was indignant, and took 
no pains to hide that fact, and all because her 
son had rebelled—all because her one darling 
had seen fit to consult his own heart in falling 
in love 

Emest Ruslington was one of those hand- 
some, tenderly-worshipful fellows—tall, strong, 
affectionate-hearted, with a devoted way that 
goes so surely to 2 woman’s heart, that made his 
mother idolize him as he deserved, that made 
little Mamie Morgan fairly thrill with rapturous 
love for him, that even made stately Miss Gene- 
vieve Wallace admire him and feel in noways 
averse to the plan Mrs. Ruslington had arranged 
that, her handsome son should present Miss 
Genevieve as his wife. 

But in this ‘especial instance Mr, Ernest Rus- 
lington was proying beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that while he and Mamie Morgan and 
Cupid had proposed their future way of happi- 
ness, his mother was very determined to dispose 
of them—except her boy—very summarily. 
And, to this end was the interview tending, when 
Mrs. Ruslington sat in her blue silken-cushioned 
chair, with her fair blonde face as stern as her 
well-bred indignation could make it. 

Mr. Ruslington stood at one end of the low 
mantelpiece, his elbow resting upon it, his head 
leaning lightly on his hand, listening courteously 
to his mother’s low spoken, yet none the less 
passionate words, 

“But you are so entirely mistaken, mother. 
If you would only permit me to bring Mamie 
to see you, if you would only give her an op- 
portunity to let you see her, I am positive you 
would change your mind. She is a dainty, re- 
fined, high-bred little lady, with a face so sweet 
that it would appeal to you instantly. You 
would loye her, mother, if you would only lay 
aside your pride, your unjustness.” 

Mrs. Ruslington only smiled faintly. 

‘*T am so sorry you look upon me as preju- 
diced; my dear boy. I have always studied 
your interests, I think, and now, when I re- 
commend you so strongly to marry Genevieve 
Wallace, you surely must understand I regard 
it for your great good. Genevieve is very 
pretty, undeniably a lady in birth, manners, 
education, and position. She is very rich, and 
would make a most suitable partie for you.” 

“Tf I loved her—which I do not and cannot, 
Mother, it seems to me you should not seek to 
bias my judgment in this, the most important 
event of my life. 
please you, all my life been governed very 
much by your wishes and advice; but, in this 
case, you must permit me to know my own 
heart. You must remember that where one 
has carefully hoarded all their wealth of affec- 
tion, and not frittered it away on every pretty 
face, when one has neyer loved until they have 
brought theit judgment and _ their disciplined 
maturity to concur as I do, that such love is a 
resistless passion, not to be trifled with by any- 
one. x 

Mrs. Ruslington looked at his quiet, deter- 
mined face and knew he would stand by what 


| he said, and the realization that Mamie Morgan 
| would be the wife of Exnest Ruslington came 
}to her with such abhorrent force that she rose 


from her chair, flashing-eyed, frosty-voiced. 

“T remember nothing but that my son in- 
tends to disgrace his family and himself. 1 
shall neyer mention the matter again, but, rest 
assured, if you marry this obscure, ordinary 
girl, whose pretty face is her only commenda- 
tion—hush, if you please !—if you do it, all 
further communication with me and this house, 
and your income, will be ended.” 


* * * * * * 


«And you are sure, perfectly sure, it was 
right, Ernest? I am so afraid I have been 
doing wrong in permitting myself to stand be- 
tween you and your mother. _ Oh, Ernest, itis 
the only unhappiness. that comes to me as your 
wife--this knowledge that I am the cause of 
you and she being enemies.” 

Mamie Ruslington, the year-old- wife, was 
leaning her lovely head on her husband’s 
shoulder, and together they were looking in- 
terestedly down on a little golden-flossed head 


All my life I have tried to; 


| nestled among blankets and lawn, from which 
it will be deduced that Ernest Ruslington had 
not been intimidated by his mother’s threats, 
but bravely forsworn luxury and elegance for 
the sake of the girl he loved, and who loved 
him, and married her, conscious that he was in 
the right. 

Mamie$Morgan had never been accustomed 
to surroundings that were more than plainly 
comfortable, so that to her the pleasant little 
home her husband took her to, and which he 
was enabled to make for them in consideration 
of a snug little sum of money in the bank, 
saved from his income, was a very paradise to 
her, where she was as happy as the day was 
long after Ernest had reasoned her into beliey- 
ing it was not her fault that his mother refused 
to countenance them. 

He had not been long in obtaining a good 
position, and on the salary he received he and 
his young wife lived well, even elegantly. 

Then a little baby-girl had come to them, 
and over the nestling’s cradle, over this child, 
Mamie’s conscience condemned her afresh, and 
she cried over baby’s flossy golden hair. 

‘‘T wish as heartily as you do, darling, that 
my mother would be friends with us, and she 
shall know your delicate compliment in naming 
baby Helen Berwyn, after her own maiden 
name.- Who knows but that this pet of ours 
will prove a peacemaker ?” 

True to his word, Ernest wrote to his mother, 
telling her of the birth of his child, her grand- 
daughter, and renewing his invitation—in his 
frank, eager way, that was yet perfectly free 
from fawning—to come to his home and be 
convinced that Mamie had made, not marred, 
his happiness. 

Mrs. Ruslington was conquered by the letter, 
by the sweet news that always touches a true 
woman’s heart. 


Almost all those long months, since her dares 
ling had gone from her house to be the delight 
of another loving woman’s life, she had been 
wearying for him, and daily, hourly regreting 
that she had said such cruel things to him. 

Within an hour she was with her son at his 
office, the first time she had seen him since the 
day he had told her Mamie Morgan was his 
wife, and this proud woman sobbed out her 
true heart fullness on her son's breast. 

‘*Tt was wrong in me, Ernest, I'll admit it. 
I will endeavor to atone by going at once to 
your wife. But, my boy, if {£ can’t love her as 
I would like to do, you mustn't blame me, will 
you? I'll try for your own and your baby’s 
sake.” 

Ernest smiled confidently. 

‘*You won't have to try, mother. You'll find 
the dearest little woman in the world glad to 
receive you, and waiting to love you asa dear 
child should. Go to her at once.” 

She did go, and was shown into the parlor 
by the maid without. giving her name, merely 
requesting the girl to tell her mistress a lady 
desired to see her. 

There came into the room a slight, eful, 
girlish creature with beautiful yiolet-blue eyes, 
and hair of soft lustrous brown, that was 
crimped slightly from the parting, and gathered 
into a thick Grecian knot at the back of the 
classic little head. 

She wore a wrapper of gray serge, with 
pockets, collar, and buttons of brown silk. 

There were a dairty linen collar and a bright 
blue ribbon bow at the neck, and linen cuffs 
jat the small, round wrists. 


There were no earrings or jewelry of any 
kind, and Mrs. Ruslington’s judgment gave a 
thrill of approval—evyen under a protest from 
pride—as this girlishly-womanly creature came 
|forward with an ease and graciousness that 
| never could have been acquired. 


“T am glad you have come. Lay off your 
cloak and hat, please, and we will go into the 
nursery. I have all ‘my dressmaking done 
there now, so that I can keep an eye to baby, 
you know.” 

Mrs. Ruslington liked the voice very much, 
but hardly the peculiarity of address. 
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BERTIE. 


‘Tn the nursery, Mrs. Ruslington? I cer- 
tainly should be glad to see the baby.” 

“You will see plenty of her,” Mrs. Ernest 
laughed, ‘‘ before I am done with you. Oh, did 
you bring the polonaise pattern, Mrs.—there ! 
I told my husband I never could remember the 
dressmaker’s name he said he would send—Mrs. 
—oh, yes—Mrs. Abercrombie! You did bring 
the polonaise pattern?” 

Ph oe Ruslington, senior, understood it allin a 
sh. 

Her daughter-in-law, whom she had finally 
condescended to visit, mistook her for the dress- 
maker ! 

Mrs. Ruslington, junior, was only astonished 


to see such a dignified, well-dressed lady come | 


to help her to make up her black silk,. and, 
while Mamie was absent a moment in response 
to a little nestling cry from \baby Helen, grand- 
mamma Helen suddenly began to enjoy the 
situation, and, when Mamie came back, said : 


‘“‘T have forgotten the pattern, Mrs. Rusling- |: 


ton; but I think we ean make the skirt first, and 
leave the polonaise until to-morrow.” 

And Mrs. Helen Berwyn Ruslington—or 
Mrs. Ross Ruslington, as her cards read— 
actually cut out and basted the breadths in her 
despised daughter-in-law’s black silk. 

She contrived the trimming, and made such 
stylish suggestions that Mamie congratulated 
herself on her acquisition. 

And the while, there was not a look, a word, 
a gesture of the young wife’s that escaped the 
eyes of the deft-handed masquerader. She 
watched the tender womanly way she cared for 
her little ones, the sensible economical. mode 
of her housekeeping arrangements; the plain, 
palatable lunch ; the dignity of the young mis- 
tress to her one servant; her intelligent indus- 
triousness and her sewing while baby,slept.; her 
patience, her amiability, andher beautiful un- 
conscious adoration. of her husband that be- 
trayed itself at every turn. 

It was not yet three o’clock of. that memor- 
able day before Mrs. Ross Ruslington had 
thoroughly made up her mind that her son’s 
wife was far superior to Genevieve Wallace, 
and that Ernest had shown his accustomed 
foresight, judgment, and taste in choosing be- 
tween tne two. 

“Tf I only can get her to talk about me,” 
she thought, asshe made side-plaiting, thor- 
oughly enjoying the excitement of the occa- 
sion. 


A while later she 
subject. 

“Your baby has an uncommon name, Helen. 
Is it a fancy name ?” 

“Oh, no—it is for my husband’s mother. 
Isn’t it a beautiful name ?” 

Mamie stroked the soft little hand lying 
doubled up on her bosom while the child slept: 

“Very pretty. So old Mrs. Ruslington’s name 

is Helen, is it? Do you knowI never had much 
of an opinion of her? They say she is haughty, 
unforgiving and obstinate.” 
_ ‘fOh, no, Mrs. Abercrombie. My mother- 
in-law is one of the most perfect ladies you can 
imagine. She may be haughty—rich people are 
80 apt to be—and she, may be, is unforgiving 
where she feels she has been ill-used. Anyone 
would be, would they not! But obstinate—no, 
I am quite sure not.” 

‘*You are so well acquainted with her, you 
should know.” 

Mamie’s fair’ cheek flushed. 

‘*T am not acquainted with her at all, I 
have never seen her, for she was so. dis- 
appointed when her son married me that she 
refuses to know me. — If she only would, Lam 
sure I would. make her love me. I would 
give baby into her arms, and let her see she is 
Ernest ‘all over’ again. I would tell her ‘how 
Thad called her after her, hoping my child 
would make. as noble a woman as reared my 


al —_ 
haa Yack as Mrs. Ruslington dashed down 


purposely introduced the 


the plaiting her trembling hands could no 
longer hold, just asshe was going to snatch 
Mamie to her well-won heart, the door opened, 
and her son, handsome, cheery, gay, came in. 

‘eThis is splendid? Mother, dear, this is all 
my home needed—to see you here! Mamie! 
how natural and cozy it all is ! Why—what ”— 

Poor Mamie had risen from her chair, bewil- 
dered, pale ; and Mrs. ‘‘Abercrombie” stood, 
laughing and erying by turns, 

“Tve been here—taking advantage of a mis- 
tuke Mamie made, and I’ve discovered what a 
jewel she is, Ernest. She shall never again 
want my love or care. Children, it’s the best 
day I ever saw !” 

And when Ernest put one arm around his 
wife and child, and the other around his 
mother. with tears in their eyes, and smiles on 
their lips, they all indorsed her opinion. 
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Tue last bright ray of the golden September 


sun was shining upon Marimon Place, chang- | 


ing the little window-panes into flashing, glit- 
tering jewels—changing Desire Marimon’s 
hair into bright rifts of gold. 

Bert. Le Clair thought her very beautiful as 
she sat there in the sunlight, her face so pale 
and dainty, her eyes so large and blue. And 
then he fell to dreaming of the day when he 
would be great and famous—an artist whose 
works would thrill the world—how he would 
come to Marimon when the September sun 
was shining, and paint Desire Marimon as she 
was to-day. 

And he smiled to himself as he thought of 
that day, and whatit might befor him. And 
so he dreamed on, for he was nothing but a 
boy of fifteen, this Bert Le Clair—a boy of fif- 
teen, in whose soul a world of artistic beauty 
was raging—perhaps in vain—dreamed on un- 
til widow Marimon’s soft, motherly voice broke 
on his ear. 

“* Bertie,” she said, ‘I have found you a sit- 
uation which I hope may prove a stepping- 
stone to future greatness.” 

He was», treamer no longer; his bright eyes 
sparkled, his face lit up. 

‘*You are so kind !” he cried. 
ever thank you? Where is it?” 

Mrs. Marimon’s motherly face clouded 
she answered : Z 

“Tt is not with an artist, but with Mr. Fer- 
guson, the lawyer. His profession is a good 
and remunerative one.” 

The boy recoiled. 

“T could never do that!” he ejaculated. 
*« Never be a barrister—could I, Desire ?” 

“No,” Desire replied, decidedly. ‘I am 
sure you will succeed at nothing save the wish 
of your soul. Your mother was an artist, Ber- 
tie, and had she lived, she would have been a 
great one; to her there was beauty in the 
knarled stump of a tree—music in the rustle of 
the autumn leaves. You, Bertie Le Clair, see 
with your mother’s eyes—hear with your 
mother’s ears.” 

That was a big speech for Desire and her 
fourteen years, and Mrs. Marimon felt its might. 
She had tried to teach Bertie to forget his 
mother’s profession, because it was a precarious 
one, so she said calmly : 

“Tam sorry you are wedded to an occupa- 
tion at which there is nothing to be made un- 
less you are famous. Your mother was my 
dearest. friend ; I loved her—I love you—and 
the day she died I promised to protect you. I 
mean to keep my word. You must go to Mr. 
Ferguson.” 

The sun went down. Bertie Le Clair did not 
Say one word of dissent to Mrs. Marimon’s 
plans, but.sat’ watching the stars twinkling in 
the azure heavens, and wondered if his life was 


“How can I 
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to’be night for ever now; sat there until the 
clock peeled nine, and then started‘to léave the 
room. 

He reached the door and there turned back. 
Never will Mrs. Marimon forget the look that 
came into his face as he said, feebly : 

‘*Good night, mother. Good-bye, Desire.” 

Then he was gone. : 

The night slipped by. The morning dawned 
fair and bright; but Bertie did not leave his 
room. At last Mrs. Marimon went up and 
opened the door. The room was empty! 
Bertie Le Clair had gone. On the floor was 
a scrap of paper. She picked it up and read: 


“T am going away from you to-night, bu 
sometime I will come back. Then your livet 
shall be one bright dream. Berriz.” 


That was all. Mrs. Marimon did not faint, 
but leaned heavily against the mantel. : 

‘When will my boy come back ?” she moaned, 
looking up into the blue heavens as if expect- 
ing to find an answer there, 


* * * * * * * 


Years went by—one, two, three, five and 
eight, and they gave up all hope of ever seeing 
Bertie again, forin all these years he never 
returned. i 

* * * * * * * 


‘*Oh, mother, how can we ever give it up?” 

It was Desire Marimon who uttered those 
words; a bitter ery upon those lips Bertie had 
loved so well. It was nine years after he had 
left them, and on the morrow Marimon Place 
was to be sold. It was the old story; Mrs. 
Marimon had mortgaged the house and loaned 
the money to a friend; he had failed to liqui- 
date the debt.. To-morrow those two lonely 
women would be homeless. 

“We can’t give it up!” Mrs. Marimon re- 
plied. ‘‘ Just think—your father died here; it is 
sacred tome. You cannot tell how I love the 
dear old place. .And it was here our Bertie 
left us years and years ago. Oh, my Bertie 
boy! Where are you? Come back—come 
back !” 

Great, piteous sobs shook the poor old 
woman’s frame. 

‘‘Mother, don’t ery—please dont!” Desire 
pleaded. ‘‘I will go and see Elim Lacy; per- 
haps we won’t haye to'go.” 

Hastily donning her hat, Desire started 
across the hills to beg for mercy at Elim Lacy’s 
feet. 

An hour passed, then Lacy’s boy drove up to 
the door. 

«Mrs. Marimon !” he cried, ‘* you are wanted 
over at the house.” 

He helped the weak old woman into the 
chaise. In a little while shealighted at Lacy’s 
gate. Desire ran to meet her, with her face 
calm and peaceful, 

‘Mother !” she exclaimed, “who is this?” 
and she pointed to 4 tall, finelooking young 
man who was standing beside them. 

Mrs. Marimon looked twice, then the dear old 
eyes filled with tears as she whispered: 

‘‘Tt’s my Bertie boy that comes back to me 
after all these weary years!” 

Then she leaned the tired head upon his 
breast, and cried softly. 

‘Mother, mother, don’t cry !’ Desire broke 
in. ‘‘Just think—Bertie has come back to us 
and paid Squire Lacy the money we owe him. 
For, mother, Bertie is a rich and famous artist 
now, and besides, he has come back to be your 
son.” 

‘‘Yes, your son;” and Bertie Le Clair's fine 
voice grew low and husky. ‘‘Your son, in 
memory of the dear old 'days—your son because 
Desire has promised to be my wife.” . 4 

Then he placed them both in the Lacy chai 
and drove home. ie A 

My story is done. Bertie has returned’ and 
made those two women happy. And so, with 
the bright sunlight of hope and love shining 
upon these three, I leaye them and you. ; : 
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63 Wire or Wipow. By Rett Winwood 
64 Tae CreoLe Cousins, By Philip S.Warne. 
65 Pursuep ro THE ALTAR. By Cushman. . 
66 Tar TERRIBLE TRUTH, By Jennie D. Burton. 
67 Eveaant Eaperr. By Philip S. Warne ... 
68 Lapy Heuen’s Vow. By Mrs. E. F. Bilet... 
69 Bow1e, THe Knicur or Cuivatry. Warne. 
70 Drirtine ro Ruin. By Mary Reed Crowell. 
71 Tue Parson’s DaucuTer. By A Parson’s 
Daugherty oor FF 8. i £5725 hs MEA See 


| 72 Tae Mysterious GuarRpIAN. By Cushman. 


73 Was ‘SHE A Wire. By Rett Winwood 
74 ADRIA, THE ApopreD, By Jennie D. Burton. 
75 Pretry AND Proup. By Corinne Cushman. 
76 Tue Birrer Fevp. By Jennie D. Burton.. 
V7 A Woman’s Work. By Mrs. E. F, Ellett... 
78 Tae Buack Rinpie. By Corinne Cushman. 
79 Cora AND Rusy, By Jennie Davis Burton. 
80 Dryorcep Bur NorDivinep. By A Parson’s 
Daughter Sg ete anne 
81 AtmosT Marriep. By A Parson’s Daughter. 
82 Two Far Women. By Wm.M. furner.... 
83 Tre InsERITANCE OF Hate. By Burton ... 
8 Prarv or Pears, By A. P. Morris, Jr.... 
85 For Honor’s Sake. By Mary Reed Crowell. 
86 Lance Urqunarr’s Loves. Annie Thomas. 
87 Sarety Magriep. By author of “ Caste.” 


| 99 Tite CoLLEEN Bawn. 


| 101 Foun Pray. 


88 Fiorerre. By Col. Prentiss ngraham.... 
89. Taree Troms Dean. By: Miss M. B, Braddon. 
By Watts Phillips. 
91 ‘He ComerH Not, Sue Samp, By Thomas. 
92. Tux New. Magpaten. By Wilkie Collins. 
93 An OpEN VeRDIcT. By Miss M. E. Braddon, 
94 Sworp AND Gown., By Geo. A. Lawrence. 
95 A Buaaar on Horsepack.. By James Payne, 
96- Her Face Was Her Fortune, By Robinson. 


> | 9% JANE Eyre. By Charlotte Bronte. ........ 


98 WRECKED ry Port. By Edmund Yates... 

By Gerald Griffin... 

100 AN Amsrrious Grru; or, She Would Be an 
Actress. By A Celebrated Actress. 

By Charles Reade and Dion 


110 Murpuy’s Master. By J, Payn 

111 Heaps or Money. By W. E. Norris 

112 In Mortar, Perr. By Mary R. Crow 

118 Tur Deap Secret. By Wilki i a 

114 CLoups anp Sunsaine. By Charles Reade. 

115 Denis Duvan. By W. M. Thackera 

116 Too Soon. By Katherine 8. Mac’ 
Ready October 13th Mi Gp IE oy 

117 Tue Two Desriyims. By Wilkie Collins, 
Ready October 20th... ....0....5. aes | 


A new issue every week. 
For sale by al! newsdealers, or sent, post: 
BEADLE ‘AND 


paid, on pen of twelve cents. 
ADAMS, Publishers, 98 William street, N. Y,. 


The Only Young Ladies’ Library of First-Class Copyright Novels Published. Price, Five Cents, 


1 The Masked Bride}; or, Wr Se Mar- | 
Ry Hmm. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 

2 Was It Love? or, CoLLecians anp SWEET- 

By Wm, Mason Turner, M. D. 
8 The Girl Wife. By Bartley T. Campbell. | 
4 A Brave Heart, By Arabella Southworth. 
5 Bessie Raynor, the Work Girl, 
By Wm.. Mason Turner, M. D. 
6 The Secret Marriage. By Sara Claxton. 
7 A Daughter of Eve; or, BiiInvED By 
Love. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 
8 Heart to Heart; or, Farr Payiiis’ Love, 
By Arabella Southworth. 
9 Alone in the Worlds or, Tam Youna 
Man’s Warp. Bythe author of “ Clifton.” 
10 A Pair of Gray Eyes; or, THe Emrr- 
ALD NecKiLACE.' By Rose Kennedy, 

11 Entangled. By Henrietta Thackeray. 

12 His Lawful Wife; or, Myra, rae Camp 
or Aportion. By Mrs. Ann 8S. Stephens, 

13 Madcap, the Little Quakeress, By | 

’ Corinne Cushman. 

14 Why I Married Him: or, Taz Woman 
tn Gray. By Sara Claxton, 

15 A Fair Face; or, Our IN THE WORLD. 

~ By Bartley ‘T. Campbell. 

16 Trust Her Not; or, Tae True Knicar. 

Margaret Leicester. 

17 re Loyal Lover. By A. Southworth. 

18 His Idol; or, THe ILL-STarreD Marriace. 
By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 

19 Phe Broken Betrothal; or, Love verR- 
sus Hate. By Mary Grace Halpine. 

20 Orphan Nell, the Orange Girl; or, 
Tue Wircues OF New Yorx, Agile Penne. 

21 Now and Forever} or, uy Dip SHE) 
Marry Him. By Henrietta Thackeray. 

22 The Bride of au Actor, By the author 
of “ Alone in the World,” ete., ete. 

23 Leap Vear}; or, Way Sux Proposep. By 
Sara Claxton, 

24 Her Face Was Her Fortune, By 
Eleanor Blaine, 

25 Only a Schoolmistress; or, Her Un- 
ToLD Secret. By Arabella Southworth, 

26 Without a Heart. By P. Ingraham, 

27 Was She a Coquette? or, A Srrancx 
Courrsair. By Henrietta Thackeray. 

28 Sybil Chase; or, Tue Gasmeter's Wrre. 
By Mrs. Ann 8, Stephens. 

29 For Her Dear Sake. By Sara Claxton. 

uet Girl: or, A, MILLION oF 

EY. le Penne. 
$1 A Mad Marriage. By Mary A. Denison. 


Bou 


;'48 


Miriana, the Prima Donna: or, 
PO irae an tums. By A, Southworth, “ 


83 The Three Sisters, By Alice Fleming. 

34 A Marriage of Convenience: or, WAs 

He A Count? By Sara Claxton. 

Sinned Against.By Clara Au; 4 

Sir Archer’s Bride. By A. Southworth. 

The Country Cousin. Rose Kennedy. 

His Own Again. Arabella Southworth. 

Flirtation. By Ralph Royal. 

Pledged to Marry. By Sara Claxton. 

Blind Devotion, By Alice Fleming. 

Beatrice, the Beautiful; or, His Szc- 

OND LOVE. By A. Southworth. 

The Baronets Secret Sara Claxton. 

The Only ‘Daughter: ‘or, BrorHer 

AGAINST Lover. By Alice Fleming. 

Her Hiidden Foe. Arabella Southworth. 

The Little Heiress. By M. A. Denison. 

Because She Loved 

Writ Enp.. -By Alice Pans, 

In Spite of Herself. By S. R. Sherwood. 

49 Wis Meart’s Mistress; or, Love ar 
First Sieur. By Arabella Southworth. 

50 The Cuban Heiress 5 or, Tae Prisoner 
or LA Vintresse. By Mts, Mary A, Denison. 

51 Two Young Girls; or, THe Brive or 
an Eart, By Alice Pleming. 

52 The Winged Messenger 3. or, Riskina 
Att For A Heart, By Mary Reed Crowell. 

53 Agnes Hope, the Actress } or, Tar Ro- 
MANCE OF A Rusy Rina. W, M. er, M. D. 

54 One Woman’s .Heart; or; Savep 
FROM THE . By George 8. Kaime. 

55. She Did Not Love Him; or, Stoorrne 
vo Conquer. By Arabella Southworth. 

56 Love-Mad3 or, BrrrorHeD, Marrmp, 
DivorceD AND ——. . By W. M. Turner, M. D. 

57 A Brave Girl. By Alice Fleming, 

58 The Ebon Mask. By Mary R. Crowell. 

59 A Widow’s Wiles, hel Bernhardt. 

60 CecilPs Deceit... By Jennie Dayis Burton. 

61 A Wicked Heart... By Sara Claxton. 

62 The Maniac Bride. By M. Blount. 

63 The Creole Sisters. By Anna E. Porter. 

64 What Jealousy Did; or, Tax Hmm or 
Worstey Grange. By Alice Fleming. 

65 The Wite’s Secret. By Col. Juan Lewis 

66 A Brother’s Sin. - By Rachel Bernhardt. 

67 Forbidden Bans, Arabella Southworth, 

68, Weavers and Weft.. By M. E. Braddon, 

69 Camille; or, Tae Fare oF a Coquerrs, 
By Alex as. 

70 e Two Orphans; By D’Ennery. 

71 My Wounmg Wife, By My Young Wife's 
Husband. 


72 The Two Widows, By Annie Thomas. 
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73 Rose Michel; or, Tue Trrars or A FAC- 
tory Girt. By Maude Hilton. 

74 Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage, By Ouida. 

75 The Black Lady of Duna. By J.S8. 

By Mrs. Rowson, 


Le Fann. 

76 Charlotte Temple. 

77 Christian Oakley’s Mistake. | By the 
author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

78 Wily Young Husband, By Myself. 

79 A Queen Amongst Women... By the 
author of “ Dora Thorne.” 

80 Her Lord and Master. By Florence 
Marryat, 

81 Lucy Temple. 

82 A Long Time Ago, By Meta Orred. 

83 Playing tor High Stakes. By Annie 


__ Thomas, 
84 The Laurel Bush, By the author of 


‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
85 Led Astray. By Octave Feuillet. 
86 Janet’s Repentance. By George Eliot, 
87 Romance of a Poor Young Man, 
By Octave Feuillet. , 


88 A Terrible Deed3 or, ALL For Goxp, 
By Emma Garrison Jones. 


89 A Gilded’ Sin. 


90 The Author’s Daughter. 
Howitt. 


91 The Jilt. By Charles Reade. 


92 Eileen Alanna; or, THe DAWNING OF THE 
Day. By Dennis O’Sullivan. 


93 Love’s Victory. By B. L. Farjeon. 
94 The Quiet Heart. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
95 Lettice Arnold. By Mrs. Marsh. 


96 Haunted Hearts; or, Tar Broken Br- 
TROTHAL, By Rachel Bernhardt. 


97 Hugh Melton. By Catharine King. 
98 Alice Learmont.' By Miss Mulock. 


99 Marjorie Bruce’s Lover, Mary 
Patrick, Ready October 4th. . . J 
By 


100 Through Fire and Water, 
Frederick Talbot, Keady October 11th, 
101 Hannah, By Miss Mulock, October 18, 
A new issue every week. 


a, _) aWaviiniiot Linkany is’ for sale by 
ew! ers, five cents per copy, or seni 
mail, on receipt of six ents “ih 


BEADLE AND ADAMS, Publisbars, 
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